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CHAPTER I 

TOWARDS SUNDOWN 

Ambition, and restlessness, and the little chances 
that we seek to dignify in total by the name of Fate, 
might conceivably have cast these two men, the story 
of whom we shall immediately take up, into any other 
uncomfortable comer of the world except the stretch 
of untilled, untouched Australia, they looked on now. 
For to behold them was to see that they were of the 
breed that is called away from the things of home, for 
service of they know not what, by voices they follow 
and do not understand, but dare not disobey. 

This is, if you please, telling of common things in 
sounding phrases; or it is speaking of great affairs 
as they deserve. The occasion is the handing over, 
by the Arbiter of men's destinies and the earth, of the 
title-deeds of a province that is to quit savagery and 
enter upon its heritage of enlightenment — to be fol- 
lowed by some account of what befel upon the change 
of tenancy. Or it is the simple tale of the struggles 
of two ordinary young Britons — ^against the elements, 
including man, their latest born — to make a living, 
and, if it might be, a fortune, in their adopted coun- 
try. 
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It was meet that, in an unfruitful, silent land, where 
there is no pageantry of the seasons, two men — ^them- 
selves sprung of a laconic race — ^who had come out 
to give their strength, probably their health, perhaps 
their lives, to breaking up that aged stillness, should 
find in this, the first moment of their enterprise, little 
to say to one another. One of them climbed without 
a word to a little rocky crown that overlooked their 
night's camp, and sat down to fiddle with straws and 
to let his gaze swing loosely from his fingers and the 
straw to the limits of the horizon at many points ; the 
other wandered down the creek-side, stared at the 
bosom of the great water-hole, glowing now to the 
heart with the colours of the sunset, then faced about 
and sat down upon a knuckled tree-root and watched 
the splendours fade from earth and sky as the sun 
departed. Between the two men, a third, quite undis- 
turbed, to judge from his leisurely smartness of move- 
ment and his hoarse but full-chested singing, by any 
larger considerations than those of the moment, was 
left to fix the camp and commence preparations for 
supper. 

Leonard Colyer, the man upon the rocky knoll, and 
Gerald Somers, the one who sat day-dreaming by the 
creek-side, were both of that order of Britons which 
is of the bone and blood of our race. They had been 
together through that strange curriculum called " colo- 
nial experience." Upon the merits and defects of this 
antipodean system of education it is not at present 
necessary to dwell, further than to point out that it 
does the work, at least, of winnowing the few men 
who have it in them to make a bid for grea"- possessions 
of their own, from the many that are formed to be care- 
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TOWARDS SUNDOWN 

takers, for wages, of the possessions of others. These 
two had started foot to foot with a score of other 
new-chums, keeping step with them up to the point 
of working in common through their letters of intro- 
duction and of seeing the ridiculous inanities of their 
colonial outfit scattered to the winds — ^keeping level, 
in short, till the veneer and varnish of home surface- 
customs were scrubbed oflf and the true grain of the 
man appeared. It is at this point in his colonial devel- 
opment that the home-bred Briton comes upon the 
parting of the ways that is to sever him from the others 
of his kind. It is hereabout that ambition shows up 
in the new-chtmi, if it is to show at all, the ambition 
to be and do the biggest tilings that are himianly 
possible in that continent and that line of life to which 
his destiny has conmiitted him — it is now or never that 
he swears to fight his way out and upward, to join the 
finest aristocracy of men — to be a Squatter. 

When this parting of the ways had been reached 
and passed by this particular band of new-chums, 
G)lyer and Somers found themselves still abreast, but 
now alone together, having sworn allegiance to the 
same ideal. Whither the other ways led their fellow 
new-chums, we are not concerned at the moment to 
inquire. We are occupied with these two, dreaming 
each his dream of what is to be, and with the path they 
have set out to tread in company. Whither that track 
led them at first, there was no mistake; it fared, from 
the coastward theatre of their colonial experience, due 
west, into the very eyeball of the sunset, even as both 
these men's faces were turning now — a high road into 
the heart of loneliness, if you will, a track paved with 
the bones of men that have gone down it to death and 
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bitterness, but — out upon the young blood that can sing 
of any but the prizes of this world! — ^think what it 
means to win, to snatch a fortune out of this grey, 
thirst-racked wilderness, and enjoy it in cool, green, 
ancient, comfortable England! 

But it is time to quit generalities and to know what 
manner of place it was that these two men looked 
silently upon — ^to learn what manner of things were 
those they had set out to dare and do. 

Colyer in his elevated station sat upon a ledge of 
rock, pitted, and rough, and hot from the day's long 
sunshine, the crown of a little crag that rose steeply 
from the level creek-side and set him above the heads 
of the trees that lined the water-course. At his feet 
there was spread, first a rough confusion of boulders, 
like a shattered rampart, and beyond that a gravelly 
slope, shelving downward to the level, grassy creek- 
bank. Coolibah trees were ranged irregularly in dou- 
ble row along the water-course; between the ranks, 
down in the shallow river-bed, Colyer had a glimpse, 
to the leftward of a floor of sand, then of a little beach 
of stones, then, right of the stones, with reedy, vivid- 
green fringes, there lay a tranquil mirror of the reeds 
and trees and sky — 2l plenteous stretch of water. Be- 
yond the water he could see the feeding horses, the 
first disorder of a new camp, the winking flame of the 
camp fire and the wood smoke coiling straight upward 
in the dead-still air; the chiming of the horse-bells 
reached his ears, and the intermittent, preoccupied 
singing of Dan, the stockman, as he unpacked and 
spread the rough materials for supper. 
• But Colyer had little eye for any of the middle- 
distant details of the camp or the river picture. With 
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TOWARDS SUNDOWN 

his nails he made a little ribbon of the straw between 
his fingers, and often he looked at that; but oftener 
he lifted his eyes to look over the grey-green heads 
of the coolibah trees to what lay beyond. It was no 
wonder that such a man — ^young, strong, sound, hard, 
as fit as steel — ^knowing well that he stood upon the 
threshold of a career that might lead him anywhere, 
looked long and far above the tufted, ugly heads of 
the coolibahs. The trees, with their ash-coloured butts 
and scant-leaved, wide-flung branches, hid the nearer 
things from the dreamer of dreams above them, 
amongst others they hid his mate who sat at the foot 
of one of them, dreaming also ; but beyond them lay 
a prospect wide enough to feed the flame even of great 
ambitions. For the man's vision reached to a far hori- 
zon where the last tawny flush of the sun was being 
quenched behind a narrow, purple line of hills. Be- 
tween the tree tops and the hills were spread, toward 
sundown, and to the unbroken sky-line north and 
south, one sea of golden brass, in which the winding, 
vanishing lines of the timber by the hidden water- 
courses were set as though to point the vastness of 
Its area. And the whole great territory was unpeo- 
pled and naked to the sky; yet its loneliness struck 
no chill nor awe into the man's heart as he sat and 
looked upon it: on the contrary, he drew a mighty 
breath of satisfaction. "All mine — at least ours," he 
said ; "Almighty God ! give us good seasons here, and 
war or cattle plague somewhere else, and what can a 
man not make of this — ^and himself? Here's room, 
room at last, and it's mine— ours." 

The last majestic flicker of the sun died from the 
crest of the far hills ; the hills themselves turned sullen 
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blue at the touch of night ; the wide sea of grass had 
lost its brilliancy. 

" Sundown," Colyer said exultingly, " he's down 
here, but he'll shine for a minute yet on my posses- 
sions. Ha, there's a touch of " he broke off. like 

one who scorns spoken enthusiasm as effeminacy, 
and whistled a stave. " On which the sun never sets. 
Oh, it's big, it's big." He rose and flung out his open 
hands, first towards the tawny flush that marked the 
point of sundown, then outward to south and north. 
But again, as if an invisible watch had been set upon 
his demonstrativeness as a thing to be shunned, even 
in solitude and at great moments, he feigned care- 
lessness — he finished his prophetic gesticulation as a 
mighty stretch. And, without correcting that last 
slip of the tongue which -bad named him as sole 
possessor of this great untrodden field, he strode, 
whistling, to the camp. 

Down by the water-side, on the tree-root, Somers 
sat also till the sun had disappeared. Whereas the 
acts and words of the man who had looked afield from 
the elevation of the crag had made plain reading of 
his mood ; silence and immobility gave no clue to what 
was passing in the mind of him who had taken up the 
lowlier station. He stooped as he sat with fingers knit 
about his knees, and gazed out westward with eyes 
that were no longer messengers of the brain behind 
them, or were like messengers asleep— they stood wide 
open, but vacant and unfocussed. This was not the 
fierce, collected, calculating look of definite ambition — 
of the man who goes forward like a freebooter, armed 
and alert, to meet his future, bidding events to stand 
and deliver up to him what he needs, or fight. 
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TOWARDS SUNDOWN 

Somers' sight was bounded as he looked up from 
his seat by a ridge that rose gently, a little backward 
from the water, like a whale-back out of the rich ex- 
panse ; and it was there his thoughts settled and began 
to build. Literally, to build. The ridge was crested 
by four tall saplings ; their stems, as clean and straight 
as gun-barrels, and their feathery tops stood out 
starkly against the heavens with that inimitable, ar- 
resting clearness of slender shapes set in the open 
country, and patterned against an immensity of sky. 
Such a sight, at such a moment, smote upon Somers' 
heart with so great a poignancy at once of forecast 
and of recollection, that a sob rose in his throat, stirred 
from the deepest depths in him. By birth and breed- 
ing almost, by disposition wholly, he was of the breed 
of English moormen. In youth and early manhood, 
a glimpse of pine-trees standing up, clear-cut and still, 
out of a rolling, silent sea of heather — in summer twi- 
lights, or the mournful sweet decline of autumn; in 
the cold splendour of dawn in winter-time, or when the 
earth was all alive with the promise of spring — had set, 
often and often, strange, wild, mute harmonies sing- 
ing in his soul. Then — save on one summer night, 
the sweetest that had ever fallen on this world — the 
music had been inarticulate; now stirred by a kin- 
dred sight, in another land, it was full of voices, that 
sang in words he could understand. Experience had 
ripened him, hope was definite, his life's work at hand ; 
here were scope, the tools, and opportunity — ^blurred 
visions of the past rose up as prophecy. He had be- 
come a man ; not to put away childish things, though, 
but to make real the unsubstantial things of child- 
hood. 
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Against one of the tender saplings there seemed to 
have been thrown a raffle of dried boughs and grass. 
Somers knew it for an aboriginal hutch, or gunyah, 
the very crudest of man's devices to guard against the 
weather. From this rude thing, the white man's 
thoughts, as they grew clear and definite, took their 
clue. First he had an instant's pang of pity and com- 
punction. Here was the best achievement in building 
of a race as old as man; a kick would shatter it, a 
minute's burning send it to ashes. And while the ar- 
chitects of this and such as this have lagged brutishly 
along the ages, their fellow men, yesterday, were busy 
at the pyramids, and are building New York and Mel- 
bourne to-day. 

Then, at thought of what he and his mate were to 
wring — as undisputed owners and the chartered mes- 
sengers of civility — from this new field, which had, 
stored up in it somewhere, all the wealth of all the sea- 
sons that had passed above it since the world began, 
Somers' reflection took another, this time a splendid 
curve, with the huddle of branches again as starting- 
point. The r'dge yonder was the site, heaven-planned, 
tor the homestead of their new cattle-run, set above 
flood mark, as the blacks' habitation proved, and yet 
near to deep water; commanding, high enough for 
health, yet on an easy slope. Where the primal in- 
stincts of the savages had led, the conscious genius 
of the white man should follow. As Somers' eye ran 
to and fro about the ridge (the saplings were black 
now against the primrose of the evening sky) it grew 
populous and ordered. Such a sight at home had been 
the parent merely of dim, poetic thrills ; he marked now 
with a sane delight how he had become a man of his 
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hands and of action. He was castle-building, cer- 
tainly; yet tape and measure and tools might be 
(should be, he vowed, to-morrow) set to make solid 
the homestead in the very terms of his prevision. 

The hills and trees began to melt into the colours 
of the night, but the pictures of what was to be 
swarmed only the clearer for that. The saplings must 
remain; let their girth amplify and their shade ex- 
pand with the fortunes of the cattle-run, till they 
looked down upon the ripe fulfilment of that summer 
evening by the moor in England. But not too fast. 
At first, a tent, where the blacks' deserted gunyah 
stands; then shortly, a hut — ^big, busy days of stock- 
keeping all the while, out on the run, for that must 
be the first care, that the cattle increase and thrive. 
Thrive, increase, with a thousand miles of room to 
grow in, and every bit of it brisket-deep in grass! 
Oh, they will multiply, indeed; they and the troops 
of satin-coated horses. Hear the rush of their hoofs 
as they thunder in from the back-blocks and surge 
about the stockyard. It goes bravely; the hut be- 
comes an out-house ; it is one of several now, and the 
ridge is crowned with a low, long house, trim and 
iron-roofed; its verandahs are garlanded with green 
creepers. And tired eyes without, as they come near 
through staring sunshine, drink in the sights that are 
spread about the homestead ridge. How truly the 
seer saw down by the creek-side fifteen years ago. 
How the four saplings have grown, and spread; see 
the garden and its little fence — ^and look, a moss-rose 
in a shady comer, and violets, hidden from this too 
staring sun, whispering of England. See the broad 
white fans of the windmill turning overhead; listen 
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to the clank of it and the gurgle and plunge of the 
water as it is sucked up and falls into the tank above. 
How shady, deep and cool it is in there, past the 
greenery — ^beyond the wide verandah and the waiting 
lounges and their bright rugs — in the rooms! Now, 
on tiptoe — hitch up the bridle — from which of all the 
open windows will the welcome show ; where will the 
face appear, or is she peeping out already, smothering 
her laughter, planning a sweet surprise, she, the jewel, 
for whom these wonders have been built and have 
grown as setting only? Quietly, hark! some one is 
calling. 

Gerald Somers rose up, afraid. Men were shouting, 
and the sounds were broken and repeated in a strange 
multitude of reverberations by the crannies of the creek- 
bed and its network of overarching branches. One 
pang of fear, mixed with a bitter resentment, went 
through Somers as his happy vision, so vivid and so 
intensely sweet with the extra-human, poignant sweet- 
ness of unreal things, was shattered. The hill-crest 
and the slender boles of the saplings were cut in inky 
blackness against the lingering ghost of daylight in the 
western heaven; the stars already peeped among the 
saplings' leaves. Dan and Colyer were exercising 
their lungs and voices in a wild duet. The burden of 
it was that supper was ready ; but the bulk of it con- 
sisted in high-spirited extravaganza. Dan was shout- 
ing, in a frantic, hoarse staccato, such nautical com- 
mands as a life-time in the bush had taught him; 
Colyer was roaring elementary instructions — on the 
lines of Ollendorff and the Child's Guide — for the suc- 
cour of new-chums, who were in the habit of becoming 
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bushed if they strayed out of sight of the homestead 
or the camp fire. 

Somers, his instant's misgiving past and his dream- 
ing thrust away and locked in the secret places of his 
memory, rose immediately to the jovial spirit of the 
occasion. Lifting a convenient bludgeon, he stalked 
in the shadows toward the lighted circle of the fire- 
glow, sent his stick whizzing above the heads of the 
two pre-occupied and shouting men, and as it crashed 
and splintered in a tree-top beyond them, he leapt with 
a ferocious aboriginal yell beside the fire. The comedy 
played out, all three sat, with a barbarian hunger, down 
to supper. 

Dan had been asleep an hour — lying rolled in his 
blankets, head on saddle-flap, sunk in the breathless 
quiet that is the gift of sleepers in the open air — ^and 
still the two men whose fortunes had been joined in 
the pursuit of a great and common purpose, talked on. 
They talked with the high and steady confidence of 
strength and perfect health, of men who mean to win, 
or die unfalteringly on the road to winning. Not 
boastfully, and always of the immediate, and of what 
was to do to-morrow — ^always, that is, while their wits 
were clear. Drowsiness was stealing on them both, 
and they had been silent for a space ; the constellations 
wheeled solemnly above them to the westward, and 
one of the men, his voice growing dim with sleep, 
bade the other note that Orion was striding into a 
ragged opening amongst the gum-leaves overhead. It 
brought a word of England, and on memories of Eng- 
land they drifted down to sleep. 
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CHAPTER II 

A GOODLY HERITAGE 

The Australian frontiersman, with negligable ex- 
ceptions, fought the battle for land and fortune, in his 
front against the dread inconstancy of the seasons, 
with their droughts and floods ; and, in flank and rear, 
against land laws, the banks, and his shrewder brother- 
man, the speculative capitalist — local manifestation of 
that ubiquitous person with a genius for harvest- 
ing where others have tilled, and wearing others' 
laurels as his own. With trials such as these to face, 
it is natural that the back-blocksman of Australia is 
as little of the buccaneer of popular fiction — ^with his 
weapon-studded belt — as may be. To carry on the 
war in front, against the elements, he bears no more 
than the simple tools of his trade— on horseback, a 
whip; on foot, axe, adze, branding-iron, or cross-cut 
saw: to save his position in rear and flank (alas! it 
was here that oftenest the assaults of the enemy pre- 
vailed) we find him toiling with bank-book and ledger. 
He is a thing — though working, it is true, in wide, 
new fields — of dull to-day. 

Name your true backwoodsman as his portrayers 
have shown him to our giddy youth, and a man arises, 
care-free as the wind, carrying his fortunes on his 
trigger-finger. Say the word squatter, and we see a 
man, workmanlike certainly, and set in a wide field of 
action, but clogged at every step with small commer- 
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cial cares. He works in the land of sundown; but 
if he is to work towards success, his thoughts must 
travel eternally along the route of his outward jour- 
ney, down to the cities, along the links of his com- 
munications, and hold counsel with merchant and 
banker, and watch the rise and fall of markets and ex- 
change. 

So, when G^lyer and Somers drifted into dreaming, 
in the hour of their entry as full and rightful owners — 
under Government lease — of their Strathfield cattle- 
run, be sure they had earned that hour through con- 
scientious drudgery of many months, and were to 
make good its prophecies, if at all, with their best 
years as the price. When they lay down they talked, 
we remember, of business for an hour, and slept upon 
a momentary thought of home and fortune. It was 
to be the tenour of their living in the days to come at 
Strathfield. 

As they slept that night, there lay, ten miles to the 
eastward of them, an army of occupation, of which 
they were at once the scouts and generals-command- 
ing. For behind them, set in a ring of sullen watch- 
fires, were two thousand breeding cattle — mothers to 
be of the Strathfield herds — that to-morrow were to 
beg^n the new chapter in the history of the territory 
as it passed beneath the rule of the white man. For 
four months now the two owners had crept to the 
westward, as drovers of their creeping cattle; now 
that the herd had long ago outlived the last danger 
of stampede, the owners with their head stockman had 
ridden forward to luxuriate in the pride of possession 
before they should be hampered by absorbing triviali- 
ties. No wonder that, on the eve of such a venture, 
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they both — each of them according to his habit — ^let 
their thoughts go full and free to meet the future. 

That ten-mile ride, from the cattle-camp to the 
place that was to be the homestead and head-quarters 
of their new estate, was the triumphant ending of 
their first year of independence — ^their real baptism 
of squatterhood. A year ago they had emerged from 
the pupilage of their colonial experience, full of the 
sober discontent that makes for individual possession. 
Out of their common aims and restlessness had grown 
their common casting and rejection of schemes, upon 
an ascending scale of magnitude, to fit the imperial 
largeness of their desires and the estimate of their 
own capacity of accomplishment. The schemes drew 
first their minds, and then themselves — ^with map and 
compass hidden deep in their outfit — to the westward. 
Then had followed the delicious months, openly of 
asking for work, surreptitiously of running the lines 
of the very outposts of settlement by day, and a 
greedy conning of the map by night in lonely camps 
— ^months when even the greatest of their schemes be- 
gan to take to itself the colours of reality. Then, the 
meeting, out on the frontiers, with the laconic Dan 
and — part through his unlettered guidance, part by 
help of their own rough surveying — the heart-shaking 
discovery that there still lay open between and beyond 
the rudely-shapen limits of the territory already under 
occupation, this thousand-and-odd square miles of 
empty, grassy wealth. On the night of that discovery 
it seemed to both of them that the solemn gum-trees 
rocked above their camp, while the straddling com- 
passes worked across the map, proving Dan's vague 
bushman's instinct and their own furtive surveying 
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to have been not things of emptiness. Then, the sud- 
den flight of Colyer for the Lands Office; Somers' 
ostentatious loafing — covering a fury of impatience — 
down to the nearest telegraph station to wait the result 
of Colyer's expedition. At last the news came ticking 
oflf the wires and was handed out to Somers, who had 
spent his latter days smoking on the verandah-edge 
of the Post Office, in the shape of a message, with 
these words : " Somers, Bundool. Lease granted, cat- 
tle under offer. Survey ordered, bring Dan. Station 
named Strathfield. Colyer." It was a bare shilling's- 
worth, and without adjectives. And Colyer had taken 
the naming of the run (which Somers had wanted to 
call by a musically-sounding aboriginal word) into his 
own hands. But Somers* joy in the message was quite 
unreflecting; and unemployed and primitive towns- 
men in the far-western town wondered why the 
stranger amongst them was leaping on the Post Office 
verandah, as if stamping upon supposititious snakes; 
they had thought him a sober man, and in the Bush 
there was only one lucid explanation of this solitary 
outbreak — it must be the " Dileeriums." But when, 
over a neighbouring bar, the townsmen learned that 
the stranger, one Mr. Somers, was not mad drunk, 
but exalted and generous, and a new squatter come 
amongst them, they drank his health. Then, the rush 
to town with Dan, and the glorious whirl of prepara- 
tion there; the screwing out of cautiously-courteous 
bankers of the last possible shilling of credit; the 
choosing and buying of an outfit which was reduced 
by the cynical and spartan Dan to the least dimensions 
and the nakedest utility compatible with the needs of 
the pioneer squatter of sterling intentions. In all these 
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vital preparations Colyer and Somers each fell, with- 
out prearrangement, to that section of Ihe work which 
suited him best, and with the happiest results. It 
seemed as if nature herself had planned the partner- 
ship on lines of the soundest expediency, suiting each 
member to the smooth, true running of the whole, 
Colyer had the administrator's eye for greater things ; 
Somers was happiest in the overseeing and handling 
of essential detail : each man by right of instinct was 
Etted to command in his sphere ; but since the spheres 
were different there was unanimity in the result. So, 
while Colyer haunted the Government departments and 
goaded laggard officials into action, Somers, with Dan 
as his henchman, saw to it that tools, tents, blankets, 
harness, and a thousand and one vital trivialities, were 
the cheapest and soundest of their sort. When bankers 
— lurking like spiders in their parlours — ^had to be 
awed or impressed, so that credit might be made the 
most of, it was Colyer who talked most, though 
Somers would drop in modest and telling asides of 
purely practical import that gave weight and balance 
to Colyer's too-liberal estimates, and went far to con- 
found the bankers' financial scepticism. It was Colyer 
who, early in the negotiations, got the cattle under 
offer at strikingly reasonable terms ; it was Somers 
who sat for long days upon the stockyard rails, and, 
with Dan at his elbow, saw the beasts run through the 
yards and cast all weedy, til-coloured, or otherwise 
exceptionable heifers. As a result, the young squat- 
ters started for the west behind two thousand head 
of cattle, so even, bright, soft-skinned and well-grown 
that even Dan, of the powerful and pessimistic, though 
limited, vocabulary, was reduced to a benignant 
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silence, or to violent prophecies of swift and sure dis- 
aster — the equivalents with elementary Dan of a rare 
enthusiasm. 

No wonder, then, that the two young adventurers 
spent their first evening on Strathfield — after having 
brought their cattle within a day's march of home, 
and that without the loss of a single beast — in plotting 
each his ideal future, unstintedly and without fear. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AN ARMV OF OCCUPATION 

SoMERS had lain that night through in a very ec- 
stasy of recuperative slumber. Bom of that order of 
nervous sleepers whose nights are made, their lives- 
long, hideous and enervating, or blissful and healing, 
by dreams that make record in phantasmal, huge ex- 
aggeration of the mind's complexion in the day, he 
had to-night been lapped in oblivion or had dreamed 
dreams of happy augury. And, as it happens with 
light sleepers in the open air, the voices of the night 
spoke to an unsleeping sentry in his ear, and waked 
him now and then, to rise on his elbow, with all his 
senses crystal-clear and his muscles strung and ready 
for surprises. Thrice he thus raised himself and 
looked about him — at his sleeping mates, at the watch- 
ing trees and the throbbing stars above them — and lay 
down again, to taste each time, with an exactly con- 
scious, yet purely animal delight, how sleep, like a 
mother, re-gathered him in her arms. Out of a deep, 
delicious nowhere he had come at last upon a stretch 
larger than many worlds'-lengths, of swelling moor- 
land, with no sky overhead, but only the great twilight 
that is in dreams. Before him, the hill was strewn and 
heaped with blocks of unhewn stone; and he had 
come, the appointed builder of the house that was to 
rise out of this disorder. In utter confidence he was 
there to build, waiting only for guidance in the plan 
and order of his work ; he was listening for a single 
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word, to be spoken by the architect. That spoken, he 
would be given his plan, and fall instantly to work. 
Beneath his unaided hands, then, a palace would rise 
from this confusion. 

Still waiting that word, he found himself awake — 
yet with the reality about him sweetened by the clear 
promise of his dream — sitting up in his blankets and 
propped upon his hands, as he stared across the creek. 
Thick night was about him, but against the pale rib- 
bon of the dawn the rough shoulders of the little crag 
beyond the water stood clearly outlined. He watched 
the light creep upward until the pinnacle of the hill 
was outlined against the grey as if new-grown from 
the darkness ; then he dug for crimson embers in the 
ashes, and fanned them to a blaze. As he went down 
to draw water for the tea, he was already in a new 
world, immense and grey ; a wraith of mist lay coiled 
upon the surface of the water. He set the billy on 
the fire ; his mates still slept like the dead ; the dawn- 
wind drew, steady and chill, out of the east ; a mul- 
titudinous whispering sounded from the trees; a dis- 
tant clash of horse-bells rang in the working day as 
the horses woke at the touch of the wind and shook 
themselves. Far away in some echoing channel of 
the river-bed a colony of laughing jackasses fell into 
wild paroxysms of mirth; and near and far other 
groups became infected, till the air shook to their 
chorussing. Seeing his mates stir at last, Somers went 
off on tip-toe, and, breaking into a run as he cleared 
the camp, he raced through the long grass till he stood 
on the crown of the low hill, and among the four tall 
saplings that had inspired him to prophecy the night 
before. 
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With memories of last night's seeJng-fit and the 
more mystical dream of a moment ago both working 
strangely upon him, Somers dragged away the raffle 
of bark-strips and branches, that had been the blacks' 
encampment, from its supporting tree, and threw it 
together in a heap. On the exposed place that it had 
covered lay sorry relics of its occupiers — bones and 
rags, tufts of 'possum-fur, a broken shear-blade thick 
with rust, the end of a shattered boomerang, and name- 
less sundries. The place sent up a stale and nauseous 
smell. Somers raked the foul lumber away and 
amongst the tinder-dry wreck of the habitation, and 
in a kind of a pagan fury that was half vengeful and 
destructive, half sorrow for a beaten enemy, he set 
a match to the heap, and in a moment a roaring tower 
of flame was set between him and his mates, who, as 
he had seen, were stirring, but had not observed him. 
At that, the sacrificial mood deserted him. Busy with 
a scheme of retaliation, he gathered an armful of 
sticks, and sent them from behind the fire, one by 
one, spinning high in the air, and so that they lighted 
within earshot of the camp in a series of resounding 
thuds. He accompanied this demonstration with a 
succession of his blood-curdling yells. When his 
sticks were exhausted, he burst through the smoke, 
and charged down upon the camp. 

Colyer was sitting up in his blankets, clasping his 
shins and blinking heavily, and Dan, who was making 
the tea, greeted Somers' iinal hop, step, and jump 
into the camp with his wonted brisk irrelevance, shout- 
ing,— 

" Close-reef the binnacle, my hearties." 
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Colyer dragged himself into wakefulness with a dis- 
locating yawn and stretch, saying, — 

" Started your career by destroying valuable station 
property, what? Bum the grass if you're not care- 
ful." 

" Crown of the hill," Somers retorted, " is as bald 
as your heel ; and I forgot your antiquarian taste for 
aboriginal remains. Besides, I've a poor opinion of 
the man that isn't first into the water for a swim, 
mighty poor." Somers was extracting towel and soap. 
"Any blacks' relics, though, really?" Colyer asked 
casually, though he was surreptitiously gathering boots 
and washing-gear. 

"Relics enough, especially smell," replied the un- 
suspecting Somers, " to knock you down. Swindler !" 
he roared, as the wily Colyer, being ready, took the lead 
in a race to the creek-bank. 

After frantic disrobing, the two men went head 
foremost into the still water with a single splash. 

" The piebald wins," shouted the impartial Dan, 
who had followed leisurely, and arrived to see the 
strong, wet young arms and shoulders of his em- 
ployers swinging in a race down the middle of the 
water-hole, breaking the still surface and leaving dis- 
order behind them. 

Thus, without ceremony, but to the letter of tradi- 
tion in such cases, was Strathfield cattle-station brought 
beneath the yoke of empire. 

That first day set the pattern of a hundred that were 
to follow it. After breakfast the two proprietors, by 
common consent, betook themselves to the ridge, al- 
ready, by right of nature, appointed as the site of their 
new home. A white layer of ashes lay there to set 
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the period to aboriginal idleness and misrule. The 
white men watched, saying nothing, while a stray 
current of air, moving across the ashes, gathered up 
a tiny cloud from the feathery remains, and scattered 
it noiselessly amongst the grass. They moved away, 
and found by pacing that the two saplings furthest 
from the ashes would comfortably carry their big 
tent — to arrive this evening with their other baggage 
and their cattle. The rigging of the tent suggested 
a ridge-pole to carry it between the saplings; the 
ridge-pole suggested the resources of timber on the 
run, for prospective building and fencing; for the 
building of a hut to follow the tent, the putting up of 
a horse-paddock — to hold the horses in work — that 
should enclose the homestead and the big water-hole. 
Somers, as he hugged to himself the memory of his 
vision of over-night, looked about him along the ridge, 
and made an imaginary survey of the paddock fence, 
and saw again the meeting of promise and possibility. 
Colyer, as he leant against a sapling, with his arms 
crossed upon his chest, and smoked voluminously, 
was looking further afield. 

" Ay, that's it," he said, in the manner of summing 
up, " the first duty of the squatter ; to steady the cattle 
on the run, and knock up a hut and a bit of a horse- 
paddock, and then man," he broke out impatiently, 

" if we were a bit free, just wouldn't we show these 
crawlers round here what this country's made for — 
the owls — them and their cattle ! Look at it" — ^he 
spread out his hands — " isn't it just crying out for 
sheep, and capital? A bit of dam-making, fifty miles 
of wire fencing, a few drafts of merinoes — up goes 
the monkey ! See me in Parliament, Rotten Row ; 
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* 

any dum-where I please. Jerry, if we had a few thou- 
sand clear — ^what?" 

" So we have— clear overdraft at the bank. WeVe 
children of the soil, my son, for the time. The hut 
and the horse-paddock and the mill-stone round our 
necks, called overdraft for short — that's our ticket for 
the present." 

" Right you are, old jog-trot Jeremiah," Colyer 
answered, descending good-humouredly from his 
heights. " Let's run up the horses, and take a ride 
down the creek and look out the nearest patch of 
timber." 

" So we will. Look ! there come the mokes." 

The men turned to watch as Dan came in sight be- 
yond the southern end of the ridge. The stockman 
had fastened both hobble-straps to a foreleg of each 
of the horses, and was riding bareback on the hind- 
most one. Dan was merely one of a united party, for 
his reins swung in loops. He was singing fortissimo 
— with his customary disdain of the laws of music — 
in the manner signifying that his world (meaning, 
with Dan, the moment) was very well. The horses 
strung in loose file before him towards the water. The 
chink of the hobble-chains and the swish of the horses' 
feet through the golden grass came up through the 
morning silence to the men upon the ridge. Stock- 
men and horses, as they drifted across the ocean-wide 
stretch of the downs, looked no bigger than so many 
small fishing-boats sliding into port from the open sea. 
The sun had cleared the tree-tops now, and, having 
climbed above the first still depths of air, was throb- 
bing within his edges already with something of his 
noontide fervour; but it was early in the season, the 
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men were young and weathered, so that the heat was 
merely grateful, and the flies as yet few — ^this was a 
squatter's paradise, and to-night the breeding herd 
would be set free in it. Colyer and Somers turned to 
one another, full of a common pride, and each took a 
deep breath, as if to give utterance to great thoughts. 
But, beneath each other's eyes, the words withered. 

" I think this will do very nicely," Somers remarked 
in an ordinary way; and, "Oh, it's just middling," 
Colyer said. In half an hour the camp was empty of 
men. 

Dan had ridden back to meet the cattle; the two 
squatters went exploring among the ridges that 
flanked the eastern side of the creek, following its 
upward course. After a mid-day meal at the camp, 
they ran the water-course downward, and to the south. 

The sun's pulsating had been stilled again, and his 
heat and brilliancy tempered by the tawny haze of 
afternoon, when the two men returned once more to 
camp. They drank and bathed their faces at the water, 
letting their horses stroll and nibble with loose bridles. 
They were about to ride eastward to meet the cattle, 
and Colyer's head was beneath his saddle-flap as he 
tightened up his girths, when Somers, who had his 
hands still sunk in the cool water, looked up. 

" Listen ! here they come," he shouted to Colyer, 
as he stood up. 

They resolved to avail themselves once more of 
proprietary privileges, and so withdrew, leaving the 
creek-crossing free, along by the water. There they 
hitched up their horses and sat down to be spectators 
of their own magnificence. " At the saluting-point, by 
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Jingo !" Colyer put it ; *' drawn up for the march past. 
Oh, yes ; it's a field day, if you like." 

A faint tumultuary murmur was growing out of the 
distance, elemental and turbulent like the roar of 
waters, yet hoarse and vibrant with the sound of living 
voices. Even when it had broadened until louder in- 
dividual bellowings stood out to mark the whole mass 
of sound as the sum of the lowings of many cattle, 
yet the turmoil still possessed that quality of great 
noises of the world that seems to be borrowed from 
the infinite — though the air was full of sound, yet the 
two men who sat and listened to it rolling towards 
them seemed to dwell in silence, to which the roaring 
was as a mighty background. The clink of a bit, a 
cringe of leather as one of the horses moved, the fall 
of a dead leaf beside them, or the suppressed prelimi- 
nary chuckles of a jackass overhead who was making 
ready to salute the sinking sun — every small sound 
about them fell upon their ears with a distinctness that 
was even emphasized by the large uproar of the cattle. 

Above the rocky rise beyond the creek a golden 
fume of dust arose; the earth was shaking to the 
din and trampling of the herd, and yet there had been 
no sign of one of them. Then the crest of the rise 
was broken — a single heifer rose up and stood an in- 
stant silhouetted against the rolling dust behind her; 
she sniffed the air inquiringly, started down the slope 
at a trot, the trot broke into a canter, and the canter 
was varied by gambollings of the inimitable uncouth- 
ness of all cow-kind when at play. She bellowed at 
her capering, and the bellowing was broken by the 
exercise into a series of ludicrous ejaculations. By 
the time the pioneer was well upon her way down the 
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slope, a hundred more young cows had appeared above 
the ridge, had paused and begun to trot, bellow, and 
caper precisely after the manner of their leader; and 
hundred after hundred followed these, till the rise and 
the creek-fiat were one bellowing, bucking chaos of 
flourishing boms and tails, and heaving, bright- 
skinned bodies. As the rabble flowed down the bank 
to the creek-crossing, it steadied and packed itself into 
a solid press towards the drinking place; the leading 
beasts as they drank were pushed out and out into 
deep water, till it seemed as if a huge catastrophe 
from drowning and mangling were imminent. Yet 
matters were settled by order of nature and brute 
strength ; the cattle, having drunk their fill, found 
their way somehow, singly, then in pairs, dozens, hun- 
dreds, up the other bank, and spread out upon the 
downs. 

When the mass of the herd had capered down to 
water, a few experienced and elderly cows followed ; 
these also went rigorously through the gymnastic rite, 
though somewhat perfunctorily, and with care. Last 
of all there followed, like guns after light infantry, 
a detachment of slow, deep-bodied, massive-necked, 
shaggy-polled bulls. These strolled down as if deep 
in thought, waded in chest high and pondered philo- 
sophically at their potations, withdrawing afterwards 
to the dry sand in the river-bed, where they rumbled 
at one another in their throats and went through cer- 
tain forms of animosity, plunging their horns in the 
sand and raking and flinging it in showers over them- 
selves and each other with their fore hoofs. These 
manoeuvres completed, they also scattered through the 
herd. 
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As the herd drank, two horsemen, Dan and another, 
crested the ridge and sat sideways in their saddles till 
the cattle had dispersed ; when the river-bed was emp- 
tied they rode down, and Colyer and Somers came for- 
ward to meet them. Dan and the other stockman car- 
ried, one a spade, the other a shovel. With these the 
men made ready, turn and turn about, for the final 
act of invasion of new territory, by cutting away on 
each side the sheer edges of the creek-banks, making 
a crossing possible for wheels. 

As they worked, the pad of many hoofs sounded on 
the stony ridge, and a dozen horses, followed by a 
lithe-looking mountecl youth, ran down to water, drank, 
and rolled in the sand and nibbled at one another for 
a while, and followed the cattle. 

Last of all, as the dusk was drawing in, a clank and 
jingle sounded beyond the crest, and a loaded, covered 
dray, drawn by five horses and driven by a grey- 
bearded, fierce-looking man — who was, however, ex- 
travagantly gentle and careful with his team — came, 
with brakes screwed fast, lurching and yawing tenta- 
tively down hill like a gigantic tortoise. When the 
rude crossing had been pointed out to the driver, the 
rest, owners and all, stood respectfully aside — they 
knew better than to offer aid or suggestion. The 
driver, his team working to his commands, by a suc- 
cession pf manoeuvres — each one a study in the art 
and practice of the perfect teamster — lowered his dray 
into the creek-bed, brought it at a steady pull through 
the clogging sand, and stopped it by the foot of the 
further bank. There, when they were breathed, he 
drew up his horses at a word, so that every trace-chain 
was taut and every shoulder leaned in the collar; 
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another word, and every horse threw his weight for- 
ward and fought his way up the steep bank — the army 
of occupation had arrived upon Strathfield, the double 
wheel-track that followed it made the investment com- 
plete. 

It was another mild, radiant, dewless night, and no 
tents were pitched; each man lay down amongst the 
litter of the camp where it suited him. Once again, 
amid the waste hours, Somers woke, this time as at 
a call to go on watch. He was already afoot, with the 
drover's instinct awake in him, before he remembered 
that the last watch of the journey had run out. There 
was no moon, but, with eyes accustomed to vigils of 
the road, he could see that the face of the downs was 
dotted thick with cattle, so used to their nightly round- 
ing up that they had as yet no heart to wander far. 
Somers' eyes were clear, but the shadow of sleep was 
on his thoughts. The cattle seemed visionary. It was 
delicious to think he might sleep again, and must not 
watch. Strange fancies crowded on him, and he rev- 
elled drowsily in them, childishly, and half afraid. 
The cattle one minute were things so small and near 
that he could have gathered them in his hand or stuck 
them in rows on pins ; then they were so big, and cov- 
ered such a space, that they and the downs were of a 
piece with the firmament. Then they would mass into 
silent squadrons, and go filing away in a hundred pro- 
cessions — incredible myriads of them — ^away to places 
behind the stars. There was a frightful jarring crash 
— Somers had gone asleep while standing, and had 
fallen on hands and knees among his blankets. He 
was awake now; yet the strewn camp litter and the 
deathly silent, swaddled figures of the men were not 
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quite real either. The empty dray-shafts were cer- 
tainly waiting some white, celestial draught horse. A 
single, booming snore from beneath the dray was 
human, however, and fixed the position of things for 
Somers. It was real; but no wonder that fancy 
played with it all. He and his mate were the first of 
a great breed of men, named squatters, to call upon 
this wilderness to give up its fruits. Since the world 
was, this place had been waiting here for them, their 
dray, their herd and horses. Verily, and in a g^eat 
manner, the new life had begun for him. 
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CHAPTER IV 

COLYER GOES TOWNWARD 

The business of squatting, as necessarily under- 
taken by our two friends — being, as they were, men 
of limited capital, and having neither influence in high 
financial quarters nor the obsequious quaHties to go 
in search of it— is own brother to dicing. Colyer and 
Somers had staked their all, and the last shilling they 
could borrow, against Strathfield cattle-station as the 
gaming-table, with Providence (so-called) as crou- 
pier, and the run of a dozen or so of seasons as so 
many throws of the dice. Endowed and fashioned 
as they were, there was no other way for them but this 
in which to challenge fortune. So far, as to the man- 
ner of their venture, they were of one mind absolutely. 
They might, on the one hand, have shunned the bogey 
Overdraft, have kept within their slender means, em- 
ployed no labour, done all their own work, and eked 
out the years of trial in dirt and niggardly isolation, 
letting a few head of inferior cattle breed slowly to the 
paying point ; or they might have shared the risk — 
also subsequently, and very unevenly, the result-^of 
the enterprise with some one of the speculative fra- 
ternity referred to in earlier pages. The first of these 
alternatives appeared to both young men to be mere 
sluggardliness and stagnation; the very thought of 
the second with its sacrifice of independence and its 
more than possibility of the fruits they gathered pass- 
ing to idle hands, moved them to restive indignation. 
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They would stake their own, and all of it, and take 
what the gods sent ; but the triumph or the tribulation 
was to be their own, and none other's. 

Already, when they rose and looked about them on 
their second morning of full-grown squatterhood, they 
saw that they had won the first throw from blind for- 
tune. While they had been in town, busy with the 
preparations for this invasion of their estate, the 
dice had fallen, so to say, turning up sixes. During 
their absence, winter had passed, spring showers had 
been plentiful, and, later on, the heavens had poured 
out treasures upon the land in form of steady, soaking 
rain, sucked up from the sea and carried landward on 
the east wind. Now it was early summer ; the grass 
had outgrown its lush and vivid youth, and was straw- 
gold in the leaf, but shot with green in the stem — as 
nourishing as grain, and as sound and sweet. In the 
round world there was not an)rwhere — ^not even on 
old, tended weeded, re-fertilized acres — any stretch 
of earth that was sheeted in finer pasture than that in 
which the Strathfield cattle were turned loose, knee- 
deep, and free to graze and wander in, if it pleased 
them, to and beyond the sky-line. 

The cattle were thus set free, that is to say, after a 
week's close supervision had proved that the long 
journey westward and the discipline of nightly watch- 
ing had freed them from the ties of home, and dis- 
posed them to settle down in their new quarters. This 
they did, as though bom upon the new run ; and thus 
the men were left well-nigh without stock-keeping 
cares at the start, and at liberty to fall to at the neces- 
sary building. The stockman and the lad, who had 
been taken on for the droving trip, were paid off ; the 
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owners, Dan, and the grizzled Bill Harkness— cook, 
horse-driver, and bush-carpenter; a very tiger for 
hard work — ^took up the burden of reclaiming Strath- 
field from its ages' sloth. The timbered ridges 
sounded to the axe stroke and the tearing crash of 
falling trees ; the face of the ground was scored with 
many lines, all focussing at first about the homestead 
ridge and another near it, as the felled timber was 
dragged in for hut and temporary stockyard. Colyer 
and Somers ran and pegged a line out from and along 
the water-hole, where the horse-paddock fence was to 
run. 

The two young squatters worked, through that first 
spring and summer, by day like navvies, and slept 
at night like their dead ancestors. Over a morning 
pipe they would pass events in review; for half an 
hour nightly they would bring out their cherished log- 
and stock-books, and write up what the day added to 
the economic history of Strathfield. These consulta- 
tions and recordings told, without waste of words and 
in eloquent figures, that the cattle-run was on the high 
road to prosperity. Nearly every item read like a 
chapter-heading in the true romance they were writing 
headlong, of the making of a fortune by cattle-rearing. 
" December 14th" — ^thus the log-book opened — '' Cat- 
tle arrived last night. Dan round mob this morning. 
Quiet. Fixing camp, rigging tent, etc." So Colyer 
had written, in his firm caligraphy. And Somers had 
added furtively, in little, wandering characters : " G. 
S. cut ridge-pole for tent. First axe to swing, first 
chips to fly, first tree to fall, on Strathfield. Salve." 
But Colyer, next night, had passed over these ecstatic 
superfluities in silence and with a slight frown. 
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Somers felt himself justly rebuked, and in future kept 
a private note-book for his poetic reflections. Then, 
from one or another of the official records, " Pegged 
out hut," " Ran and pegged lines of paddock," " Began 
temporary stockyard," were written within a fort- 
night. Within a month it stood — ^without embellish- 
ment, but with copy-book neatness, in Colyer's hand — 
" Branded first batch of calves. Bulls, 1 1 ; heifers, 
13 ; total, 24." Thus week by week the story ran its 
course, every sentence of it big with promise. 

Thus for six months the two squatters' minds and 
hands were busy and their lives filled to the brim. 
But they moved, so far, in a narrow circle ; for their 
vital interests were necessarily bound within the terri- 
tory over which their cattle grazed, and to their build- 
ing at home ; and these left them still in utter isolation 
from the world of men. Of a forenoon one or another 
would ride round the herd, and be back by noon, 
having made a complete circuit and left still a great 
ring of untrodden country between himself and the 
nearest neighbours of Strathfield. All hands turned 
to for an occasional branding-up of calves; and thus 
— stock-riding, branding, building, fencing, Sunday's 
clothes-washing, and delicious rest or afternoon prowl 
with a gun after duck or turkey — the whole business 
of the cattle-station for the first few months never took 
one of the men outside a six-mile radius from the 
homestead. And Strathfield territory, it will be re- 
membered, embraced a thousand square miles within 
its boundaries. 

In June the evenings began to draw down chill and 
early, and the dawn more than once had broken, after 
a dewy night, upon a landscape silvered over with 
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rime, and showed the river-timber choked to the middle 
in white mist. The grass grew starved a little in its 
extremities by the cold, and the cattle drew out and 
spread further in search of fresh feed. Also, tools 
were wearing out or broken; rations would not last 
out another six weeks, and the journey to Bundool 
and back with dray and horses for a load would take 
at the least a month. The chiefs held counsel to- 
gether. 

" You and Bill go," Colyer said, with a touch of 
conscious resignation. 

" Rot !" said Somers promptly. " Let Bill finish 
the paddock. Fd as soon lose an eye as him, just now. 
Let the poor old chap stay for his own good too." 

"Ah, till he hears the pubs a-callin'. I forgot. 
Isn't ripe yet." 

" Give him a show, Len ; he may take root here. 
We'll never see another workman like him." 

" Can't run a drunkards' home, Jerry. But — ^well, 
while he's of use. You and Dan, then." 

" The cattle would follow Dan's tracks like so many 
spaniels, they're so used to him. Why two, anyhow ?" 

" Oh, case of a smash, I thought. Maybe it's ex- 
travagant; yes. You patch your best trousers, then, 
and go yourself, Jerry. I'll mind the shop." 

" I don't want to go," Somers answered quietly, 
presenting the crown of a dilapidated hat to Colyer, 
as he looked down and rubbed the floor with a large 
blucher boot that was laced with raw hide and gaping 
at the toe. 

They were sitting in their new hut, by the thick 
light of a fat-lamp. Each man sat on the edge 
of a bunk, of flour-bags slung on saplings, that ran 
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along each wall. The table between them that held 
the lamp, the walls of upright posts holding horizontal 
rows of logs dropped between them, the roof of bark 
tied with thongs of hairy raw hide, and the naked 
rafters, were all sound, stable and weather though 
not wind-proof, and all fresh hewn by axe, adze, or 
saw. It was so new that the place was full of the 
faint, sweet smell of fermenting sap ; yet it looked, all 
riven as it was from the slopes of the everlasting, 
silent hills, strangely old as well. Certainly a perfect 
setting for the pioneers. 

" I don't want to go," Somers repeated, still swing- 
ing his foot on the earthen floor. 

"Jerry!" Colyer shouted, and laughed as Somers 
looked up, startled. " We'll both go, my son ; you 
alonga me — ^two fella." 

" I'll be damned if we do !" 
" You will be, then. It's fixed, anyhow." 
" What's bitten you, Len ? Leave the run ?" 
" The run won't run, not far, before we come back." 
" But why in thunder two of us? Man, it's lunacy." 
" 'Tisn't. Instinct, the what d'ye callum that makes 
for thingummygig— righteousness. Didn't like the 
appearance of you bunched together there, not game 
to look up. Your looks don't improve when you raise 
your head." Colyer pointed as he particularized. 
" Hat, a disgrace, ruinous ; shirt, looks as if it had been 
washed in sand and mangled in a mowing-machine ; 
trousers, native of the soil ; socks, none ; boots, dere- 
lict ; face atid hands ? Well, you and Rip van Winkle 
would make a fine buggy-pair this minute." 

" Go and fetch me a rig-out, then. I don't want to 
leave now." 
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" It's the inner man wants a change most." Colyer 
got up and began to walk restlessly to and fro the 
length of the little room. " The word ' town' showed 
me: we can do with a shaking-up, Jerry. We're not 
built like these two primitives. God gave them a soul- 
case apiece guaranteed bush-proof. Listen." The 
voices of Dan and Bill came in from without, where 
they were smoking and spitting in high and happy 
confabulation. 

Somers leaned towards the wall, propping himself 
up with both hands on the back rail of his bunk, and 
stared at the roof. Every rafter, every sheet of bark, 
every green-hide thong, sang of free, full days of work, 
nights of perfect sleep and bright awakenings ; now, 
at mention of a world beyond the cattle-run, a world 
he had come near forgetting, there was a new note of 
restlessness and yearning in the song. 

"And you think," he said, "that a week's basking 
in the culture of Bundool will re-civilize me — us?" 

Colyer stopped in his patrol and looked down at his 
mate. " Culture !" He laughed suddenly, was sol- 
emn again, and continued his walking. " Well, no. 
Boozy fellow-squatters (they'll be for patronising and 
pitying us as schoolboys, rot 'em!) and barmaids all 
a-privateering, and publicans with an eye out for future 
profits or a share of the present overdraft of Strath- 
field. That's it." 

" That's just what I can't face," Somers answered 
slowly, still looking at the roof. " Len, I saw it 
coming. You must go and fetch the rations. 

You're " 

Thicker-skinned?" prompted Colyer. 

Rubbish ! Better-brained. Go to Bundool, wash, 
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sleep in sheets, get the rousingest dinner you can find ; 
think of bottled beer and vegetables." Somers paused 
to repeat the last words in a spasm of agonized long- 
ing, but continued hurriedly : " Then you'll feel lordly. 
Then write to the Bank ; patronise 'em, say we've clean 
forgotten such a matter as bills payable — things is 
flourishing that way. And ruffle round and throw out 
your chest amongst the fellow-squatters. Let 'em 
know we're lying off to be in at the finish. You can 
do these things. I couldn't." 

" Play second hypocrite, then ; but come." 

" Shan't," Somers said, his resolution hardening 
in the face of opposition. He slid back into the hollow 
of his bunk, raised his heels to the edge of it, and, with 
fingers clasped about his shins, watched the restless 
Colyer above his lifted knees. " The dry-rot — ^the 
* leprosy of the wilderness,' isn't it?" he went on — 
" won't touch me under another twelvemonth. Any- 
how, nothing short of champagne, and a sight of the 
sea, and the metropolitan business generally will cure 
it when it does come, Bundool ? Oogh !" 

"You're touched already, Jerry, or the shadow of 
it's on you. You're the dead spit of the ancient mari- 
ner as you sit now. Man, it isn't the social whirl of 
Bundool. You'll see the coach, and people that smell 
of the cities, and you'll hear the telegraph-wire sing. 
And " 

"Well.^ I'm still cold." 

"Letters from home, sonny. Alia! that fetches 
you." 

Somers' feet had come to the ground with a thud, 
and he was sitting squarely up. " Letters, eh ? I'll 
compromise on that." 
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"Good. You'll come?" 

" No, I won't. You fetch 'em. Letters ! Think of 
two Britishers forgetting the sound of the postman's 
knock. And newspapers — Europe drowned in blood, 
for all we know ; crowns selling as scrap ; election of 
first President of the Republic of Hindustan. From 
home, eh? Go and fetch 'em, Len. I'll read 'em here; 
they'll set the springs running in the desert, never 
fear." 

Colyer persisted stubbornly; but Somers, though 
he had grown wistful and was fingering at the rents 
and stains of his garments as if suddenly ashamed and 
resolved to be trim and clean hereafter, was obdurate. 
At last, when he had allowed several of Colyer's argu- 
ments to pass unheeded, the latter smote the table with 
his open hand. Somers looked up. 

" That's settled, then, Jerry ?" 

'* What ? Oh, yes. It's best for me and the run 
too. I'll stop." 

Colyer flung away angrily and stood with his back 
to Somers, looking through the empty doorway into 
the dark living-room of the hut. 

" I'm sorry, old chap," Somers said mildly. " I 
can't tear up the roots here — not for Bundool; and 
the letters '11 doctor me. And why such a fizzle, 
Len?" 

The other laughed out vexedly into the hollow room 
and checked himself. " That's it, you old pig. I don't 
quite know. When I started on you," he went on, 
still without turning, and as though the confession were 
being wrung from him, " I rather hoped I should go 
myself. And something laid hold of me you ought 
to go too, for the good of us both hereafter. Don't 
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ask me why, for I don't know. I think so still. You 
won't?" 

" No." 

" You think you'd better stay, for the good of you 
and me and the run — so help you ?" 

" So help me never. I'm set. Go and fetch the 
mail and clean clothes." 

" All right. Done." Colyer turned back to the light 
and blinked at it ; he looked relieved and his jaw was 
firm, and yet he half-guiltily avoided his mate's eyes. 
"Avast women's reasons!" he said contemptuously, 
and tossed his head sideways ; " let's get to ways and 
means." And forthwith they fell to planning the de- 
tails of the expedition. 

Their six months' course of hope, the stimulant, 
taken with that incomparable drug called toil, had left 
the two men a dusky brown, up to the biceps and 
down to the collar-bone, and as lean and muscular as 
trained boxers. During the time they had, so to say, 
never lifted their heads from work but to stand back, 
like an artist from his easel, and take a delighted view 
of how quickly and surely they were writing, on the 
face of Strathfield, at once the story of their own good 
fortime and a chapter in the history of the race they 
sprang from. As the days sped, they talked less of 
the future and more of to-day ; night by night, when 
work was done and they had eaten, smoked, written 
their cherished records and were alone, sleep was al- 
ready weighing down their eyelids. 

Three days after their consultation in the hut, the 
two men stood together by the foot of the little crag 
that overlooked the homestead and the great prospect 
beyond it. Wheels had crossed the ridge by the creek 
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for the second time in the history of the world : Colyer 
was going eastward with the empty dray and the five- 
horse team for his load, and Somers had come so far 
to see him off. The two men looked one another up 
and down. Colyer was standing, as became the cap- 
tain of a horse-team, level with the back-chain of his 
shafter; Somers, luxuriously idle for an hour, had his 
hands sunk deep in his ragged trousers, and was 
smoking. Colyer looked, by comparison with the 
other, well dressed. The men had pooled the rem- 
nants of their respective wardrobes, chopsing the 
soundest articles, and thus the driver's outfit, by scrub- 
bing against a stone in the creek and subsequent darn- 
ings and patchings — of the mannish order of needle- 
work, that proclaims rather than hides the repaired 
places — ^had been brought to a certain pitch of wild, 
unironed respectability of the back-blocks. Both, 
however, stood as straight as lances, and even in the 
tattered Somers there was nothing of the sullenness 
or savagery of isolation amongst the things of brute 
nature that was not manifestly removable by the bath, 
the barber, the outfitter, and a week in town. 

They were writing " Finis" and " Victory" to the 
tail of the first chapter of their history as squatters, 
and they knew it. This parting was a big moment in 
their lives ; but they were of the breed that takes its 
triumphs undemonstratively, even as it does its fight- 
ing. Both men were carefully unconcerned and cyni- 
cal, externally. 

"If the birds of the air should take to building in 
your beard, Jerry, before I get back with the clean 
things," Colyer said, "try and forgive them. They 
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will do it sometimes, you know, when a ! 
invites familiarity that way." 

" I'd rather be a decayed scarecrow than be puffed 
up with vulgar pride of borrowed plumes." 

" With these few remarks — Moses ! look how high 
the sun's got ! I must shove. Well, so long, old fid- 
dle-head" — Colyer spoke to his team ; the horses 
moved off steadily. 

" Beware of the drink. Too-rul-loo till we meet in 
Philippi," Somers called out. The teamster cracked 
his horse-whip in an ornamental way, but did not turn. 

Somers, with his hands still in the ragged trouser- 
pockets, watched until man, dray, and horses were 
swallowed in a dip of the ground, and still kept his 
eyes vacantly on the spot long after they had disap- 
peared. He pulled himself up resolutely at last, as if 
to hurry back to his occupation, but in the very act 
agreeable idleness laid hold of him again. As he stood 
now, he faced the little rocky slope and the crag that 
had served Colyer as look-out upon their new kingdom 
on that night six months ago. Somers eyed the 
heavens and the climbing sun in the bushman's man- 
ner — as if consulting the clock-hands. " It wants," 
he said aloud, " but two hours of noon. I will get me 
up into an high place and look far abroad, over my 
possessions and those of my — my pal, even he that is 
gone to town for a load of rations." He was already, 
having removed neither hands nor pipe, climbing 
studiously upward from stone to stone. " I will look 
upon our herds as they graze afar, and cast my eyes 
also near at hand; and see how the horse-paddock's 
gett'n on. And, behold" — he finished exultingly as 
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he sat down upon the topmost stone — *' it's all very 
good indeed!" 

Winter had begun ; the flies had been numbed or 
killed ; not even a bird-note sounded, for in the bush 
every bird has his hours of song, which he observes 
punctually, and now they were all still — Somers was 
surrounded by a great silence. The sky of faint and 
dazzling blue was clear from zenith to horizon of any 
speck or flaw of vapour; the far lines of hill and 
pasture stood out dean-cut against it, sharing its im- 
mensity, and yet so palpably conterminous with it 
that manifestly one needed but to run across the little 
intervening space in order to knock at the wall of 
heaven. As Somers' eye ran the circuit of the sky-line 
he fell silent, drew up his feet upon the stone where 
he sat, knit his fingers about his ankles, and grew 
heedless of present things. 

A succession of faint but resonant tappings came to 
call his thoughts from infinity to the actual. The first 
might have been struck by one who had followed 
Somers' own fancy — by some one who, standing on 
the horizon, was beating on the blue sky — the next 
was of earth, and near; at the third, Somers was 
looking over the heads of the coolibah trees at a tiny 
figure working with the centred ferocity of an ant. It 
was Bill Harkness. He was driving home a rail in 
the back line of the horse-paddock fence that ran 
straight as a rule amongst the pasture. Somers 
watched him with the double pride of workman and 
owner. He ran a craftsman's eye along the empty 
space that remained yet unclosed ; it would be finished 
long before Colyer returned. Then backward along 
the completed fence to the angle, and inward towards 
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the creek. Between the heads of two trees he could 
see the hut ; in a gap between two others stood the lit- 
tle stockyard ; there, at his feet, the bank of the creek 
was gapped where they had cut and slabbed steps and 
a platform — it was where they drew their water; a 
trodden path led from it to the hut. A little further 
down the water-hole was the dead tree, with its 
bleached upstanding roots, wherefrom he and his mate 
took their morning and evening header into the deep 
water. A little lower there was the living tree (he 
knew it well) at the foot of which he had dreamed 
his dream of six months ago. Dreamed ! it was half 
reality already — item by item he checked it off: the 
roughest of the work was done, well done; and he 
had wrought his full man's share, with his own hands. 
He spread them out before him — ^they were grained 
and ribbed like a blacksmith's. Colyer was on his 
way to bring letters from home. At that Somers 
stood upon the threshold of dreamland again; but 
another rapping sound recalled him. This time his 
eyes were drawn away out upon the grassy downs, to 
another moving speck ; and this one was crawling to- 
wards him out of the distance that was bounded by 
the blue pencilling of the western hills. It was crawl- 
ing, and giving forth tiny detonations as it moved. 
But again Somers' trained eye corrected his fanciful 
impressions. The creeping thing was a horse and a 
rider, facing home and dinner. Hence Corn-cob, the 
stock-horse, was going at a swinging canter, and Dan, 
the rider, was signifying his approach and his joy 
of the world by cracks of his stock-whip, each crack 
like a pistol-shot. Yet the two were dwarfed to in- 
significance by the bigness of their setting. So were 
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the cattle that flecked the downs here and there, look- 
ing little, less, then tiny, then visible only in mass; 
and between the furthest that the eye could catch and 
the ring of the horizon there seemed to lie an empty 
kingdom, and yet nowhere could Somers stretch his 
sight from where he sat to any limit of the cattle-run. 
He stood up to watch the oncoming Dan till the 
horse's crawl had quickened to a rush, and he could 
see Corn-cob's white stockings move forward and 
back, with a lifting, steady swing, through the yellow 
grass. 
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CHAPTER V 

A PARABLE OF THE SEA 

For close upon a month after the departure of Col- 
yer, Somers lived in a way that, through the years 
which were to follow, was appointed to shine in his 
memory as a pastoral ideal of happiness. At his age 
(he had passed the greater part of his eight-and- 
twentieth birthday swinging an axe in the Strathfield 
ridges) and with his temper of mind — direct, healthy, 
and robust in its action, yet vivid, sensitive, and shy 
in its reflectiveness — his present free conditions were 
by nature bound to make for complete wholcsomeness 
in his development. Half yeoman by blood, the earth, 
the open air, and the work of his hands for very love 
of work called him as a mother calls. He would often 
hear the singing fall of a tree, or look at his thriving 
cattle, or lay a fresh rail in the paddock-fence with 
a very passion of delight. But it was with more than 
the joy of the mere labourer, to whom his labour is 
the end, that Somers worked: he was the child of 
owners of the earth, of voyagers too, and fighting- 
men. Axe-blow and hammer-sound and the stroke 
of the spade must mean to him roof-tree and wall and 
the digging deep of foundations — ^must be the pledge 
of ownership. Such a mind as his, set in a weaker 
body and in command of limbs that did not crave for 
action, might, or rather must, at home, have run — 
whether as hobby or profession — to artistry and vexa- 
tion of spirit. As it was, at this period, work, health, 
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and an attainable object ahead, served to clip his as- 
pirations to conformity with action. At this time, his 
quick and vivid imagination was spur and helpmeet, 
not as a voice that called from heights unattainable, 
but as a warm and friendly presence that was ahead 
upon his line of march, that beckoned to him and grew 
nearer and clearer as he advanced, and heartened him 
to the overcoming of every obstacle that lay between it, 
or rather her, and himself. It was given to him at 
this time as it is given to few men — who are in the 
habit of taking thought as to what are to be the pen- 
alties laid upon others by their own success — to feel 
himself the commander of his fate; to feel the power 
of making it a happy one by the work of his own hands, 
and without hurt to any other man. It is a view of 
his life that is rarely possible to one of sensitive and 
yet practical imagination ; to one of such mould, how- 
ever, whom chance and inclination had appointed as 
part owner and founder of Strathfield cattle-run, it 
was pre-eminently possible. Month by month the pro- 
phetic instinct of the squatter that had drawn him and 
his mate to the westward was ripening in Somers' 
mind to the conviction that they had come there on 
the eve of a golden time for the pastoralists of those 
parts, and had come, moreover, equipped, to the last 
particular, perfectly. They were to taste of the hard- 
ship and endurance of the pioneer, but escape the sub- 
sequent bitterness that so often dogs pioneering enter- 
prise when it comes too early on the field — the going 
forth broken and penniless, leaving the work of their 
best years to the hands of shrewd, calculating folk, who 
had known the market value of idle watchfulness. 
They had already laid the foundations of their fortune 
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in the naked earth ; they were to finish it, from pedi- 
ment to pinnacle, with their own unaided hands. 

Somers, in fact, had learned and accepted, though 
he could not have expounded it, that gospel of happi- 
ness which is the only wisdom : he lived in the moment, 
for his work, which he loved ; he was happy in both, 
because they brought him health and gave hurt to no 
one; he looked backward little and without regret; 
he looked often ahead, and in clear confidence that his 
work and his way of living were honest, and were 
guiding him day by day and forthright to the best 
inheritance of manhood, or such as his race and time 
had taught him to believe as best — that of building a 
home, and bringing to it the Woman. 

Though he felt that the ties between himself and 
Colyer were riveted for life, Somers, in the privacy 
of his thoughts at times, found himself contemplating 
his partner's absence as a relief in more ways than one. 
The purely commercial and larger administrative cares 
of the station, for one thing, were being seen to, and 
that capably, now that Colyer was gone townward. 
Somers was happy to shirk these, whereas they were 
as meat and drink, he knew, to the trained shrewdness 
of his partner. The latter, although he had manfully 
done his full share of the first drudgery of station 
work, had manifestly laid it down when he went away 
with no less relief than Somers had felt in seeing him- 
self free to go on with it undisturbed. And again, 
Somers, left alone, could indulge to the full his fre- 
quent fits of dreaming after working hours. Till now 
the starkly unsentimental Colyer, who had the gift 
of conveying a tacit disapproval, had set the iron heel 
of common sense on every manifestation of any sort 
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that did not seem to him to make, whether in work 
or leisure time, for the direct good of the cattle-run 
or of the men who were there to give all their energies 
to forming it. This vague censorship being removed, 
Somers, when the desire seized him, would often drift 
idly into reverie for an hour. 

One other luxury that he found granted to him 
through the absence of his mate, was the nightly, and 
now quite unfettered, foregathering with Dan and Bill 
beside the fire. Each of the partners had his way with 
station hands ; and hitherto Colyer's stronger person- 
ality had fixed the tone of the relations between the 
squatters and their men. Colyer was too shrewd and 
too thoroughly colonialized to let either patronage or 
dictation be evident in his voice or manner, and he 
worked foot to foot with the men. Nevertheless, 
while he was there he invoked a sensible shadow of 
restraint. He knew that to set up barriers meant re- 
bellion on the part of these fanatically independent 
bushmen ; but where a barrier would have stood and 
servility have been exacted elsewhere, a line was still 
preserved, and the men, though familiar, were not 
free, and kept any perfect frankness for their own tent 
and fire. With Somers alone, however, though they 
worked, if possible, rather better, and certainly more 
willingly, the line disappeared within a week. Once 
he had stood, without joining in or flinching out- 
wardly or protesting against the recital of an assort- 
ment of their spiciest stories and experiences, and a 
fusillade of selected blasphemy, Somers was promptly 
admitted a member of their guild. It was the bush- 
man's simple test of his worthiness as comrade and 
his fitness to be regarded as " Boss." Had he joined 
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in, both discipline and decency would have been en- 
dangered; had he winced or remonstrated, he would 
have gained little intimacy with the men, and would 
have won even that at the price of their contempt. As 
it was, he ruled by right of unconfessed superiority, 
and according to the laws of a common humanity. 
There is to note that this system of instinctive and 
kindly government is set forth in deference to the ex- 
igencies of narrative, and is neither upheld nor recom- 
mended on purely economic grounds, or for purposes 
of gain. 

Under these friendly conditions, the Strathfield 
cattle-run, like a child of Nature, throve after its own 
fashion, and rather thrust forward its needs imperi- 
ously than waited the judgment and pleasure of those 
in charge of it. As winter drew on, the horses went 
so far in the cold nights that the paddock was pushed 
forward and finished, so that the animals in work 
might be kept in it to save the morning's hunt for 
them. Then, with the colder weather, the spirit of 
exploration appeared to seize upon the cattle. It was 
not that feed was scarce, for the winter was mild and 
no frosts of sufficient intensity had as yet come to 
perish the grass and make it tasteless; but the in- 
creasing numbers of the cattle and their private and 
communal likes and dislikes in the matter of company 
had, more particularly of late, in the bitter nights, 
driven them further and further outward and scattered 
them into smaller mobs. When Dan did a day's stock- 
riding alone now, he carried dinner with him, and 
rarely returned before nightfall, as the riding round 
the outposts of the cattle took him every day upon a 
wider and more devious route. 
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One day, in late July, when the weather was at its 
coldest, Dan rode out at sunrise, and by dark had not 
returned. Somers and Bill Harkness had spent the 
day in carting home from the ranges on an improvised 
trolley some sheets of bark, and in roofing with them 
an addition they had built to the hut. The new wing 
was to serve as store when Colyer should return with 
his load. The two men were seated after supper, one 
at each side of and within the deep fireplace of the 
hut, and a log-fire, on its bed of ashes, burned merrily 
between them. Bill had lost the signs of discontent 
that of late had threatened to dislodge and draw him 
towards the town and drink. Colyer's departure east- 
ward had figured as the disturbing cause; but Bill's 
discovery that Somers was a perfect fireside conver- 
sationalist — that is to say, an eager and inspiring 
listener — had given the bush carpenter a new lease of 
content in the back-blocks. Bill had that gift of sim- 
ple folk — ^the command of pause and gesture and an 
air of tragic earnestness, that gives wealth to the scan- 
tiest vocabulary ; and as he had followed many trades, 
in many lands and seas, and had looked at the world 
and men as they passed before him with a cynical and 
pagan eye, his random recollections and his Homeric 
manner of retailing them — when, as on this evening, 
he was in the expansive mood — were a source of never- 
failing delight to Somers. 

To-night Bill had been led by the young squatter's 
crafty applause to tales of parcel-van driving in the 
London streets, and thence, through the climax of that 
phase of his career, which was reached by collision 
with an omnibus in Tottenham Court Road of a fore- 
noon in spring — the compliments that passed between 
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the drivers being g^ven with zest and- apparent faith- 
fulness — across the world and a gulf of years, to 
midnight, the China seas and the fo'c'sle of a cham- 
pion tea-clipper, racing for London, life and reputa- 
tion and a bonus for all hands with the first of the 
season's tea-crop. 

" Black ?'* — Bill's groping hands and blind, blank 
face became as emblems of eternal night — " as the 
mouth of hell. And still ? The feather playin' at her 
stem and the ' hoosh-awee, hoosh-awee' o' the water 
lappin' from her forefoot no more'n like children 
whisperin'. That was all. Wind? Plumb on the 
quarter, steady-drawn, as warm and sweet as the 
breath of a clean woman. Sail?" Bill opened eyes 
and arms in huge amaze. " Port to stabbord, and 
aloft, I tell you, man, the night was that low-hung 
and black, and the canvas was cracked on her that 
way, she filled up the sky — full! You felt it" — ^this 
in strict confidence, elbow on knee and finger raised — 
" the main-truck of her brushed the sky — ^you take it 
from me. Well" — resuming the ordinary manner — 
" there it was ; us here" — thumping his knee — " an* 
another clipper" — head jerked backward — " somewhere 
else. The two finest craft ever shod wi' copper in this 
world started level wi' the first o' the season's crop. 
Up-anchored the self-same jiffy, and damned others' 
sowls acrost the capstan bars, an' says to one another 
between the cussin', as politeful as a parson at a tea- 
party, ' Sorry we got t' leave you, little men. Shall 
tell 'em in Lunnon you'll be along 'n a month or two' — 
just like that. Then to the cussin' again. Fust in 
Lunnon meant a whackin' bonus all round, from the 
skipper to the slushy. See ? Them was the days afore 
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the steamboats had come out to dirty the big waters 
and kill all the sailor-men. Well," Bill brooded a 
moment, spat in the fire, and continued with a sombre 
reticence now, " did ever you tramp on a little livin' 
thing an' feel it go squnch under your foot ?" 

Somers recognised the invitation to a species of 
oblique cross-questioning. " Trod on a mouse once, 
in the dark, on oil-cloth," he said tentatively. " Why? 
You didn't, did you?" 

Bill nodded gloomily at the crimson fire. " She 
did. I was lookin' ahead — seemed the jib-boom must 
come crash ag^n' a wall and crimiple up, it was that 
solid dark afore us. And still? The plash below, or 
a wee strain on a tap, or a flick amongst the riggin' 
aloft. I 'member I heard the officer's toe click on a 
stanchion on the poop. Then — the ship trod on some- 
thing" Long pause. 

" Trod !" Somers tingled with fear to his marrow. 

" Trod. Crunched the ribs of something, and 
tripped just enough to sway me on my feet. And a 
voice down by the water yelled, 'Ah !' " Silence. 

" God— collision ! No lights ?" 

" Nary. The voice went out in a gruddle in the 
water. Every sail on the clipper shouted *Ahl' in 
turn, and gruddled." 

" Pick anybody up ?" 

Bill stooped to adjust the logs. "Here and there 
the watch stood up like ghosts; some looked over- 
side, some stud as still as statters. Nobody spoke." 

" Nobody?" Somers caught at his throat. 

" Nary. The hoosh-awee below and the tit-tat away 
up aloft, they went on — so did the clipper." 

" Never stopped, no search, officer never spoke?" 
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Nary.' 

Man !" Somers shouted, stooping forward, " it was 
bloody murder!" 

" On the high seas," Bill added, still looking into 
the blaze. Then, after a long pause, " We was run- 
nin' for prize-money." 

"Ah, prize-money!" Somers listened for a while 
to the chattering of the fire; Bill's reticence had in- 
fected him. " Ship hurt? see nothing in the morning?" 
he asked. 

" Carpenter he woke and sounded her, and crep' 
roun' lookin' for leaks, and reported all serene, we 
heard after." 

"No more?" 

"Ah. Paint was scratched about the stem. Figure- 
head, a highlander, lost half a buckle off of one shoe, 
and a bit was cracked off 'n the blanket round him." 
Plaid. No more?" 

Ah. One o' the hands found something jammed 
between the strands of the bob-stay. That's all." 

"What?" 

" Man's finger-nail, plucked out by the roots." 

Somers dissembled his shudder in a capacious stretch, 
and looked furtively at Harkness, who sat with hands 
spread to the blaze. The shifting firelight, striking 
upward and deepening the wrinkles and hollows of the 
old face, showed strange passions awake in it. Ordi- 
narily it was still and almost resigned, if not content; 
or if it woke to ferocity, it was of the harmless and 
even wholesome ecstasy of the workman hewing his 
way through the difficulties of an obstinate job. At 
such strenuous moments Bill looked to the very life 
an inspired patriarch of bushcraft. Usually his bouts 
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of story-telling sent him soothed and content to bed. 
Now, it seemed this poignant tale of mystery, the greed 
and cruelty of men and the sea, liad set him hungering 
for the half-forgotten stir of dangers and of riotous 
living. Somers knew his man. Bill's lust for the 
joie de vivre, as it was solely possible to him now, 
could have but one issue — in a brutish carousal at the 
nearest drink-shop. And the master wondered how 
the re-awakened passion of the man might be checked 
before it shaped itself even in words. 

A small, wild voice broke the silence that fell be- 
tween the two men as Bill concluded. 

Somers welcomed the interruption. " It's Dan," he 
said ; and seizing the empty buckets, he went out, 
leaving Bill to stare into the tire. 

As Somers went towards the cavernous darkness 
of the creek -side to dip his buckets, a dread exhilaration 
laid hold of him. As he came to the brow of the bank 
and looked down, he even had to call upon his man's 
reason to deal with the half-delicious horror that rose 
up to persuade him that the bottom had fallen out 
of the world, and that from the watering-place he 
and the buckets would drop as he stooped for water 
into a nether firmament that had opened there. It 
was only that the stars were repeated with such per- 
fect clearness in the water as to make space and the 
night visible below as clearly as above to the man's 
kindled fancy. Bill's story and the manner of its tell- 
ing were of the eerie order of things. Told at a com- 
fortable hearth, in the shelter and security of a town, 
the tale was of the stuff to furnish merely entertain- 
ment ; here it was terribly in tune with the immensity 
that stretched out from the very door. It had the 
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dignity and terror of old Sagas and of the forgotten 
grandeur of the world. Yet it sang of the moment 
and his own life and the things about him; of the 
heroic helplessness of man and the blindness of fate. 
For the sailor, hurry, toil, and rest, his life as a candle- 
flame naked to the winds of the world; for himself, 
the soil and the incalculable, ungovernable chances of 
the seasons. When he had filled his buckets, and had 
felt his way upward to the crest of the bank, he set 
down his load and shrugged to himself as he looked 
about him at the majesty of the night. Was he, the 
squatter and co-lessee of all these lands — when the 
last word should be written of his little sojourn here — 
was he to figure as the officer on the poop of the tea- 
clipper, or as the nameless unknown who had given 
that drowning yell and gone down in the darkness ? 

To Somers' questioning mood Dan's singing had run 
as apt accompaniment, for Dan sang in a barbaric way 
and in a progression of scale and interval peculiarly 
his own, and not written in any text-book of music. 
The last notes had been roared out, and had ended with 
a fine disregard of terminal key-note as the stockman 
was crossing the creek bed, and had come bellowing 
down the hollow channel as Somers made an end of his 
meditations. 

When he reached the hut Dan was unsaddling by 
the door and apostrophising an obstinate buckle. As 
Somers put the billy on the fire Dan came to sit on his 
heels beside him and to search with an impenetrable 
and preoccupied air for a coal for his pipe. Bill re- 
mained precisely as Somers had left him, and heeded 
no one. Somers knew the stockman's profound man- 
ner as the forerunner of uncommon news of the cattle- 
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run, but knew better than to attempt to hurry Dan 
towards communicativeness by any show of curiosity. 
Bill remaining sunk in his reflections, though his face 
looked tired and vacant now, Somers set food upon 
the table, made the tea, and sat down to wait. 

When Dan had eaten and drunk his fill he seated 
himself within the fireplace, over against the absent 
Bill, lighted his pipe, and looked judicially at Bill be- 
hind volumes of blue smoke. 

" Lost that di'mond ring again, have you, William ?" 
he asked, with much sympathy ; and, as William took 
no heed — " Left it on the grand peeanna, mebbe ? 
Left my purse V sovereigns there yesterday." 

The quest of the supposititious ring having been 
pursued in this fashion till Dan's catalogue of furni- 
ture threatened to give out, he glanced at Somers over 
his pipe-bowl, and said, as though seeking relief from 
weighty matters, "They're boxed [i,e., mixed]. Boss." 

Here was news indeed. It meant that the Strath- 
field cattle had opened up communication with a neigh- 
bouring run. Somers cursed the brutes in his heart 
for violating the isolation he was coming to cherish 
strangely; but he pretended heedlessness. 

"Boxed?" he said innocently ; "what? where?" 

Dan was drawn. " Why, our cattle, of course," he 
said contemptuously. " I seen the tracks makin' south, 
and run 'em, and got fifty on 'em in a reed-bed on'y 
five mile this side o' Hicks' homestead. There was 
a hundred o' them herrin'-gutted weeds iv Hicks' 
nosin' and bellerin' and buckin' round ours. It's that 

old of a poley milker of ours that fetched 

'em down. A bit of a surveyor, she is. She'll calve 
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inside a month ; we got to fetch her in and milk her a 
while." 

" We will. Did you bring the mob back?" 

" Bashed 'em right up here to the Main Camp. 
Had their stings [i.^., tongues] out afore I'd done 
wi' em." 

"See anybody? — Mr. Hicks or a black -boy?" 

The title was used deliberately to put Dan on his 
mettle. It was Htcks' notorious dirt and niggardli- 
ness that was in part to thank for the discovery and 
taking up of Strathfield. For Dan — who, like many a 
back-blocksman, was strictly honourable and scrupu- 
lously clean, for all his roughness — had suffered at 
the hands of Hicks. He had, therefore, looked upon 
and aided in the taking up of the Strathfield country 
— much of which Hicks had believed to be his own — 
in the light of wreaking vengeance on his enemy. 

" Ho, no !" Dan shouted, mincing in a fashion quite 

his own. " I did not meet Mister b y Hicks or 

any of his young gentlemen. They could not have 
been, ah, in the neighbahhood, ahaw, or" — he relapsed 
into his ordinary manner — " I'd a' smelt 'em. Yagh I" 
He spat violently into the fire. 

Tales of Hicks and his meanness; plans for keep- 
ing watch on the southern frontier of Strathfield, now 
that this undesirable neighbour could no longer be 
avoided ; scathing criticisms of his weedy cattle, by 
Dan, and ungrudging praise of his horses and cattle- 
dogs, in the breeding of which he was a genius — these 
filled in the evening. 

The night was destined to remain clear-cut in 
Somers' memory, for its strange contrast between the 
elemental thrill that Bill Harkuess' story had given 
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him — by somehow setting himself and his life here 
as amongst far-off and stately things — ^and the imme- 
diate and sordid fact supplied by Dan, that the primal, 
arcadian privacy of Strathfield had been broken into — 
that he would have to set a watch upon his goods. 
He went to bed and — in the habit of over-statement 
that is the burden and blessing of the imaginative — 
felt himself weighed down by the niggling cares of the 
suburban householder. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ISHMAEL 

Already, in the freshness of the following, a Sun- 
day, morning, Somers found himself able to look back 
upon Dan's announcement with an even mind. It had 
come upon him in a strange moment, and had shared in 
the grotesqueness of things as they had then appeared 
to him. In his morning reflections he even welcomed 
it as a seasonable diversion: it was a call that was 
bound to come, and its coming so soon was the surest 
testimony of Strathfield's expansion. Besides, he 
knew in his heart it was time that something — even a 
disagreeable duty — should occur to thrust him amongst 
men, even men like Hicks. He knew just enough of 
the danger of isolation to fear it and the barrenness 
begotten of it in active minds; and he vaguely mis- 
trusted his inward resentment and irritation of last 
night, at hearing himself called upon to see new faces 
and extend his jurisdiction to and beyond the boun- 
daries of the cattle-run. 

This morning he expanded wholesomely to the call 
of new duties, resolved upon a circumspect behaviour 
in the interests of the station, and did a resolute morn- 
ing's clothes-washing and mending — sure outward 
sign, in the bush, that a man's conscience and self- 
respect are awake and active. In the afternoon he 
cleaned the gun and started down the river on a duck- 
hunt. 

Somers had more of the hunter's than the sports- 
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man's instinct in him. The first is the more human 
and kindly quality — it is rather the natural search for 
food, that is satisfied upon the attainment of suffi- 
ciency, than the sportsman's abiding and insatiable 
lust of killing for killing's sake. Somers, having put 
forth the stealth and cunning of the tiger at his stalk- 
ing, and having brought down his brace of duck, had 
found his appetite for slaughter quite removed ; there 
was even remorse in his contemplation of the two dead 
things as he laid them, still blood-warm, on the bank, 
and sat down beside them. Strong-winged and buoy- 
ant and full of the pride of living a moment ago, they 
lay slack and senseless now, as dead as earth and yet 
with all their bravery of feathers as fresh as dew. The 
broad afternoon sunshine lighted up with impartial 
fervour the living bronze-green lustre on wing and 
crest and the specks of crimson blood here and there 
upon the bodies. 

With his eyes upon the birds, Somers felt in his 
shirt for note-book and pencil; the impulse to make 
record in headlong and random scribbling of the things 
that smote sharply upon his senses, and of the whirli- 
gig of man's moods, seized him often, but was seldom 
followed except on Sundays: he was still searching 
unsuccessfully when the direct and heavy plod of a 
ridden horse came to his ears. 

In a moment his neighbour of the south — Hicks of 
Riverslea — drew rein and looked down upon him 
from the back of a horse, the sight of which made 
Somers' heart to sing for Joy, as though he had heard 
a bugle-call or a gale humming in the cordage of a 
ship at sea. The two men, after the manner of the 
bushman, gave one another a dry " good-^ay," and 
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then fell to a narrow and silent inspection of each 
other's person and belongings. A large grey-blue, 
rough-haired dog came forward, panting extrava- 
gantly, and sat down between the men, turning his 
head from one to the other, craving notice with ears 
and tail, and announcing his friendliness towards the 
stranger with an earnestness more eloquent than any 
speech. He was wall-eyed — that is, one eye was as 
brown as a heather-pool in the sun, the other stone- 
grey, and the incongruity was irresistibly whimsical. 
Somers* fingers itched to rub the ears and coat of this 
shaggy son of honesty, but, being aware that, in the 
bush, to notice another man's dog is regarded by the 
owner much as a mother would look upon the whip- 
ping of her baby by an unauthorized stranger, he re- 
frained. 

His silent survey completed, Hicks dismounted 
slowly, threw his horse's reins upon the ground, and 
came over and sat down. The ducks lay between him 
and Somers; he lifted one of the birds and felt it 
over carefully. "Fat — ^hay?" he said in a shrivelled 
- voice. 

Somers grunted an affirmative. The dog, who had 
grown apparently desperate for a share of this com- 
municative silence, laid a paw on Hicks' forearm, and 
ceased his panting, and looked at his master with head 
drawn back and a little aside in exquisite appeal. 
Hicks, with a terrific malediction on the dog's hide 
and spirit, smote him between the eyes with the dead 
bird; the duck's bill clapped on the dog's head. The 
animal, utterly satisfied with the recognition, resumed 
his panting, withdrew, and stretched himself out, 
groaning comfortably, in a patch of shade. 
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Somers found himself struggling with spasms of 
hidden glee at this quaint encounter; it pleased and 
appalled him like a piece of nature. Hicks himself — 
whom Somers had seen but once, and that in the in- 
credible hugger-mu^er of his own homestead at 
Riverslea — was as tattered, rusty, and unkempt in his 
person, riding-gear, and clothing, as his dog and horse 
were trim, perfect, and gentle of their kind. His 
hands were gnarled, sun-dried to the colour of teak, 
and riddled on the back with open sores, scabs, and 
leprous-looking scars. Out of a peaked and sunken 
face — so weathered that its ragged beard, running 
high up the cheek-bones, of dull tawny streaked with 
g^y, had the parasitic atr of lichens on a ruined wall 
— there looked two flint-grey eyes of extraordinary 
yet sterile eagerness and unrest. They were so high 
and close-set in the face, so purely and palpably vil- 
lainous, that as Somers looked the shadow of a lat- 
tice of iron bars seemed to fall between them and him. 
Even as he cursed his too ready condemnation of the 
ward creature, he wondered whether it was criminal 
cell or monkey-house that had suggested itself as the 
fittest framing for the man. He was aware, by both 
experience and rumour, that Hicks was the master, 
or the servant rather, of an unbridled and vitriolic 
tongue: even in this country, so justly celebrated for 
the wealth and pungency of its expletives, this veteran 
squatter was rarely spoken of, amongst men and in his 
absence, except as " Bloody Sam Hicks." Neverthe- 
less, Somers looked forward to his first business inter- 
view with this celebrity more in pity than in awe. 
With the instinct of the good listener and the man of 
peace, he drew the wild Hicks upon his hobby, and 
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said he had before now seen worse horses and cattle- 
dogs than these. 

Hicks' blasphemy, like that of all hard swearers, 
was readiest concerning the things of which he knew 
least, and was thus the measure of his incompetency. 
He turned to both animals and laughed in a dry 
chuckle, showing disorderly and neglected fangs as he 
did so. " Like 'em — ^hay?" He directed the two fer- 
ret-eyes upon Somers, and the men exchanged a long 
look. Hicks appeared presently to regard the exercise 
of looking straight at any one as a ruse to draw him 
into frankness, with its inevitable consequence — ^be- 
tra3ral. He pulled himself together, spat, rubbed his 
moustache with a forefinger. " Here," he broke out 
savagely, " you one o' them two that poached some o' 
my countr}'?" 

" My name's Somers. I think we only took up va- 
cant blocks." 

" Vacant ." Hicks' language became mainly un- 
fit for publication. The unvenerable squatter anathe- 
matized new-chums, land laws, surveyors, the Gov- 
ernment, and other men and matters, with an eager, 
frightful energy. His pitiful passion shook Somers by 
the heart ; it was like the rage and sorrow of a child 
over a broken toy — empty, infinite, tragical — in this 
case irremediable. 

When it had spent itself. Hicks laughed again, ut- 
terly nonplussed to find his tirade left unheeded. His 
eyes remained set and unreflecting throughout. He 
looked at the dog again. 

" Seen wuss. I suppose you have — ^hay? How's 
the feed holdin' up your way? Done any buildin' — 
hay?" 
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Somers told him, and added, " You'll come and 
camp the night, now you're here?" 

Hicks would behold Strathfield and his own immor- 
tal spirit in flames before he slept within a mile of a 
certain Dan Campbell, stockman. That reminded him 
of the business of his ride. "Who's been gallopin' 
the [qualified viscera] out of my cattle ? Dan ?" He 
thought so. " Well, if he comes again, without notice, 
all the dogs and whips on Riverslea '11 be on him, 
quick — see?" It was intimated that Somers had bet- 
ter come himself to do his own stock-riding on Rivers- 
lea, if it was to be kept free of the shedding of blood. 

The strange interview between the young Briton — 
whose character had been sweetened and strengthened 
so far by his colonial career — ^and this Ishmaelite of 
the bush dragged its mysterious way until the sun was 
close upon its setting and the shadows of the river- 
gums had stalked away out upon the downs. 

On any affairs of the two cattle-runs that touched 
them mutually, profitable discussion was impossible; 
for at every mention of the cattle, the boundaries of 
the runs, terms of Government lease or any transac- 
tion whatsoever, past or prospective, with his neigh- 
bours or the outer world, Hicks opened the flood- 
' gates of his blasphemy, and raged sulphurously against 
all people and usages of the earth in a manner always 
horribly suggestive to Somers of the blind, helpless 
wrath of infancy suddenly grown old and given utter- 
ance. After each of these heady flights — for which in 
their dread inconsequence a symbol had figured itself 
to Somers, in form of a tailless kite in a high wind — 
Hicks would collapse with a sob, and laugh and look 
rotmd as if from the borders of madness. Then would 
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ensue a pause, and out of the pause Somers would lure 
the old, wild wits of his neighbour back to the one 
firm plot of reason that was, seemingly, left him, and 
whereon alone the two men could meet in rational 
intercourse. The rescue was effected by a reference 
to dog or horse. Of the two with him, and of their 
likes at Riverslea, the wild Hicks discoursed almost 
without expletives, and so wisely, as to their breeding 
and breaking-in, that Somers, bom to the human — 
as distinguished from the sporting and commercial — 
understanding of animals, felt himself to be receiving 
the wisdom of the accumulated and transmissible ex- 
perience of a long lifetime. 

As the sun sank, Hicks' tirades grew briefer and 
rarer, his discourses on d(^ and horse more copious 
and masterly. At last, the men sat in shade, and the 
first chill breath of evening touched them. Hicks rose 
up and whistled, and his horse, feeding a hundred 
yards away, threw up his head and whinnied. Hicks 
called htm once, and he came nickering, his forefeet 
stepping wide and gingerly, to be free of the hanging 
reins ; he came on till he could reach out and sniff at 
his master's hat, and then he stood with lifted head 
and pricked ears, looking up and out into the flaming 
west, a miniature of the sunset and the earth and trees 
focussed on the clear lens of each eye. It was the look 
of living, great unconsciousness that is to be seen in 
the eyes of brutes and children. 

Hicks had mounted and ridden away without a 
word, Somers stood looking after him, but seeing 
nothing, when a touch upon his fingers roused him, 
and he looked down to see the wall-eyed dog gaaing 
up at him and begging, with a fervour of humility 
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and good-will that amounted to passion, for some 
parting notice. With an eye upon the dog's master, 
Somers stooped down and caught the shaggy throat 
in both hands, worrying it in a friendly way. While 
he was in the act, Htcks turned, and Somers dis- 
sembled his caresses by flinging the dog from him and 
hunting him after his master. The dog's tail and 
hind-quarters as he scampered off showed Somers that 
he understood and approved the friendly deceit. 

" When," Hicks piped in his tired voice, " when 
you comin' down after them runts o' cattle o' yours — 
hay?" 

Somers was overcome with a pardonable hesitation. 

" Ef you send that Dan, I'll skin him and 

nail 'is hide on my front door. Come yourself, 

and I'll " he stopped. 

Somers pleaded urgent business at home. 

The business was dismissed after Hicks' peculiar 

manner. " You come, and I'll be , but I'll 

give you a cattle-pup," He put his horse to a canter 
and was lost amongst the creek timber, the big grey 
dog following, his nose barely escaping the horse's 
heels. 

If a reigning sovereign had appeared to offer 
Somers his crown and title, it had been hardly more 
surprising than this free tender of a cattle-dog from 
Hicks, whose close-fistedness had notoriously passed 
the uttermost bounds of eccentricity and become a 
craze. 

Somers went slowly home, tired in brain, wonder- 
ing, restless, full of a wild pity ; but the thought of a 
lumbering puppy, with its ravishing quaintnesses, de- 
lighted him to positive rapture. And that it, the em- 
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bodiment of all earnestness and honesty, should come 
to him as a pledge of some strange bond of sympathy 
with this weird neighbour, frightened and yet gratified 
him oddly. He would go to Riverslea very soon. 

When he came within sight of the homestead, the 
dusk had fallen. There were moving lights about the 
hut, and a stir of voices, that could have only one 
meaning — Colyer had returned days before Somers 
had reckoned him as due. 

The loaded dray was standing by the hut, with the 
harness hanging on its shafts. Bill held a light that 
threw him into clear relief against the dimness, and 
Somers could see the silhouetted figures of Dan and 
Colyer as they dragged sundry bales and boxes from 
the load. Somers stood for a while unseen, and ob- 
served what was going forward. Dan was marking 
the occasion as special by shouting selections of his 
nautical incongruities ; Bill was in a manner directing 
the looting of the dray-load by entunerating the luxu- 
ries for which the vitals of the bushman cry out after 
many weeks' unrelieved monotony of meals; Colyer 
indicated the whereabouts of the luxuries, and aided 
Dan at their exhumation. Somers stood apart while 
tobacco, sugar, pickles, jam, tea, raisins, were dug for 
and handed down With an eye upon his late inter- 
view, and a thought for Hicks riding through the 
dark to the squalor of his home, he yet shared fully 
in the jovial anticipations of his own mates. The ar- 
rival of a dray-load of rations to mitigate the rigours 
of living in the back-blocks has all essential points of 
resemblance with the relief of castaways by a friendly 
ship that brings food and messages from over-sea. 
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Somers was for the moment as one of the castaways 
watching the disembarkation from an island solitude. 

Colyer last of all threw down the mail-bag; Dan 
broke into an original setting of " Letters from 
Home ;" Bill set down his light, and Dan and he began 
the carrying of the packages indoors. Somers came 
close to Colyer as he was drawing the tarpaulin over 
the load, and whistled. 

Colyer turned sharply. "Hullo I Robinson Cru- 
soe," he called, with singular appropriateness, though 
neither heeded the term. 

"Hullo! my carrier pigeon. Had a good trip?" 

"Nary a hitch. How's the run?" 

" Flourishing — like a green bay horse. Any news 
of the world?" 

Dan and Bill were coming back for more boxes. 
Colyer drew Somers a little way apart, then tapped 
him on the chest, speaking low. 

" Of the world, the flesh, and the devil — especially 
the devil — by the ton. Man, I'm just reeking with 
news." 

" Anything wrong?" 

" It's according as how we face it. Everything's 
just as wrong — or just as right — as the bank. Twig?" 

" Don't say you've come back to tell me the bank's 
for squeezing us, Len?" 

" Denham's a dead 'un. New manager — saw him, 
providentially, in Bundool, on his first ' ofHcial tour' 
up-country; little pink-faced, tubby abomination, 
jack-in-office, toady — says Denham gave us too much 
rope. Means to wind us in a bit." 

Somers' eyes, as if by long habit, travelled about the 
homestead and beyond it. The elements he could 
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fight, with axe and saw, and bridle and stirrup-iron; 
he had no stomach for a financial war. In the manner 
of such men, he had put money matters behind him. 

" He said that ?" Somers asked uneasily. 

*' Not quite. But he meant that. See me lie to him 
like a lord, and talk of ' ample resources ; money from 
home for the asking.' That checked him. If he knew 
our nakedness, he'd be on us to-morrow. Oh, I got 
the little brute's measure. Swamped him with side; 
made him drunk several times." 

" It's a good job you went, Len, and not me." 

" On the whole, old soft-head, I believe it was. 
Soon as I saw how the wind blew, I posted back, dou- 
ble trips." 

"What's to be done? What can we do?" Somers 
asked, helpless and afraid, in face of things that had 
for him something of the horror of the unknown-— 
things concerning which he felt instinctively he had 
no native gift of guidance or mastery whatsoever. 

" Done ? Do ? Fight, of course — ^fight 'em horse, 
loot, and g^ns, down to butt and bay'net in the last 
ditch. Blow up the magazine sooner'n give out." 

Colyer delivered this defiance with head thrust for- 
ward doggedly and fists plunging downward at his 
sides to mark the points. 

"Come, is it so near and big as all that, Len?" 
Somers asked. His mate's aggressive energy seemed 
to him to jar absurdly on the pastoral quiet round 
them. 

" Near or far, it's there," Colyer insisted, abating 
nothing of his ferocity. " The further the better ; the 
less reason for twiddling our thumbs till it gets our 
range, old Sneezywig." 
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Well, but — It's only the look of the new manager 
you've got to go on, eh ?" 

G)lyer drew closer, and struck Somers' chest with 
the back of his hand. 

** Jerry, 'ware dry-rot. Wait till supper's done and 
the hands are asleep, and I'll show you chapter and 
verse for it, my son. This here" — he shook a clenched 
fist round the sleeping landscape — " is going to be the 
apple of the colony's eye, this western country. The 
business man is waking to that. Commercial integrity 
is after the spoils; means to play the good old game, 
and take the country from the men that made it. Old 

story. Now hold your patience till " He was 

turning away, but an after-thought struck him. He 
wheeled, and again tapped Somers on the chest. 
" Here, Diogenes, here's a straw that'll tell you how 
the wind's a-setting." Colyer shook his open hand 
oratorically towards the south. " Hicks here — old 
Bloody Sam eh, what's up?" 

" Nothing. What of him ?" Somers raised his gun 
and set the butt carefully upon his toe. 

" First blood. Tompkyns — ^with a y, don't forget — 
sent the old outlaw a stately message to come into 
Bundool and see him. Hicks sent back his compli- 
ments [Colyer chuckled, and promised particulars 
later], to say he'd see all bank-managers so-and-so'd. 
That fixed him. Foreclosure. That seem like busi- 
ness ?" 

Somers shifted his g^n to the other toe. 

" That's business," he said. " Come on. Any let- 
ters?" 

" Stacks." 
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Dan and Bill were revelling in the concoction of 
supper with the zest of gourmets. 

The mail-bag was emptied on the table, and Somers 
dived among the heap of letters and papers. He 
retired with an armful to his bunk, and lay reading 
till supper-time. Colyer looked in now and then, 
eager, restless, full to bursting with his schemes. But 
each time Somers' face was hidden from him, thrice 
behind close-written sheets of foreign note-paper, then 
behind the larger area of a provincial English news- 
paper. And each time even the hard-headed Colyer 
withdrew and left the bedroom for the time sacred to 
Somers and his mails from home. 

The achievements of Bill and Dan raised supper to 
a veritable feast; and thereafter Somers disappeared 
silently. Colyer searched and called for him in vain, 
and, being bone-tired and a perfect sleeper, turned in, 
to be wrapped immediately in oblivion. 

Somers sat and smoked upon his favourite tree-root 
until long after the homestead was quiet. He gathered 
the rustling newspapers from his bunk, slipped a 
many-paged letter beneath his pillow, and crept quietly 
to bed. 
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CHAPTER VII 

GOD HELPS THE STRONG 

I 

Next morning the two squatters, immediately they 
were alone together, betook themselves to a sum- 
ming-up and calculation of their resources. Up to the 
point of ascertaining their precise position they worked 
with a common mind and purix)se ; it was when their 
financial whereabouts lay charted before them, and 
they came to the shaping of future courses, that the 
first hint of difference in aim and inclination began to 
show up between the pair. 

Backed by the assurance of Denham, then general 
manager of the bank, they had started westward with 
only enough young male cattle in their herd to keep 
them in beef for a year, and, at the end of that time, to 
pay their first bills as they came due. As matters 
looked now, it seemed they had committed the pre- 
scriptive error of the youthful tactician — ^that of under- 
rating the enemy. Denham was gone, in any case, 
where bankers cease from troubling ; the two squatters' 
affairs were in the hands of a successor who, according 
to Colyer's estimate of him, was full oT the pride of 
office, greedy of bank dividends, and an adept at the 
turning of the financial screw, regardless of what he 
crushed in the turning, so his shareholders profited 
thereby. Such young bullocks as they had left had 
suffered in the winter and by the change of country, 
and would barely be saleable when needed. Lastly, 
stock prices had fallen lamentably low. 
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Thus the position stated itself. By discharging both 
their hands, paring their expenses to the lowest, doing 
all their own work, and sending down their bullocks, 
to the last head, in late spring, engagements might be 
met, granting a considerable rally in prices and that 
the beasts put on marketable condition between now 
and then. On the other hand, the bolder, more ad- 
venturous course of a raid on the capital, and the 
raising by hook or by crook of another thousand or 
so of credit, would set Strathfield in safety against the 
time when the first of its station-bred cattle should 
arrive at maturity and be ready for the roads, the mar- 
ket, and slaughter. 

Colyer favoured the latter scheme, Somers the for- 
mer. The difference between them was of just that 
order of disagreement that leads from schism to war, 
whether in the nursery or among nations — the clash 
of temperament that comes as folk of different minds 
are driven on the road to their desire, be it a toy, an 
extension of franchise or boundaries, a kingdom or a 
cattle-station. But there was no woman in it, the wilier 
reader says. Ay, but there was. Somers had kept 
his vigil on that gum-tree root of his, and now there 
was a folded letter near his heart. 

As yet, however, there was no shadow of suspicion 
in the mind of either man of any vital dissension from 
the other. There was no heat, no enmity in their dis- 
cussion, only the generous warmth of disinterested, 
although divided, counsels. One was for dash, the 
other for endurance ; it became a question whether the 
position was to be taken by assault or siege. 

Their ledgers and stock-books, the official litho- 
graphed map of their own and the neighbouring runs, 
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and the home-made plan of Strathfield, whereon 
Somers had labdriously traced the position of water, 
the course of creeks, the belts of timber, the where- 
abouts and trend of ridges as he had found them — 
these were spread out upon the table between the men. 
Most of the sketching and the entries were Somers' 
now, but Colyer had the air of president — ^all the 
documents were grouped beneath his eye. 

He brought down his open hand firmly on the stra- 
tegic map of Strathfield, as he sat erect and buoyant. 

Let her go, I say, Jerry : let's have a run for it." 
Heave her to, and ride it out; them's my senti- 
ments." Somers had worked himself backward on 
his seat and was swinging his boots clear of the 
ground; his shoulders were hunched upward as he 
braced himself on his supporting hands. 

" Lay to ! Wait for settlement to creep out along 
here, instead of going to meet it, by Jingo ! It's a poor 
game, Jerry." 

" It's a safe one." 

" Is it ? Tell me a man that's played it and come 
out a winner at it." 

Somers was silent, for the only name that rose to 
his tongue was that of Hicks, and he held fast to it 
in silence. 

" Mr. Nobody, eh ?" Colyer continued, though not 
pushing his advantage too hard. "And suppose we 
sit tight and weather it that way ; stew on our poverty 
here for ten years and wait for fortune to come crawl- 
ing along: what sort of old barnacled, scurvy-ridden 
outlaws would she find when she did come, eh, sonny ?" 

" If the West here is what you say, Len, it won't be 
ten years, or five, before we can sell, or put in a man- 
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ager, and go and be real gentlemen, anywhere we 
please." * 

" The run won't grow us a fortune in five years — 
not off her own bat, so to speak ; I bet FIl make her 
grow it in three, and us sitting by to look on at some- 
body else doing the work too, if you'll say the word." 

" The word Overdraft. I think we've said it often 
enough. Once more's once too often." 

Colyer's face hardened a trifle; he played with a 
pencil, and was silent for a little while. Somers swung 
his feet and looked at the floor. 

" Well," Colyer continued, but with much less of 
the air of persuasion and of openness to compromise, 
" suppose we slog here for five years ; what shall we 
be at the end of it? Look at you now, and we haven't 
started the term." 

Somers looked up. Colyer, with the pencil held in 
both hands, was aiming il at the other's ragged shirt. 
Somers grew uneasy, and coloured slightly beneath his 
tan. " Oh," he said, attempting lightness, " I forgot 
to put on the clean rig-out, that's all." 

" It isn't clothes only, Jerry ; you're mouldy, even 
inside your dirty shirt." He pursued his advantage 
steadily. "And you've had two good workmen under 
you." He still pointed with the pencil, in eloquent 
silence. 

By the action, more than by the words, Somers felt 
a distinction drawn, and he dumbly resented it. The 
hidden nerve of the situation lay in the truth that, 
worldly matters being handled, the man of greater 
power in such affairs was asserting his strength, ac- 
cording to the same laws that send the bigger stones 
atop when a box of pebbles is shaken. In action, how- 
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ever, fundamental truths are left unheeded by those 
engaged: it is the business of philosophic leisure to 
formulate them subsequently. In this instance, during 
the pause while Colyer shifted his aim here and there 
upon Somers' rag^d clothing, the latter noted how 
his mate sat like judge and principal, above the papers : 
strong, erect, clear of eye and purpose. He felt his 
own shambling attitude, his weathered clothes and 
skin, like a reproach and an advertisement of weak- 
ness. It was really his first lesson in the irrefutable 
logic of events. In his inexperience he met it with 
a merely boyish animosity. He set his arms upon the 
table and squared himself over against the collected 
Colyer. 

" If / had had a trip to town," he began noisily, and 
stopped. The foolish unfairness of the words struck 
him with shame, and he blushed hotly. 

Colyer laid down the pencil with an exactitude of 
care, saying, kindly and steadily : " Of course, old 
man, I know you've had the roughest of it. But you 
settled it yourself." 

" It's dashed silly, Len ; I'm sorry." Somers sub- 
sided again. 

Colyer, in the fashion of man who is bom to the 
diplomatic handling of opportunity, laid hold of the 
weapon thus given hilt foremost into his hand by the 
over-susceptibility of his adversar\-, and used it care- 
fully. ■ 

" It's all right, Jerry," he said patiently and gently. 
" You see, that's just it. I funk living out here alone, 
together, for both of us." He fixed Somers acutely 
with his eye. " We'd grow thai rusty, probably come 
to killing terms with one another." 
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There was much sternness and more unamiable 
prophecy blended with his pardon of Somers' out- 
break. 

" I funk losing the run." Somers' opposition had 
lost much of its strength. 

" So do I, naturally ; therefore I suggest the safest 
manner of keeping it." 

" By borrowing, when we're borrowed to the hilt 
already ?" 

" We were. But, man, we've multiplied our borrow- 
ing powers by ten. We've formed the run, set it on 
wheels, by Jingo ! It's as clear as sunshine." Colyer 
got up and began to pace strongly back and forth the 
length of the room. " Thousand miles of good grass ; 
low rental; I can see it coming — ^the blasted Democ- 
racy '11 be for raising squatters' rents soon, and we're 
safe this years to come; cattle breeding like rabbits. 
Tell me I, one of us, can't get some one to float us till 
the station-breds begin to come along, with prospects 

like ours? — skittles! And " He suddenly spread 

his hands upon the table and leaned across, facing 
Somers. 

"Well?" 

Colyer pointed to the southward. " Remember that 
old outlaw, Hicks, of Riverslea?" 

" I saw him yesterday." 

" The devil you did ! Swore like forty Greeks, I bet. 
Dan savs our cattle boxed with his." 

" He's a champion swearer, certainly. I took no no- 
tice ; felt sorry for him." 

" So am I." The practical man's sympathy, how- 
ever, was upon material things. " I told you, he's 
done. Bank closes on him within a month. See?" 
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" What ? I see something to make the angels weep 
— that old man, rogue and liar, I grant you, being 
turned empty away. Len, it's a bad world." 

" It is, sonny, on the under-side ; might be worse 
on top — that's our side. Now, see." He leaned an 
elbow on the table and raised a forefinger impressively. 
" What sort of a horse was that old blackguard riding? 
Did you happen to notice?" 

" Did I" — Somers' face lighted up — " notice ! It 

was like — like , Did you ever see the Trooping 

of the Colour on the Queen's birthday? Well, the 
blaze, and the battalions going round the Horse Guards' 
Parade at the slow step, and the crash of the massed 
bands, that what Hicks' horse was like, somehow, 
— eh?" 

" Exactly." Colyer, supremely collected in his en- 
thusiasm, drew in his lips and shook the uplifted fore- 
finger weightily at Somers. " Would you see any 
grave objection to owning a hundred like him, Jerry?" 

" Would I believe I'd sell my immortal soul 

for a dozen of 'em !" 

" Your soul isn't saleable, even if you could find 
and value it. But Hicks' run, and all that thereon- is, 
will be in the market inside three months." 

It was Somers' turn to stand up. " Len ! you don't 
mean " 

" I do that. There's only a hundred miles of country 
on Riverslea ; the old idiot never took up more, thought 
he was the other side of sundown, where nobody 
could reach him ; lived like a nigger and muddled 
everything — all but his horses, at least." 

" But they're worth a gold-mine." 

" Gold-mines have a way of lying doggo, Jerry, till 
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somebody falls into or over 'em, by accident. Hicks' 
mine of horse flesh isn't discovered." 

But he has a name for breeding the best horses." 
It's only a name ; and if he ever sells one he lies 
and swindles over it till people think it's his last. 
Then he's such a pig, he hunts every white man off 
the run. Look at Dan." 

"Ah!" Somers was drinking in these carefully 
administered doses now. 

" Dan knows, and you and I through him. The 
rest of the world's dead asleep as regards Hicks' 
horses. When the bank seizes him they'll send up 
some sucking clerk or other that won't know a horse's 
head from his hock. The cattle are runts. We'll make 
'em an oflFer, in an offhand kind of way. Riverslea 
belongs by a kind of Divine right to Strathfield; we 
don't want it, but will buy rather than risk another 
undesirable neighbour, and really to oblige the bank. 
Sling in the usual buyer's twaddle. Thing's done. 
Twig it now?" 

Somers was squeezing and spreading his fingers 
outward on the table as he stood, and absently watch- 
ing his hands in turn. " I twig. It's playing high, 
Len, but — poor old Hicks' stud — Caesar! If he must 
lose 'em, I suppose we — eh ? But if you can find a man 
to back us?" He looked up, frightened again at the 
suggestion of finance. 

"Find a man? They're not all mummies, I hope. 
Take up your courage, Jerry. Think of yourself this 
way: owning the pick of the West; merinoes, for 
they're coming on these downs ; Hicks' horses to ride 
and sell ; and, talk of your bands and colours, to send 
to India!" 
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" What !" Somers gasped. 

Colyer laid the map of Strathfield between them on 
the table, and tapped it impressively with a forefinger. 
" It's coming ; this is to be a breeding-ground for 
Indian chargers, my son." He raised the prophetic 
hand and punched Somers in the chest. " Chargers, 
my son ; fifteen pound a head at the stockyard rails." 

Somers threw off his rumpled hat, pulled at his 
wild young beard with all his fingers, and stared with 
unheeding eyes at the map. 

"And an iron-roofed, weather-board homestead ; and 
a garden; and a windmill to draw water from the 
creek to water it ; and a " 

"Just so." Colyer, still quite collected, nodded to 
the tally, and smiled at the final hiatus. 

They shook hands solemnly across the map. 
Go ahead, you blessed Napoleon!" Somers said; 

ril mind the shop, and the god of cattle-runs have 
mercy on us!" 

That consultation between the partners, on the morn- 
ing after Colyer's return, committed them to the policy 
of expansion, as against the tamer, Fabian tactics of 
quiescence, in the handling of their affairs. The men- 
tion of Hicks' inevitable eviction, and of the noble 
spoils that would be cast thereby upon an Unenlightened 
market, had settled the matter. The question as to 
which of the partners should plan and pursue the bolder 
measures was decided as soon as mentioned; within 
a week of Colyer's return, he left again, riding this 
time and leading a lightly-burdened pack-horse. 

The two friends parted where they had parted be- 
fore ; but on this occasion, such weighty matters hung 
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upon Colyer's errand, both men were serious. The 
horseman, resplendent, by comparison v/ith his ap- 
pearance of a week ago, in new hat and clothes, looked 
down from the eminence of his saddle upon Somers, 
who ran his eye over the saddle-horse, and the two 
discoursed of camps and the rapidity with which the 
coach terminus, and quick transport then coastwards, 
might be attained. Colyer rode away on a promise of 
forced marches. 

Somers watched him once more descend the dip — 
what with wheel-marks and horse-tracks, the road 
eastward was plain marked by now ; he looked up at 
the little crag, but turned on his heel as if in the very 
act of beginning its ascent, and passed on to the creek- 
crossing. Half a dozen milkers and their calves were 
trailing in to drink. Through the rainless months the 
water-hole had shrunk, and now there was a bare and 
lengthening beach of rounded stones, crusted with 
shrivelled weeds that had looked rich and woolly when 
the water had covered them. The calves, when they 
saw the man on foot, cocked ears and tail and buck- 
eted round the mothers, making suggestions for a 
stampede. But the mothers, picking their way heavily 
amongst the boulders — uncouth but entirely human- 
looking in their four-footed clumsiness — knew better. 
Last in the procession, and thus in a position to butt 
the rear of those in front of her, came Beeswax, the 
poley cow who had headed the invasion of Riverslea 
territory, and who had recently become a mother. She 
stopped among the stones when she saw Somers, 
threw up her head, licked her nostrils in turn, and 
treated him to a stare of bold, unbowed defiance, the 
precise human parallel of which is to be found in the 
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gaze and manner of the vulgar, bulky, managing 
woman when at bay. Providence, there is no doubt — 
according to the same laws of compensation that bring 
great Juno-like women beneath the yoke of waspish, 
vain httle men, and sat Hercules down to fumble obe- 
diently with huge hands at the distaff of Omphale — 
has implanted in poley cows an overbearing and ag- 
gressive doggedness of comportment that In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred enables them first to brow- 
beat then to bully their sharp-homed sisters. The 
poley is also a genius in doing, out of sheer cross- 
grained malevolence, the thing which benefits herself 
not at all, and drives her stockmen, through fits of 
white-hot irritation, towards madness. While Bees- 
wax flung her defiance at Somers, her calf, a dear 
little mild-eyed creature, with a beautiful coat of 
purple-roan, leaned and tottered helplessly about her 
legs. 

" Trespasser and breeder of discord amongst squat- 
ters," Somers said to her, in denunciatory tones, " your 
sins have brought you to the milking-pail." 

Beeswax waved her muzzle at him, blew in her 
nostrils, and went on unconquered. As she started the 
calf was sheltering his feebleness beneath her brisket ; 
she nearly knocked him off his uncertain legs as she 
moved, but maintained the Spartan manner towards 
him. When she reached the water, though there was 
ample room for her to drink, she drove her conical 
poll firmly into the flank of one unoffending cow, and 
almost caused the fall of another that wheeled when 
Beeswax merely gazed upon her. Then, with a des- 
potic air, the poley drank her fill. 

Somers had sat himself down upon a jutting tree- 
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root to watch the brute comedy to its close. The de- 
parture of his mate, as before, marked an epoch in 
the station's history, and disposed him to ruminative 
idleness of the kind that falls upon home-keeping folk 
who have turned aside from their preoccupations to 
behold a friend set out by ship or rail, to see fresh 
faces and to shape and share in new events. A sense 
of flatness fell upon him as Colyer disappeared, a re- 
volt at the monotony and blind service into which his 
life was being absorbed by some inevitable process. 
The little drama of the milkers, with the magnificent 
stupidity of Beeswax as its motive, restored Somers 
to good humour, though it left him still vaguely specu- 
lative. For a while yet he was in something of the 
state of mind from which women condemned to per- 
petual housewifery suffer most; in their case this 
dim revolt against monotony finds a partial solace in 
a shifting and re-sorting of the furniture ; in its acuter 
stages nothing will soothe it but a complete house- 
flitting. 
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THE REVOLT OF ISHMAEL 

The fresh turn of events that had taken Colyer 
post-haste to the capital, of necessity brought on a 
slack time so far as regarded station improvements. 
The more or less makeshift work was at an end with 
the finishing of hut, yard, and paddock; and conse- 
quently, during several lazy days after Colyer's de- 
parture, Somers was frequently hard put to it to keep 
the work-hungry Bill Harkness from repining, with 
its inevitable derivative, if not diverted, of lust for a 
gross carousal in Bundool — ^the rude equivalent, to 
the jaded bushman, of the City man's fortnight in 
Paris, or a course of the waters at Homburg or Ma- 
rienbad in the case of a plethoric bishop. Somers 
struck upon a compromise in sending Bill to scour the 
ranges for heavy timber that would suit for posts and 
rails to form a big and permanent set of yards, and 
cunningly fell foul of all Bill's cherished and dog- 
matically delivered theories of yard-building generally. 
Thus, and by nightly, persistent drafts upon Bill's in- 
exhaustible stores of narrative, the veteran's wits were 
kept sweet for the time. 

The slack days past, Somers one morning cut short 
the vacillation — ^between dread of seeing Hicks at 
home and a longing for the promised cattle-pup — ^that 
had afflicted him since his meeting with the old repro- 
bate On a Sunday morning he saddled up and rode 
the fifteen miles southward to Riverslea. 
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As he rode, he made many loops in his course as he 
turned off to right or left upon the downs to round up 
and ride through any mobs of cattle that he sighted. 
The nearer he came to Hicks, he made the more pro- 
longed digressions ; when he came to the boundary of 
the two runs, marked by a blazed and officially lettered 
tree upon the creek bank, it was noon, and Somers was 
more than half-minded to turn back. The thought of 
Hicks at home disgusted him; then the prospect of 
bringing back a confiding, gleesome puppy appealed 
to him in the light of rescuing innocence from sin and 
squalor. He gathered in his reins and rode straight 
for Riverslea. 

He pulled up on the crest of the last ridge, and 
looked, for the second time in his life, upon the ram- 
shackle homestead. It was late winter now, and the 
cold, dry months had withered up the pasture to a 
sorry-looking yellow. Everywhere that Somers gazed 
within the ring of the horizon the earth seemed life- 
less, the sickly grass spread out like a tainted, sailless 
sea ; the chasm of the river-bed was floored with sand ; 
its sides were crumbling cliffs of black soil, luscious 
in time of rain, but inexpressibly sterile-looking in 
their dryness now ; the naked-limbed trees, with their 
down-hanging, dusty green leaves, leaned like mourn- 
ers above the empty water-course. Out of a sky of 
dazzling purity the sun was striking already in blows 
of palpable heat. " Drought !" The terrible word 
shaped itself on Somers' tongue. At his own place 
the danger had not as yet occurred to him, the grass 
seemed good for months; here, in the threatful 
silence, the earth cried out for rain, and the sky and 
sun were mocking at it. Low in the west there lay 
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some feathery plumes of cloud, blue-stained, as dis- 
tant as nebulae ; as well look for the stars to fall as for 
moisture from the metallic void. 

Somers drove his horse down at a canter. That 
dwelling-place, he told himself, was enough to sadden 
the world. It stood in an area of trodden soil — sca- 
brous, desolate, unfenced, a mere raffle of stained bark- 
sheets, the dead self of sloth and neglect. 

He rode slowly across the arid tract that surrounded 
the shambling place, and caught as yet no sight or 
sound of human thing. His single experience of the 
place had led him to expect an assorted crowd of adult 
blacks and naked picaninnies, the latter of various 
shades of chocolate and dusky yellow; he had pre- 
pared himself to writhe inwardly at their uncouth im- 
pertinences, — for there is no familiarity so galling as 
that of the savage who has been taught to see himself 
the white man's equal — ^and yet the solitude and 
silence struck upon him with a far deeper dread. He 
passed by the yards ; they were in a state of filth and 
neglect that made him rage like a housewife who 
should find that vandals had been upsetting her house- 
hold gods. A broken hide-rope dangled from the gal- 
lows-beam above the killing yard; a cloud of kites 
screamed and quarrelled amongst the bones and en- 
trails of a fresh-killed beast ; and all round the place 
were strewn the bleached remains of long-dismem- 
bered skeletons of cattle. Somers had nearly passed 
the yards when the clear neighing of a horse arrested 
him, and he rode over. The same glorious bay that 
Hicks had ridden three weeks ago was penned in a 
small comer yard, and saddled with the same rusty 
gear; the reins were tied to a stirrup-iron, and an 
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old blanket was strapped across the pommel. The 
horse lifted up his head to gaze between the rails at 
Somers, whose heart sang again at the look — ^but only 
for an instant ; somehow the sight of the saddle-horse 
a£9icted him with a dire uneasiness. 

He hitched his own bridle to the yard and went for- 
ward to the house on foot. In an angle formed by the 
ruinous chimney, a very yoimg, grey, downy pup — 
Somers' ideal of infant doghood turned to fur and 
flesh — ^was gnawing with tremendous earnestness at a 
strip of hide by which he was fastened to the wall. 
When the puppy marked — ^with a bright, responsible- 
looking eye cast backward over his shoulder — ^the ap- 
proach of Somers, he dropped his strap and kept faith 
with the sterner traditions of his race by breaking into 
small, shrill volleys of barking; at the same time, as 
he stood up, a tiny semi-circular tail signalled hearty 
welcomes, indicative of his discriminative human 
qualities. Before the barking was finished, Hicks was 
standing in the doorway. 

He had a rifle in the hollow of his left arm, and his 
right forefinger lay along the trigger-guard; a filled 
cartridge-belt was buckled round his chest. Somers 
was instantly aware that here was the embodiment of 
a horror that had been growing on him with the silence 
of the place. The barren, wicked restlessness that he 
knew for the dominant expression of Hicks' face was 
frozen still now into the very incarnation of cruelty — 
the face was a graven image of hate ; the high, close- 
cut, flint-grey eyes showed the clear disc of each pupil, 
and were the lidless, unsleeping eyes of the snake — 
as pitiless as death. 

" You'll save me a ride, mister ; untie that pup." 
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The voice had lost its weariness; but Hicks spoke 
with a hideous, stumbling utterance, precisely as a man 
speaks whose jaws are numbed with cold. He was 
stark mad — ^fixed and fell of purpose, whatever it 
might be, clear in his malevolence with a clearness 
unknown to sanity; and he held a loaded rifle in his 
hands. 

As well expostulate with a tiger on the blood-trail. 
Somers obeyed stupidly. When he lifted the puppy 
it reached up to lick his face, then settled itself down 
contentedly along his left arm, with its two woolly 
forepaws hanging down over his hand. As he smoth- 
ered an impulse to run blindly for cover and turned 
again towards the doorway, a terrible whining, in- 
articulate babble broke out within the house It was 
the voice of a man, and not Hicks' voice, and it ran 
in wandering, piteous ululations through the whole 
gamut of craven, helpless fear. 

Hicks, at the sound, had turned half within the 
doorway; but even as the desperate impulse flashed 
upon Somers to rush the madman from behind and 
throttle him, the voice died out suddenly, and Somers 
again stood as before, face to face with Hicks, whose 
forefinger was hooked to the triggger now. 

" Keep the — dog," Hicks stammered, as if his power 
of utterance were nearly spent. 

" I will," Somers answered, amazed at the sound 
of his own voice; and the two stood an instant look- 
ing into one another's eyes. Then, following some 
desperate prompting, Somers heard himself calling 
sternly and peremptorily, " Put down the g^n. Hicks. 
It's a hanging business, you fool ! I tell you I'll see 
you through it safe." 
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Hicks swayed forward, so that his heels rose from 
the ground, and he drew his right hand backward to 
the stock of the rifle; he was palpably shaken in his 
fixity. 

" Go to the window — ^then,'' Hicks returned, in a 
voice comparatively sane and steady, " and I'll put 
it — down; so help me — God!" 

The window — ^a mere hole hewn in one of the sheets 
of bark — was six feet away. " All right ; now, mind 
— when I get to the window," Somers returned, as if 
sealing the promise; and, triumphing inwardly in 
his humouring of the insane, he went, walking leis- 
urely, holding his breath and with a racing heart, to 
the hole. 

In a filthy room, at a table strewn with letters and 
folded documents, a young man, in fresh and irre- 
proachable riding costume, sat with arms outspread 
before him Each hand clenched and crushed a fistful 
of crisp paper; his jaw was loose, and he glared at 
Hicks with starting eyeballs. Hicks, with the rifle at 
his shoulder, looked at the young man along the barrel. 

Immediately Somers gained the window Hicks fired, 
and ran out by the back. The young man's head fell 
forward quietly on the table; he gripped the papers 
once and drew one foot a trifle inward, and then his 
limbs and body slackened. 

Somers, strangely collected, but with his senses 
completely numbed, ran into the room, still with the 
puppy on his arm. The dead man had a well-shaped 
head and close-cut thick brown hair. Somers, fool- 
ishly and without hope or fear, laid a hand upon the 
head, rocked it several times to and fro — it rolled 
loosely on the bowed forehead — ^and patted it. He 
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had heard a match strike, and thought it merely quaint 
that Hicks should light his pipe at such a moment. 
The puppy stretched out his head and worked his di- 
minutive black nose, as if scenting strange things. 
The incongruity amused Somers intensely, and he 
laughed aloud. 

At the sound of his own laughter, rage and horror 
swept through him, and he blasphemed audibly at his 
callousness. The minutes that had passed since the 
firing of the shot seemed so many ages; he ran out 
the way Hicks had gone. As he crossed the threshold, 
a reek of stinging smoke half-blinded him, and made 
him angrier. When he had gained the open and could 
see again. Hicks, on the bay horse, and with the rifle 
on his shoulder, was cantering towards the river bed. 
Somers took a fresh hold of the puppy — it never oc- 
curred to him to set it down — ^and ran after Hicks, 
calling out he knew not what. 

The water-course lay a hundred paces to the right. 
Hicks had descended, and was already riding up the 
further side before Somers reached the bank. When 
he got there, he saw, down in the channel, and flanking 
the end of a great water-hole, about a score of naked 
blacks, all armed. There were no old men, no women 
or children amongst them. Midway up the further 
bank, between Hicks and the black fellows, the blue- 
grey cattle-dog was silently signalling messages of 
remorse and friendliness to Somers. 

Some of the blacks had spears, some clubs, one had 
an old double-barrelled gun ; when Somers appeared, 
they all, in silence, aimed or made ready to fling their 
weapons at him, and stood still. When Hicks had 
gained the brow of the further bank, he shouted to 
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the blacks in their native tongue, and the weapons 
were lowered. Hicks, without a look at Somers, 
wheeled his horse and cantered away due westward; 
the dog fell in obediently behind him, and the blacks 
one by one, after scowling for a moment at Somers, 
climbed the bank and went in single file after the 
horseman. 

Somers, with that vacant, dismal numbness of mind 
again upon him, was watching the jogging file of the 
blacks as it dwindled in the vastness of the downs, 
when, in response to a sound that had no meaning for 
him, he turned. Where the homestead had been there 
was a raging column of fire. Somers remembered 
the striking of the match and the blinding smoke. He 
came and stood, vacantly, so near the blaze that the 
heat stung his face. The puppy wriggled on his arm 
and he looked down at it; the little beast's face had 
that look of unfathomable sorrow that is to be seen in 
young dogs' eyes and foreheads when they are not 
merely vacant or lighted up with mischief. Somers 
passed on round the surging fire ; and when he came 
within sight of the stockyard, he noticed that his horse 
was gone. The brute, what with the fire and the com- 
motion of Hicks' departure, must have broken away. 
The loss was a mere trifle ; the horse would make for 
Strathfield and be easily recovered : Somers would have 
to walk, and that was nothing. Yet the man was so 
unnerved and broken by the murderous hour just past 
that this one trifling and reparable incident, following 
on the heels of death, unquenchable fire, and the sight 
of a fellow-man gone out into worse than death in the 
wilderness, set Somers into petty, childish wrath. He 
swore at the horse's stupidity in a sobbing rage. To 
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that succeeded a strictured pause within him; he 
g^ew cold in his vitals with a horrible fear, and 
clenched his teeth and tightened his muscles, lest he 
should yell and laugh like a maniac. The puppy 
yelped, for he was hurting it in his own agony. He 
flung it down impatiently. The poor little beast tum- 
bled helplessly in a bundle, but picked itself up im- 
mediately, set up its tail to the impudent curve, and 
looked up at Somers with head aslant, out of two 
beady eyes brimful of fun, its perfect self-confidence 
of extreme youth and ignorance completely restored. 

Somers — let him cast reproaches who has borne a 
trial such as this without flinching — sat down on the 
bare ground, and held his face and knees in his arms, 
and cried like a woman. The dog sat himself down 
firmly against the man, looking watchfully round 
about him at the solitude, like a small sentinel on duty. 

The bark house had been a mere shell ; even before 
Somers raised his head it was a level waste of grey 
ash and crimson ember — level but for a hideous emi- 
nence in the middle. The table and the bench beside 
it were of solid slabs and beams, and were left still 
burning sluggishly ; the dead man — ^merely a charred 
framework now — still sat there. 

Somers, completely steadied, drew near the ruins. 
His head swam as a whiff of burning flesh came to 
him, but only for an instant. He reflected sanely that 
it must be hours before he could tread upon the em- 
bers, the man was beyond help; the afternoon was 
drawing on and he was unmounted, fifteen miles from 
home. 

He lifted the puppy to his arm again, and started 
out upon his walk. On the crest of the ridge he 
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turned, where he had drawn rein in the morning. A 
spadeful of white dust — ^hardly more, it seemed — ^lay 
where the shabby house had stood ; the black thing in 
the centre looked like a part of the dead ruins. High 
above the spot birds were wheeling in the blue. They 
were birds of carrion, but Somers, luckily, did not heed 
them at the moment. He waved his hand once and 
set forth stoutly for Strathfield. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE ARM OF JUSTICE 

Alone, with the day's memories pressing him down 
like a physical burden on his shoulders, and plodding 
afoot over grassy and uneven ground where he was 
wont to move to the free paces of a horse, Somers was 
jaded to the heart before he had covered ten miles of 
his journey. The puppy seemed to g^ow in weight till 
it bore on his arm like an ingot of lead. Twice he 
set it down, and it ran lumberingly at his heels with 
its infantine, inimitable courage serenely high. But 
to its diminutive strength every g^ass-tussock was a 
serious obstacle; it reduced the pace of the journey 
to a mere crawl, and in five minutes was panting on 
the verge of exhaustion. When the sun was near its 
setting, Somers sat down for a final rest, and saw the 
shadows of the river-trees stride out stealthily to the 
eastward across the empty downs. He was looking 
with a tired sense of forsakenness and longing in the 
direction of home when a living blot rose up against 
the yellow sky, crested a ridge and came swinging 
towards him in the shape of a cantering horse and an 
anxious rider. Somers knew exactly the reason of the 
messenger's appearance and the cause of his hurry, 
and the sight refreshed and gladdened him to positive 
rapture. His horse had reached home, riderless and 
with broken reins, and Dan had set out to seek him. 
The stockman was soon near enough for Somers to 
see the centred, capable eagerness with which he 
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watched the ground beneath him for occasional 
glimpses of the fresh, home-returning horse-tracks. 
A hundred paces off, Dan put both hollowed hands to 
his mouth and gave the long falsetto cooee, the carry- 
ing, penetrating cry that is held sacred amongst all 
true bushmen, to be used only in time of need. When 
he had called, Dan tore off his hat, and bent forward, 
listening desperately. Somers shouted ; the stockman 
charged down on him at a gallop, dragging his horse 
backward only when he sat right above his employer. 
Hurt, Boss ?" 
Right as rain." 

That was all. As Dan dismounted, the first neces- 
sary facts of the case were exchanged in a fashion so 
elaborately commonplace that an unenlightened lis- 
tener must have concluded each was inferentially ac- 
cusing the other of creating a fuss about nothing. 
Then as Dan listened to the story of the murder, he 
underlined it with bursts of profanity, delivered in an 
awesome way. Till they were near home — while 
Somers rode and Dan walked beside him, holding to 
a stirrup-leather — ^the limited Dan insisted on the itera- 
tion and reiteration of all the grisliest details, and 
repeated them after Somers in blood-curdling under- 
tones. 

For nearly the last mile Dan was mainly silent, and 
Somers had leisure to note how even this primitive 
exchange of speech had turned the edge of his first 
lonely horror of the day's experience. 

The lights of the homestead were growing near 
when Dan suddenly burst out: "Ass a man" — Dan 
always said " as" for " if," and pronounced it " ass" — 
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"had a bit of money, now, to nick in — them horses! 
Who'll be the owner of 'em now. Boss?" 

" The bank. That young fellow he killed was a 
banker, come to take over the run for debt. I saw 
the papers." 

" Shot him, and grilled him like a steak ! His ghost 
'11 walk. Boss, dead sure — same's the Headless Stock- 
rider at the Glue-pot holes, down Adelaide-side." 

" Humbug, Dan !" 

" I seen him*" Dan retorted fiercely, and looked 
behind him. " By God ! I seen him once, when I was 
on watch. This young felley '11 walk, and him cooked 
like a 'possum on the coals. Think I'll ever set foot 
on Riverslea again, o' night-time? Christ! no, not 
me ! But ass yous had the money, and wasn't afeared 
— there's not a man but yous and me knows the quality 
iv Hicks' horseflesh — ^by gully! but there's a chanst. 
He'll walk, as sure as death. Whisht! there's ould 
Bill, and he blabs in his drink." 

This quaint mixture of shrewdness and superstition 
gave Somers' thoughts a very practical turn. When 
he stretched out his tired limbs as he lay in delicious, 
sated ease, and felt the little warm body of the puppy 
curled at his feet, he dwelt carefully upon Dan's mys- 
terious hints. If he thought of the outlawed Hicks, 
out there amongst his savages, with an innocent man's 
blood upon his hands, it was with no less horror and 
pity than before. But Dan had set him looking ahead 
too — ^as to his share in what was to follow on this 
day's work — with a very serene, level, and hopeful 
mind. 

At daybreak the next morning, Somers, astride of 
the fittest horse that Strathfield could muster — with 
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a quart-pot at his saddle and a bare sufficiency of food 
for the journey strapped in a small blanket before 
him — started on his ride into Bundool to report the 
murder at Riverslea. It was the first break in the 
rigourous life of pioneering he had led since he had 
last beheld the primitive place; and early in the second 
afternoon he finished his hundred-and-forty mile jour- 
ney, and cantered down the arid breadth of the single 
street and between the squat and unadorned homes of 
bark or white-painted boards with a powerful sense of 
elation upon him. Often the slave of his moods, the 
solitude and self -communing of latter days had ren- 
dered him more than ever so. As the horse swung 
him down the street the unaccustomed sight of roofs 
that hid each its small tragedy of daily living; of 
a woman, sun-bonneted and with skirts hitched up, 
pinning out her washing on a line ; of a teamster loll- 
ing beside his load of firewood ; of that listening nerve 
of the g^eat world beyond of seas and cities, where 
it sprung from the post-office roof and went stringing 
and sagging away to eastward between its poles — the 
look of everything he saw pleased and exhilarated him, 
in its novelty and strangeness, like wine. He was also 
the bearer of tidings that he knew must set this simple 
community and that wire — and through it the popu- 
lous places beyond the bend of the horizon — ^thrilling 
with horror and amaze; and that gratified him like 
a schoolboy. 

He pulled up where the police-barracks stared in the 
sun with its snowy white, and called into the hollow 
of the empty, broad verandah. 

The summons broke in upon the siesta of Sergeant 
Bourke, who, by sitting up on his couch, was enabled 
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to bring to the open window a rumpled head and a 
face that fairly cried aloud of overfeeding, a sluggish 
economy, and the possession by its owner of every 
quality in absolute perfection of the uniformed Irish- 
man. The Bourkes of this world generally, and of 
the colonial police force in particular, affect two va- 
rieties of the executive manner: a cordial, absolute 
servility or a g^oss truculence, according as they deem 
the person with whom they hold converse to have or 
to lack the power of conferring benefits upon the genus 
Bourke. Somers felt his own face turn resentful be- 
neath the small moonstone-like eyes of the sergeant, 
even before the latter answered him. Bourke was in 
his truculent mood. 

The sergeant came to the door, buttoning his blue 
tunic. "Repoort, isut? Will?" 

Word of a horseman riding in haste from the back- 
blocks, with the police-barracks as his objective, had 
spread mysteriously. News-hungry townsmen, hands 
in pockets, were making thankfully for the site of the 
interview. 

" I don't intend to shout my report m the main 
street. Sergeant Bourke," Somers said quietly. 

The sergeant eyed the oncoming audience, several 
of whom were now within earshot, and squared him- 
self on the verandah-edge. " Ye'U tell yer business 
here, young man, and leave me, the polis, to deduct 
whether it's betther communicated in privit." 

Somers laughed out suddenly at this Celtic Ddg- 
berryism, but sobered immediately into a steady rage. 
The laugh was echoed from the audience, who saw 
that the sergeant had mistaken his man. " FU report," 
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Somers said firmly, " to your superior, then. Where's 
the P. M. r 

" Ye'U repoort to um in the lock-up, then, if ye're 
not careful," the sergeant blustered. 

" Oh, all right," — this with warning deference, — 
" I am, very careful. To the lock-up, then, if you 
please, Sergeant Bourke. You'll kindly bring the 
P. M. there, and we'll both make our reports." 

A clear voice cut in here from the crowd that was 
gathering, in a perfect parody of the sergeant's brogue 
and hectoring style : " Och, sergeant, me jool, tare 
an' ouns now, but ye're mishtooken. Bedad! 'tis no 
cattle-lifther ye're ondhressin', but a rale squatther 
there fominst ye. Be careful, or ye'U lose yer sthripes, 
avic !" 

The sergeant, with prodigious self-possession, im- 
mediately harangued the crowd aggressively, and, as 
it were, from the dividing fence that separated his 
two official styles. " Be quoite, there, will yo ! The 
Law's^ wan, glory to God, for thief or squatther ; 'tis 
what I'm in process av explainin' to the gintleman." 
He brought his helmet from within doors, and on re- 
emerging unabashed, he waved back the crowd, and 
saying, " This way, sor, and we'll be free of this ob- 
streplus cur'osity," he led Somers to a handsome cot- 
tage that stood in a commanding position, within a trim 
paling fence, a little way back from the main thorough- 
fare. The crowd trailed after them, and Somers could 
hear that already the seeds of rumour were sprouting 
bravely. 

It happened that the Police Magistrate, one Mr. 
Garrod, was also, like the sergeant, roused from ple- 
thoric ease by the arrival of Somers, and came also 
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upon his verandah in none of the best of tempers. He 
was a bull-necked, beefy, heavy-jawed person, whose 
yellow, prominent eyeballs and muddy skin proclaimed 
the need of exercise and a reducing dietary. Seeing 
only a rider who, from his clothing and equipment, 
was evidently a stockrider, Mr. Garrod inquired, in a 
heavy, resounding bass, what the h — 11 his business 
was, that an overworked man must be shaken out of 
hard-earned rest to attend to it. 

While the sergeant was whispering in the great 
man's ear, Somers cut in peremptorily : " My name's 
Somers; Fm part owner with Leonard Colyer of 
Strathfield cattle-run. And," loudly, and with a look 
at the crowd that was pressing open-mouthed behind 
him, " since it seems I must tell my business in the open 
street, I come to notify — ^a murder!" He fired the 
word point-blank at the magistrate. 

The crowd sobbed and fell back a step ; the face of 
the P. M. grew mottled, and he carefully laid hold of 
a verandah post; the sergeant alone seemed wickedly 
pleased. 

Somers remembered at once, during the pause, Dan's 
prophecy and the affront of his own reception. He 
tingled with joy in his rhetorical triumph, but there 
was a purpose in it as he continued — a purpose in- 
spired by the magistrate's deadly fear — "Who was 
the young fellow who went out to Riverslea, to seize 
the run, as I take it, in the bank's name?" 

" Cuppaidge !" — ^a dozen voices breathed the name 
in horror. 

" Well," Somers continued, his purpose of fomenting 
the popular fear now well in hand, " he's dead — mur- 
dered. I saw Hicks — ' Bloody Sam Hicks' — ^shoot 
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him across the table." Somers, warming to his work, 
flung hotly at his audience the tale of Hicks' disap- 
pearance in the west at the head of a troop of armed, 
naked blacks; of the fire, and the dead man sitting 
there, charred and hideous, at the burning table. As 
for what was to follow on the part of the authorities, 
" I'd sooner go out myself to hunt a mad wolf with a 
pop-gun; but the rest is your business, of course." 

The crowd buzzed out in rapturous gossip ; the ser- 
geant, at a word from the P. M., became unashamedly 
the squatter's admiring supporter as he led away 
Somers' horse; the magistrate called Somers upon 
the verandah and slapped him on the back as he led 
him indoors. The room within, from roof-tree to floor, 
showed naked timber throughout, except where half a 
dozen old hand-coloured prints of English hunting 
and coaching scenes looked in their characterless mo- 
notony from the walls, and where an ancient cumbrous 
mahogany cabinet— clearly a family relic, and chipped 
and scarred by heat and endless rough removals — stood 
against an inner wall. These things of home and, for 
Somers, at least, of unlamented times jarred pitifully 
upon the rawness of their setting. 

But they were in keeping with the spirit of their 
owner to positive weirdness. Garrod made haste to 
drag soiled glasses and a crusted, swag-bellied old 
cut-glass decanter from the cabinet, one footless comer 
of which was supported on fragments of a whiskey- 
case, and to pour out yellow liquid for himself and 
Somers. 

The very smell of the liquor seemed to aid in re- 
viving the blusterous manner that had been shaken out 
of Garrod by the double humiliation of his mistake 
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and his exhibition of conspicuous fear. " Drink, my 
buck !" He nodded above his glass. " Freemasonry 
*mong gentlemen, b'gad. Always hit a man t' hear 
him ring his note. True metal, yours. Success t' you, 
Somers; and God uphold the Law, and Her Majesty.. 
God bless her !" 

He drank freely; when Somers tasted the stuff his 
eyes filled with tears. It was the most villainous of 
back-blocks whiskey. 

Garrod, his own man again, laughed full-chestedly. 
" Potent, what ? God bless m' life ! ' John Barley- 
corn, my king.' Local poison would kill me. If you 
meet the run of ill-luck I've had in squatting — God 
forbid ! — ^you'll find the things that hold firmest — ^bind 
you to your Order, y' know — ^are your wine merchant 
and taste for Art and the grand old things of Home." 
As he spoke, Garrod, with amazing effrontery, poured 
out another glass of the vile stuff, eyed it against the 
light, gave a hearty slap to the mahogany, and waved 
a hand towards the venerable prints. 

The magistrate was still booming out his trans- 
parent deceptions when the sergeant returned for 
orders; and thenceforward, throughout the afternoon 
and evening, Somers lived, under the loud, familiar 
patronage of the P. M., in the public eye. After thun- 
derous commands had been given, in the hearing of 
the general population of Bundool, that the sergeant 
and a posse of armed black trackers should be in 
readiness to start for Riverslea by to-morrow's sun- 
rise, Somers and the P. M., flanked and followed by 
a retinue of greedy gossipers, cruised about the town. 
First the P. M. dispatched an inflated message to the 
authorities; and whHc he was heavily mfomng its 
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phrases and doctoring its adjectives, Somers sent his 
partner a brief wire, in a code of their own invention, 
warning him to be wary and to await details by letter. 
Then, one by one, the six hotel-bars of the town were 
rendered populous in turn, and the murder and its 
consequences were discussed with increasing zest and 
emphasis as wits became impaired by whiskey. Every- 
where and always, the bulky P. M. towered and thun- 
dered in a gross supremacy — the embodiment, to that 
primitive audience, of a gentlemanly bearing and fear- 
less, implacable, avenging Law. 

Somers, possessed of that amiable strength and 
wholesomeness of mind to which drinking for its 
own sake offers no attraction whatever, drifted about 
with the strange party, and stood his share in the 
potations. His first contemptuous dislike to the bla- 
tant Garrod mellowed presently to an amused and 
rather pitiful tolerance. The man's swagger was so 
palpably a matter of simple overbearing or convivial 
noise and empty deportment — and yet so clearly stood 
with the elementary townsmen for all the qualities that 
he so manifestly lacked — that, as the evening drew on, 
and the more daring topers gathered themselves 
together for the inevitable orgie, Somers, though out- 
wardly he shared mildly in the strange festivity, was 
privately withdrawn from it. In the last hour this 
feeling of observant aloofness grew upon him till, if 
he sat for a moment unoccupied and silent, even his 
bodily parts were swept into the current of the strange 
illusion — the lights, the table, and its bawling company 
receded, or he and they were silently disparted. He 
became the one listener in a dark, gigantic auditorium : 
they were framed and grouped upon a far-off stage, 
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as clear-cut as a living cameo. A movement on his 
part, or a word addressed to him, and he was amongst 
them; an instant's idleness, and the darkness and 
distance crept between them again. The party broke 
up about him at last, leaving him linked to a verandah 
post of his hotel, alternately chuckling and in awe at 
his clear conviction that as they were swallowed, singly 
or in pairs, by the darkness of the street, it was not 
merely till to-morrow that they disappeared, but for 
evermore, into the nothingness of dreams. When he 
was alone, a cold breath touched his forehead. It 
was the wind, he observed as he looked up, stirred by 
a falling star — its track was there in a fading thread 
of gold. Heaven was awake and full of messages; 
he felt behind him with his foot for a tree-root, that 
he might sit down and read them. The feel of boards 
recalled him dimly to reality; he made carefully for 
his lighted bedroom, and, in the heavy pauses of his 
undressing, stared at the candle in a browbeating 
fashion until, each time, it ceased its wanderings and 
burned with a single flame. 

A series of terrific screeches woke him — ^first to 
the dread of some world-wrecking disaster, and next, 
when he had rushed to his door, to the fact that a 
soiled, sulphur-crested cockatoo, a pet of the house, 
had paused upon the verandah to sing his version of 
a hymn to the dawn. The creature, forgetful in his 
ecstasy of clipped feathers, tried to soar as well as 
sing, and flapped lamely to the ground, but carried off 
his humiliation by looking sideways at Somers out of 
a bright black eye and setting up his yellow crest in 
a manner suggestive of an outspread hand with the 
thumb against his beak. 
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The bounding out of bed had set a pain throbbing 
in Somers' temples; he felt himself stale, parched, 
and ashamed : he seized a towel and ran for the open 
air. The town was shuttered and still, not even a 
breath of smoke stirred from any chimney. Somers 
threaded his way amongst the tumbledown, sad-hued 
houses of bark that flanked the straighter buildings 
of the main street like decaying suburbs of a city, 
waded amongst the inevitable litter of tins and broken 
bottles, and made for the river. As he cleared the 
town, he seemed to come out of a place of the for- 
gotten dead into a busy world. The air was of a 
living coolness, still like the depths of a lake, but the 
huge arches of the river-gums rang to the chatter and 
pipings of a multitude of birds. Above the east, a 
blush of rose-pink had spread in the pure, pale sky 
up into the quarter heaven; below it a little fleet of 
saffron clouds lay becalmed in the suspended atmos- 
phere, and even as Somers watched them their lower 
edges were laced with crimson. 

Headache and foul thirst were swept out of him by 
his swim ; he was sauntering towards breakfast and the 
town in happy, hungry vacancy, when a delicious shock 
went through him, and he stood. A g^rl was standing 
—on the natural causeway of flat stones that shelved 
downward at the end of the big pool — ankle-deep in 
the water; she had set down her buckets behind her, 
and with the prettiest vanity in the world was drawing 
back her skirts and looking down at her sun-bonneted 
reflection, just as artlessly as the mother of all her 
kind looked down in Eden. To Somers the bare- 
legged maiden accorded with the morning's sweet- 
ness like a jewel in its setting; the light cotton 
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{rock she wore, drawn back as it was round hips and 
waist, served to show rather than to hide the curves 
of her young body ; she was in the first bloom of ado- 
lescence, and stood there like the embodiment of a 
happy thought of Nature, contrived for self-conscious 
admiration of her own innocent prettiness. As the 
girl turned her head from side to side to catch varying 
glimpses of her reflection, the flap of her sun-bonnet 
moved upon her shoulders, turning a wavy strand of 
hair as it moved, precisely as the neck-feathers of a 
bird fit and clasp the plumage of its body. She threw 
up her chin as if for a foreshortened view, and the 
next instant raised her eyelids and looked full at 
Somers. 

Clear honesty was in the face; the features were 
undistinguished by any beauty of line or modelling; 
they were full of a native candour, good humour, and 
pure health. And clearly the maid had pushed the 
practice of her coquetry no further than the mirror ; 
for when she saw the man she was overcome with a 
horror of bashfulness, she dropped her skirt and 
crooked her knees to make the garment longer, and 
a burning blush spread over neck and face. 

Her shyness smote upon Somers like a charge of 
spying, and he hurried off. He was already near 
some of the lesser houses, and saw that one of his 
companions of last night's entertainment was signal- 
ling to him, when he heard one of the girl's empty 
buckets fall with a clang upon the stones, and turned. 
She had run a little up the bank to watch him ; she 
stood waist-high above the grass, and was shading 
her eyes with a hand ; the sun had risen, and the early 
li^t was on her sun-bonnet. The companion of last 
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night was hailing and beckoning Somers to come and 
drink : he looked from man to maid ; and the scene — 
in its richness and strangeness of contrast and sug- 
gestion — was fixed in his memory for ever. He waved 
his hand to the girl, she waved hers in return, and 
sank out of sight behind the reeds. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE HAND OF ISHMAEL 

In Spite of a portentous bustle of preparation, at 
which the entire male population of Bundool either 
looked on or assisted, it was towards noon before 
Somers and the P. M. rode out abreast on the road 
to Riverslea. Behind them rode Sergeant Bourke, 
white-helmeted and finely mounted, a pattern of lively 
obedience to his superior in front, and of sharp, rough 
discipline to the three black, grinning, armed troopers 
who followed him driving three loaded pack-horses. 

The party came on the evening of the third day to 
Riverslea. Somers, on the road — what with the 
night's drinking and its pretty appealing contrast of 
the morning, and his dread lest the P. M. or the ser- 
geant should be aware of, or awaken to, the true knowl- 
edge of poor Hicks* valuable leavings — was doubly 
disposed to watchfulness and guarded speech. Mr. 
Garrod, contemplated thus, cannot be said to have 
appeared to much advantage. Once the P. M. and 
his satellite had shown their entire ignorance of the 
outlawed Hicks* possessions, Somers settled down 
with a comparatively easy mind to the study of his 
companions. Out of his resulting wonder, a fine 
treatise on the machinery of Government of the freest 
people the world has ever seen might be compiled, 
but would scarcely be of vital importance here. His 
was possibly not the first case of confusion in a candid 
mind on the subject of preferment. 
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The way from Bundool to Riverslea was the same 
for the last mile or so as that from Strathfield; thus 
the troopers first looked down upon the wasted home- 
stead from the same point whence Somers had twice 
looked on the day of its destruction. The party paused 
on the ridge in the one gorgeous moment of the day ; 
all the place below was a blaze of gold, barred with 
purple shadow. Somers, revisiting the scene of his 
lonely terror thus — in the company of men whose 
nerve he mistrusted and who, as he perceived, did not 
distinguish in the glare what a grisly thing it was 
that awaited them below there — found himself entirely 
composed and at leisure to observe the actions of the 
rest 

The P. M. drew up in the lead of the party and in 
the approved attitude of authority, shading his eyes 
with his right hand. The arrival of the horsemen had 
startled some birds down in the flat; they spread up- 
ward from the ashes of the homestead, circling and 
screaming in the golden air. The corpulent P. M. 
fell together slightly in his saddle at sight of them — 
he had been about to move on again, but checked his 
horse. 

Is that the — eh? The birds aren't — what?" 
That," Somers said loudly, as he sat apart and 
watched the whole group, " is the ashes of Hicks' 
house. That black framework in the middle of the 
ashes is what's left of the table; the thing at the table 
is all that remains of young Cuppaidge — ^and the kites 
have been eating his flesh." 

" God Almighty !" the P. M. said in thick under- 
tones. Bourke crossed himself devoutly ; in the faces 
of the troopers there was the reflection of the white 
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men's fear. The silence endured so long that the 
shadow of the table and the dead man grew like a 
living monster across the flat. The P. M. stooped 
forward, turning his face from Somers and fumbling 
with uncertain fingers at his bridle. Before he looked 
up, the radiance of the sinking sun had already left the 
flat below, and the figure at the table stood out dread- 
fully clear now in the cheerless grey. 

Somers himself broke the pause at last, by suggest- 
ing — ^to the manifest relief of the P. M. — ^that he 
should head the party to a camping place. While 
making a feint of keeping wide of the murdered man, 
he was nevertheless careful to ride so near that he 
and those who followed him should see that naked 
bones were showing how the carrion birds had been at 
work. 

The horses had one and all been sobbing and rat- 
tling in their nostrils with the fear of uncanny things 
ever since they had crested the ridge; when a whiff 
reached them of the heavy stench that hung about the 
place, the loose pack-horses wheeled and bolted for 
the river ; the troopers took after them, making show 
of an endeavour to round and bring them back, but 
keeping carefully behind; the sergeant, standing up 
in his stirrups for joy at his release — ^though he roared 
irrelevant orders to give his desertion an air of duty — 
followed the troopers; and finally the P. M.'s own 
horse joined in at the tail of the rout with the bulky 
official yawing and banging in his saddle and the 
reins flying free about the horse's neck. The whole 
party filed in disorder, and at the gallop, over the river- 
bank where Hicks had ridden with the rifle on his 
shoulder. 
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Somers held in his own horse with firm hands and 
followed the cavalcade at a walk, chuckling secretly. 
Dan's weird prophecy bid fair to be made good before 
his very eyes ; surely out of the night that was coming 
even now upon the heels of such a terror-driven rush 
— ^and with that quiet horror among the ashes for a 
near neighbour — sl suitable something would arise and 
give to Riverslea the reputation of unholy ground, 
and render it and its horses tabu — things whose pos- 
sessors must be accursed ! 

When Somers reached the brow of the bank and 
looked down, he saw the dismounted P. M. storming, 
mainly, it was clear, in a loud endeavour to recapture 
his lost dignity ; but largely also in very genuine dis- 
tress. For, in the flight, one of the packs had turned ; 
the horse that carried it had slipped on the stones and 
had soused, with and on his load, into the water. 
Somers noted with inward glee that the packload in 
trouble was the one in which was carried, amongst 
other things, the P. M.'s store of whiskey for the jour- 
ney. When Bourke and the head trooper had got 
horse and pack ashore, it was found that of the four . 
remaining bottles— there had been six at starting- 
three were broken. 

While the wet load was being rescued, the other 
two troopers, on foot and leading their horses, had 
been pointing excitedly to the ground and jabbering . 
to one another as they moved, stooping, first about the 
dry sand of the river-bed, then up the further bank. 
The search by these two for tracks, or for signs of re- 
cent occupation on coming to a strange camp, was 
merely the instinctive act of primal man, and Somers 
watched them for a while with ordinary interest. 
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Those two armed and uniformed savages really fur- 
nished an admirable, living summary of how the bless- 
ings of British rule are first made manifest to the 
heathen. The Australian aboriginal, according to 
Western standards, is starkly useless, save in one par- 
ticular — he loves to kill the members of any tribe but 
his own: hence when armed, drilled, officered and 
taught to shoot, and then bid to slay, anywhere out- 
side his own small native district, he is bloodthirsty 
and invincible. His hand is then turned where needful 
against his brother, and he thus prepares the way for 
the Gospel of Peace and stable government to com- 
plete the conquest. 

The P. M. was still fulminating over the disaster 
to his baggage, when the two troopers, having g^own 
more excited as they pursued their investigations, 
came hurrying down the bank, and reported eagerly 
to the sergeant The head trooper, already trembling 
before the rage of his chief, completely lost his nerve 
as he heard the message of the other two, and dropped 
the last remaining bottle of whiskey with a crash upon 
the stones. The P. M. broke out at that into an in- 
articulate fury, and lunged blindly at the trooper with 
his foot. It was dusk, however, by now, and distances 
were hard to judge; besides, the trooper — possibly 
made wiser by experience — had stepped aside: the 
foot of the P. M. encountered only the unresisting air, 
and he went stumbling heavily amongst the stones, 
panting in wrath. When he had recovered his balance, 
and had taken in a huge breath to be sent out loaded 
with invective, the sergeant — ^by now the only collected 
person in the group; rage, and fear of the darkness 
and of hidden enemies, both fieshly and demoniac, 
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having quite unmanned the other four — ^was an- 
nouncing that two men, one white and the other black, 
had been walking with naked feet that very day here 
in the river-bed. Even now they might be within 
earshot. For several minutes after this announcement 
the whole party stood still, while the dusk fell sud- 
denly about them with an almost palpable obscurity. 

From the bank above, where he sat upon his horse, 
with one knee comfortably eased up on the saddle- 
pommel, Somers had watched the decidedly undigni- 
fied course of events beneath him with a sprightly and 
thankful interest. Having lived alone through his 
bad hour at Riverslea, he felt himself, certainly in the 
present company, set beyond the reach of fear, and 
keenly conscious of the dread of others. Even sup- 
posing — and it sounded uncommonly like it — ^that some 
enemy who meant deadly mischief was at this moment 
watching and awaiting nightfall, Somers felt instinc- 
tively secure. Oddly, the woolly and festive little 
Sammy — ^as the cattle-pup had been called — came to 
his mind as an innocent central figure of the Riverslea 
tragedy, and a pledge of Somers' own immunity from 
whatsoever dangers were yet to follow from it. And 
if dread was ever the measure of dangers, this night 
was thick with them. The group below Somers was in 
a palsy of fear, all but Bourke, and in him, having 
once more committed his soul to the care of the saints, 
after the manner of his people, the fighting man was 
uppermost. Ignoring the P. M., he bid one trooper 
unsling his rifle, load, and stand guard on the further 
bank. 

Somers came down to help ; and in a silence broken 
only by the sharp commands of Bourke, the wet pack 
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was refixed, the horses got together, the P. M. re- 
hoisted into his saddle, and the entire company, under 
Somers' guidance, was piloted to a camping-ground 
at the far end of the water-hole, a quarter of a mile 
away, and out of sight of the ashes of Riverslea home- 
stead. 

When they reached the camp, darkness had fallen. 
The P. M. climbed heavily from his saddle, plodded 
to the nearest tree, and sat down against it. Somers 
unsaddled his own horse, led him out to grass, close- 
hobbled him, and returned. As the squatter's com- 
plete camping outfit was removed with his saddle, 
Somers was already back in camp as the Government 
horses, having been unloaded, were being led out to 
grass by sergeant and troopers. Somers went blithely 
to work, dragging together a stack of broken branches, 
which he piled against a fallen tree. As he did so he 
made sundry attempts to engage the P. M. in conver- 
sation ; but Garrod, sore and stiff in body and bones 
after his journey of, for him, such unaccustomed haste, 
sapped to his marrow by empty rage, with a hopeless 
craving in his vitals for ardent spirits, had collapsed 
miserably against his tree. His fires, lacking their 
customary stimulus, had gone out, and fear had en- 
tered in their place; he made reply to Somers' genial 
advances with incoherent hollow rumblings like de- 
fective stage-thimder. Somers pitied the magistrate 
on general grounds of the pettiness of human gran- 
deur; in the particular case, the fun of the whole 
affair, the sense that the day had gone well with him, 
and that the night promised something like a tritunph 
of retribution — ^these and other notions kept him in a 
simmer of delight. As he thrust an armful of twigs 
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and leaves into the heart of his wood-heap, he paused, 
before he struck a light, to straighten out his face to 
lines of decorum. 

The strewn camp-litter, the bulky, sad P. M. at his 
tree-butt, the twisted boles of the aged eucalyptians 
standing round like sentinels, and the fantastic tracery 
of branches overhead — ^all these had leapt into a glow- 
ing picture in the firelight before the sergeant and the 
troopers returned. Then Bourke ran into the lighted 
ring like a messenger into some closed and comfort- 
able house bringing evil tidings from without. 

He laid a fierce g^p on Somers' arm, and hurried 
him over to where the P. M. sat. " Mother of God !" 
he said in frantic undertones, " what is ut yeVe done? 
Who lit the fire?" Discipline was relaxed; Bourke 
stared from Somers to the P. M. like an angry school- 
master. 

" I did," Somers said, innocently, and with a blank 
face, but inwardly delighted at the fresh complication 
of terrors that he foresaw. " I mostly make a fire be- 
fore I boil the '' 

"Make a fire!" Bourke interposed in a kind of 
screaming whisper, " make a targutt ; a b— y bull's- 
eye of us all, God help us !" 

"A magpie, though, if it comes to targets; black 
and white, you know." Somers preserved his air of 
open innocence, and added, though he saw Bourke's 
drift very clearly, "What the devil are you driving 
at, sergeant ?" 

Bourke stooped down and fired his phrases into 
the face of the P. M., who was now sitting up sup- 
ported on his hands. " 'Hwhat for," says he, " would 
you not make a fire? Because, says I, a man sits clear 
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in ut, or black before ut, like a 'possum betune me and 
the moon. And the rid firelight lies fine and clean 
along the barril ; oh, Fve seen ut." There was a spice 
of his country's inevitable rhetoric in the last words. 

Somers watched the P. M., who, in the broad glare, 
was swallowing in his throat and staring at Bourke. 

"What the — ^glckt — " something appeared to nip 
the P. M.'s gullet— " what is it, Bourke?'' 

" What," the sergeant asked Somers, " was the ap- 
pearance of Bloody Sam Hicks the day he ?" 

Bourke pointed silently towards the scene of the mur- 
der. 

" Like a mad dog," Somers answered emphatically. 
" And he's a dead shot." 

" I know ut," Bourke continued in his tearing whis- 
per; "and, the saints preserve us, but the bhoys here 
teirt me a minnit ago they seen more than the thracks 
of naked feet down beyant there in the creek-bed." 

The large face of the P. M. looked terrified in- 
quiry. 

" The print of a rifle-butt, then — ^an' us coUoguin' 
here in the light — oh. Holy Mary !" 

What caused, and what followed, Bourke's pious 
exclamation, Somers saw with a deadly clearness as 
he backed quietly to a neighbouring tree, and stood 
behind it. The P. M., in the darkness, had sat close 
to a nest of ants — termed, scientifically, the " Small 
Black Carpenter" variety The firelight and the tres- 
passers had brought out the insects in ferociously in- 
dignant thousands, and the more enterprising of these, 
having made their approach unobserved by the preoc- 
cupied P. M., had suddenly fastened their pincers in 
his cuticle in the approved manner of their kind. 
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Now, a man in ever so delicate or prominent a situa- 
tion, may get a cinder in his eye at the most critical 
instant, and yet preserve some rag of dignity; such 
a man, with the " Small Black Carpenter" ant of Aus- 
tralia gnawing at him with its singular ferocity, may 
not — ^he is lost, for the time, to all but the blind in- 
stinct of self-preservation, to be compassed through 
the death of his tormentors. The P. M. rose up, fairly 
bellowing with pain. 

As he rose, being cumbrous and stiff -jointed, he 
lurched sideways to his feet; as he lurched, a rifle 
spat its short, fierce detonation from beyond the fire 
somewhere, and a bullet slapped into the tree at the 
height where an instant before the breast-bone of the 
P. M. had been. As Somers backed towards the neigh- 
bouring tree, he saw once more, thirty yards off, faintly 
but clearly in the red light, the wild old head of Sam 
Hicks cuddling against his rifle-stock. 

Garrod, as he heard the shot, finished his stimibling 
by throwing himself down behind a narrow log. 
Bourke, who stood in the full glare and in the open, 
started instantly for the tree that stood nearest to 
him as he faced ; it was, perhaps, four long paces off, 
and as Bourke ran for it the rifle spoke again, and the 
sergeant's helmet was whipped from his head as if 
by a high wind. 

The three troopers, when they had followed Bourke 
into camp, had thrown themselves down among packs 
and saddlery — scenting danger and seeking cover in- 
stinctively, like the wild things they were — ^to await 
the issue of the white men's discussion. The trooper 
who had been told on guard still held his rifle, and 
Bourke yelled to him now, with a frightful, clear 
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ferocity, to fire. But no sound came from the camp, 
except that of a wriggling amongst the saddlery and, 
a moment later, of chattering teeth. Somers saw 
Bourke, in the shadow, tighten his belt, make the sign 
of the cross, and then run out suddenly; and, for- 
getting risks and tingling with a new and splendid 
excitement, he thrust out his head till he could com- 
mand a view of the whole camp, and watched the 
sequel. 

Hicks, with his rifle at the "ready," had moved 
backwards, and stood now in so dim a light that he 
seemed dissolving in the darkness ; as Bourke ran out, 
Hicks raised the rifle and took a flying shot ; Somers 
stood nearly in the line of Are, and the bullet flew 
singing by his head, and buried itself with an earthy 
thud in the further creek-bank. Bourke flung him- 
self down beside the armed trooper, wrenched the 
rifle from him, and flred again and again. But he 
flred at emptiness ; the old outlaw, after his third shot, 
had melted into the night. 

The blaze of the camp-fire sank to a glow, the glow 
deadened from tawny to dull crimson, before any 
sound stirred in the camp. Then Somers heard the 
movement of limbs where the sergeant and the trooper 
lay, and presently Bourke hailed him, and he answered. 

The finer senses of the savage, it appeared, had 
been restored to use and command by the presence of 
the white man ; the trooper, with his ear to the ground, 
had told the sergeant that a ridden horse was cantering 
away — ^he pointed precisely in the direction — ^to the 
westward. Somers read the news very clearly in the 
light of his past experiences, and in his mind's eye 
he saw Hicks, on the glorious bay horse, quitting 
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Riverslea for the last time. A strange qualm, like 
the very madness of s)anpathy, assailed him. The bar- 
barian in him, that is in all of us, turned and muttered 
in his sleep. Obeying an impulse of savage pity for 
the outlaw and of dim shame at his, perhaps, too great 
readiness to hand over the madman — was he not, per- 
haps, justified of his madness? — ^to this stupid ma- 
chinery of the law, Somers walked boldly out, and 
b^;an throwing wood upon the fire. The blaze roared 
up again, and the gum-leaves recommenced their whis- 
pering overhead in the draught of the fire. Bourke 
said something in his terrible undertone; the P. M. 
groaned behind his log; a pang of fear shot through 
Somers that his traitorous thought had been divined. 
But he went doggedly on ; when he had filled the bil- 
lies at the water and came back to set them on the 
fire, the heads of Bourke and the three troopers came 
slowly up from amongst the litter of the camp and 
watched him with a furtive admiration. He had, in 
a spirit of fierce contrariness, established precisely 
the reputation of fearlessness that was needed to turn 
the day and night to profit of himself and Strathfield. 
All the night through, terror stalked like a pestilence 
round the camp, beyond the circle of the fire-glow; 
to all but Somers the blood-thirsty Hicks seemed to 
be posted behind every tree, and taking aim from 
every clvunp of shadow; the uneasy spirit of the mur- 
dered man called in the voice of every night-bird. 
Bourke, — ^who appeared little in the full light, and 
then only when in rapid movement, — ^by swearing and 
kicking managed to set the troopers on watch round 
the camp. Somers alone was left exposed, to his 
own secret satisfaction, to do all that was done in the 
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way of getting supper. He carried food and blankets 
to the sergeant and the picketed troopers ; he set meat 
and drink beside the groaning and collapsed P. M., 
and compromised between his loathing at the thought 
of coaxing the magistrate to eat, and an unholy de- 
sire to birch him as he lay, by throwing a blanket over 
Garrod, and setting the food beside him to be eaten 
or left. Somers' own confidence that the camp was 
safe from further alarms fed itself on the fears of the 
rest. The sergeant and troopers dozed where they 
sat with rifles on their knees; and it was past mid- 
night when Somers, after his last conversational over- 
tures, had been rejected both by Bourke and the P. M., 
made up the fire again, and rolled himself near it in his 
blankets. He slept, till the cold dawn-wind drew in 
from the east, like a stone. 

The grey dawn lighted up a sad and sorry camp. 
Bourke was stiff and aged-looking; the troopers, 
taking the tune of their behaviour from him, were 
overcome with lassitude; the magistrate Somers 
found, as he went to bring water, chattering with 
ague, and most cravenly dejected. Cold, fear and 
himiiliation, the sudden shaking from his full-fed 
routine, and the stoppage of supply of his natural 
sustenance, had done their work. The P. M. was like 
a burst drum, inoperative even to the extent of noise. 

Bourke, however, when he had breakfasted, was full 
of fight, and had soon bullied the troopers into smart- 
ness; the policeman in him was restored, he was 
hungry to be on the trail of Hicks. But no orders 
were to be looked for from the chief, who ate nothing, 
and sat shivering by the fire. The sun rose on an idle 
camp. Bourke had his troopers ready, and began to 
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stamp and swear at the delay. Then Somers, who had 
framed his plan, based on the helplessness of Garrod, 
proposed with cunning kindness that the P. M. should 
ride with him to Strathfield, rest and recover there 
while Bourke seized the psychologic moment to fol- 
low the tracks of the outlaw. The scheme was 
adopted; in half an hour the murdered banker was 
alone at Riverslea, and before noon Somers and the 
dejected P. M. were at Strathfield. 

When he had dosed the magistrate liberally with 
quinine and whiskey, and had put him in a vacant 
bunk, Somers revelled for half an hour in a solitary 
ramble round the homestead, delighting in his free- 
dom. The hut, from ridge to ground-plate, every rail 
of the stockyard, the lusty calves in their pen — every- 
thing about the place seemed to be calling a welcome 
to him on his return from the journey amongst men. 
His first dread of being forced from his solitude had 
worked itself out in a positive triumph so far. It is 
true he was uplifted more by a sense of the dulness of 
things in general than by any sense of his own 
shrewdness. But, however the change had come about, 
life had grown a hundred times broader; Somers 
felt a sense of power, new and most glorious. 

Shortly after noon, Dan rode up, and the little 
bright-eyed Sammy was panting and timibling at the 
horse's heels with an air of huge self-importance The 
puppy gave Somers a tumultuous welcome. 

Dan, when he had heard a summary of the official 
pursuit of Hicks, made a strange communication on 
his own account. His methods were as simple as his 
life ; and, like all simple folk — more particularly those 
whose lot is cast upon untilled lands and in a free air 
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— Dan looked upon all officers of the law as his 
natural enemies. From this piratical starting-point, 
when he had, on Somers' departure, considered the 
situation, and when it presented itself in the shape of 
Riverslea as overrun by hated police, who could not 
fail to get some inkling of its treasures of horseflesh. 
Dan had swiftly arrived at the conclusion to ride down, 
muster all Hicks' horses, bring them to Strathfield, and 
hold them there to await events. 

He explained that Bill was now with the horses, 
herding them about a mile from the homestead, out 
of sight, of course. It was a piece of elementary tac- 
tics of such supreme yet simple boldness that Somers 
for the life of him could not decide for a moment 
whether to denounce it as a piece of buccaneering, or 
to condone it as a fair strategic move. Certainly 
Riverslea, naked of horses, with a bloodthirsty outlaw 
dogging travellers about the run, and the ghost of a 
murdered man wailing round the ruined homestead, 
would hold out no powerful attraction to purchasers. 
Dan, in his robust method, had effectually removed 
the last remaining risk of the discovery of poor old 
Hicks' spendid legacy. On Somers' ride home, the 
thought of the small-eyed Bourke stumbling in greedy 
amaze on the Riverslea horses had troubled him con- 
tinually. 

He thought again of his official reception at Bun- 
dool ; of Tompkyns and his pride of office, and with 
a singing in his head, of the bright-skinned beauties 
over there behind the hill — ^brought temporarily, and 
without his orders; of how the able Colyer would 
have laughed at any scruple in this matter. His own 
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vague hesitancy went down wind. Dan's devoted en- 
terprise stood justified. 

" You've done well, Dan ; but suppose the troopers 
see your tracks, all coming this way?" 

" Let 'em. I fetched old Sam's horses up by little 
lots at a time, and druv 'em whigmaleery-ways, all 
round the compass. If any questions is asked, it's our 
own mokes as strayed down Riverslea way — see?" 

" That'll do. Hold 'em, you old pirate, till the 
troopers get back to town. Dan !" 

"Eh?" 

" You and I will live to see a Strathfield colt come 
in hands down at Flemington." 

That night of terror at Riverslea and Dan's tem- 
porary removal of the horses fixed the fate of the 
deserted run both as to its public reputation and fu- 
ture ownership. The subsequent official doings, al- 
though even they were by no means wanting in mys- 
tery and dramatic point, may be passed over briefly. 

The P. M., re-fortified with drugs and stimulants 
and a day's and night's escape from wild alarms, rode 
with Somers down the creek to meet the troopers. 
Dan and Somers had, between them, neatly foretold 
the sergeant's movements; so neatly that the troop 
was met with, late in the afternoon of the second 
day after Hicks' disappearance, riding towards Strath- 
field to report the pursuit and the escape of the out- 
law. By the time the sergeant had told the tale in his 
own many-worded, and, it must be said, most graphic 
way, it was nigh upon sundown. So, as there was still 
work to do at Riverslea homestead — ^work of a kind 
that by tacit agreement was left to be done in broad 
day — ^the party camped at the place of meeting, close 
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to the blazed tree that marked the boundaries of the 
two runs, but (again in unspoken unanimity) on 
Strathfield soil. 

And what of Hicks? The men, black and white, 
sat huddled close round their fires that night with 
rifles in reach, and often turned their heads to look 
behind them suddenly into the empty night. Hicks 
was still a living terror, and had gone out into the 
Western desolation. The troopers, so the sergeant told, 
had followed hot- foot on the tracks of a single horse, — 
now and again the marks of a pair of naked feet, now- 
black, now white, had run beside the hoof-prints, as 
though the two men had ridden together or run in 
turn, — and the tracks ran due westward, till, twenty 
miles from Riverslea, they were left, at the threshold 
of a barren, scrubby wilderness of ranges that bounded 
the open country. As the police drew near the ridges, 
three pillars of smoke rose up from the crests of 
three distant hills ; and the black troopers, when they 
saw these, dismounted and broke out in sulky mutiny. 
Those smoke-pillars meant death to any one who 
should follow Hicks and his devoted savages into 
the ranges. Persuasion, kicks, and threats of shoot- 
ing on the sergeant's part were alike useless. Bourke 
— ^who said, and clearly meant it, that he would have 
followed the outlaw to hell — ^almost wept as he told 
the tale of his himiiliation. But nothing could shake 
the troopers from their fear. Hicks was gone; but 
the shadow of him, armed, mad, as pitiless as death, 
lay on every acre of Riverslea. 

Next day the ghastly business of burying the fetid 
remains of poor Cuppaidge did nothing to add to the 
comfort of the party. That night they were far on 
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the road to Bundool: the next day they rode hard, 
sternly, and almost in silence ; and long after nightfall 
they reached the township, woe-weary, tired to the 
marrow, the horses staggering under them with fa- 
tigue. Somers, who was the freshest of the party, 
rode with them. 

In their absence, rumour and the telegraph had 
been busy. The story of the Riverslea tragedy had 
thrilled several continents, and editors and public were 
anxious for more. The sequel that we already know 
lost nothing of its horror, either in the P. M.'s first 
summary by wire, or in his ponderous official state- 
ment that followed. The same mail that bore the 
latter took also, to Colyer, Somers' private statement 
of the affair as it seemed to him likely to affect the 
common destiny of the squatters. 

Somers went home well pleased. Bourke had never 
once referred to any tracks on Riverslea but those of 
the absconding Hicks, who, Somers had learned, was 
to be followed no more till further orders from head- 
quarters. The Riverslea horses were set free to re- 
turn to their native pastures, now doubly haunted 
ground, and safe for the time against all trespass and 
prying. 
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CHAPTER XI 

A MAN OF AFFAIRS 

Meantime Leonard Colyer was in the capital, watch- 
ing events with a very capable, collected eye. For so 
young a man — the partners were much of an age — Col- 
yer already offered a surprising instance of how a char- 
acter that has found its congenial medium will shape 
itself to the pressure of circumstances. As new-chum 
in the retrospect we have seen him vaguely hungering 
for wider scope; as squatter his longings grew more 
definite with the broadening of opportunity. When 
he set out from Strathfield for the second time, upon 
his vitally important journey, he was a total stranger 
to the diffidence and shrinking that overcame Somers 
even at thought of such an errand, and started in the 
high and steady self-confidence that marks the practical 
enthusiast. He wasted none of his substance in empty 
reflections or regrets, and never used up his internal 
fires in resentment of rebuffs or affronts. He had the 
useful temper of the bom maker of bargains in a large 
way, that feels its strength in finding the weakness 
and limitations of others and turning them to its own 
account; his manner was sufficiently free and open, 
but it overlay an inviolable reticence; he had an in- 
stinctive wisdom as to confidences, courting many, 
but giving out his own sparingly and with unerring 
judgment. In short, he was an opportunist; fate 
had cast him into a coimtry that bristled with oppor- 
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tunities and was making its history at the gallop— 
he had the blend of qualities to take him far. 

A certain natural strength of bearing, with a quite 
unaffected carelessness of negligible forms and trifles, 
gave him an unmistakable air of purpose above the 
ordinary, and of a firm, clear will to back it. He 
stood marked, in any company, as a man to be reck- 
oned with. On his arrival at the capital, although 
it was his first visit since he had left it, unrecognised 
by the squatting world, almost as an adventurer — the 
first fruits of his enterprise, daring and good luck were 
already ripening. Vague rumours in the air that he 
and his mate were somehow on the way to prove that 
the far-western country wa3 of a richness hitherto 
unsuspected, had been strengthened amongst squat- 
ters on the return of the officiously energetic Tomp- 
kyns, with his noisy determination to tighten credit, 
and his list of foreclosures, fixed and probable. Strath- 
field did not figure in the catalogue; and Tompkyns 
even spoke of its owners as " sound'* men — a notable 
concession for the financially pessimistic and positive 
General Manager. 

Colyer was not the man to undervalue his reputation 
or his prospects. He put up at the best hotel, lodged 
a liberal order for clothes, rigged himself out tempo- 
rarily as became a squatter fresh from the back-blocks, 
and began a tour of the town. In his second patrol of 
the principal blocks in the main street, the lunch hour 
having struck, a slim, blond young man, faultlessly 
dressed in the fashion of the place, and with a singu- 
larly weak and handsome face, rushed across the street, 
pinned Colyer by both arms, and shook him joyously. 

" Colyer, or I dream !" 
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"Tilley? — 'the Blessed Damozel/ More ladylike 
than ever, by Jingo !" 

" Don't, you hairy brute !" the fair young man 
blushed. " Where d'you come from ?" 

" Other side of sundown ; look at these hands," — 
he spread them out, — " and you, out of silver paper?" 

" Worse. The treadmill — Civil Service. I've 
chucked it. Collie." 

"Chucked what?" 

" The bush — went droving and things when I left 
the Orphanage — fairly struck at the fugginess of it 
all. Feel a reg'lar deserter when I see you." 

Colyer looked down as from rugged heights of ex- 
perience at the living fashion-plate before him. " No 
desertion, Tilley," he said with a faint touch of envy, 
" course of Nature. You tried to take your boot-trees 
out to camp, you know. And you were caught weep- 
ing secretly when the cockroaches got into your fiddle. 
Doesn't sound like a turn for the never-never, my 
son." 

The street had become populous with the outflow 
of lunching folk, of all sorts and both sexes, from shop 
and office; the town, although the metropolis of a 
colony, being still in the semi-primitive condition of 
enjoying common, liberal, and leisurely meal-times. 
The blond Tilley linked himself with a dainty hand and 
arm to the tanned and hardened Colyer, and implored 
the squatter in the name of old times to lunch with 
him at his club. 

"What club, you blessed sybarite?" Colyer asked, 
in a non-committal way, having an inward eye upon the 
essentials of company and appearance. 

" There's only one ; not enough squatters and bankers 
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and such-like in the colony as yet to allow for the 
creation of a lower order of aristocracy. Come along." 

"Can't," Colyer said firmly, though open to per- 
suasion, his doubts being at rest. " I'm slop-dressed ; 
wait till the tailor " 

" Bosh ! Squatters is patricians here ; no questions 
asked. A peer may turn up at Palace Yard in shoot- 
ing togs, you know. It's the sprigs and ciphers, like 
me, that have to mind our stops in the clothing line." 

He dragged Colyer away, exulting in his capture 
and his simple shrewdness, and acknowledging the 
salutes of acquaintances with ostentation. Tilley, be- 
side his powerful, hairy, bronzed companion, was like 
a bit of fine Dresden set for the sake of contrast by 
a piece of brown, capacious, serviceable stoneware. 
People, mostly women, turned to watch the incongru- 
ous pair, but the longest looks were given to Colyer. 

The delicately clad young civil servant was one of 
the batch of new-chums with whom Colyer and Somers 
had served their time of colonial experience. " The 
Orphanage" had been their nickname for the station 
on which the young men had received their initiation 
into the mysteries of bushcraft — ^by being turned on 
to do the roughest and dirtiest work, for a specified 
term, and in consideration of a handsome premium paid 
for each by confiding parents and guardians at home. 

The club stood in a fine position, overlooking a long 
stretch of open ground that sloped away till it was 
bounded by the tidal river, which shone below in a 
broad reach of dazzling blue. The big rounded hills 
beyond the river bore the promise — stimulating, but 
ugly as yet — of future suburbs on their sides and crests : 
rectangular clearings in the gloomy timber, trench- 
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ings, terracings, building-stuflF in disorder, and here 
and there a small completed villa, showed where de- 
stroyer and architect were at work side by side upon 
a new city. 

In the shadow of the arched, stucco-faced colon- 
nade of the club, a stout, shaved, pink-complexioned 
man, below the medium height, was reading a tele- 
gram through round-eyed gold spectacles as Tilley and 
Colyer came up the steps together. The latter gently 
detached himself from Tilley's arm, and the hand thus 
freed he drew, in a manner habitual with him, slowly 
and repeatedly over mouth and beard, watching the 
spectacled man as he did so. The pre-occupied gentle- 
man was in snowy white ducks; a green-lined um- 
brella was lying open on his left shoulder; his left 
hand held both telegram and umbrella handle; the 
right clutched a moist handkerchief, but had paused in 
mid-air on its way to the dewy forehead. The pink 
was ebbing visibly from the stout man's face, which 
looked, against its background of vivid green umbrella 
lining, a picture of consternation. 

Tilley softly nudged his companion, whispering, 
" The General Manager at bay ; or Tompkyns " 

But at that moment the spectacled gentleman raised 
his eyes and met those of Colyer fixed steadily upon 
him. " Colyer, you here !" he shouted, so loudly and 
strangely that fully a dozen men who were passing or 
within hail gathered round in wonder. 

" The same. How are you, Tompkyns ?" the squat- 
ter answered quietly. 

" How am I !" Tompkyns called out wildly. " Daft, 

is it? I don't know— dreaming, or " he glared 

helplessly at his telegram. 
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Drunk," somebody suggested from the audience. 

Tompkyns was absorbed in his own bewilderment, 
and ignored the interruption. He turned fiercely on 
Colyer. " What brought you here, now ?" 

" In case" — ^the squatter kept his eyes steadily on 
the banker — " in case it should turn out to be any busi- 
ness of yours, why, horseback, coach, and the puff- 
puff." 

" I don't mean that, man." There was something 
of apology for pardonable haste in Tompkyns' empha- 
sis. " But here, here." He pounded at the telegram 
with the hand that held the moist handkerchief. 
" Mean to say you haven't heard ? Well, it's enough 
to upset a man." He thrust the telegram towards 
Colyer. 

The audience was growing and packing closer in: 
the public sight of Tompkyns helplessly distraught — 
for his usual manner was one of aggressive self-posses- 
sion — was the rarest of treats. Colyer stood unruffled 
by the confusion of the banker ; he even profited by it, 
and focussed the attention of the crowd upon himself 
by holding out his hand for the paper. Tompkyns was 
sufficiently upset to bustle to the head of the steps and 
hand over the mysterious message. 

Colyer put a hand to his mouth and read the tele- 
gram deliberately thrice. It was from a subordinate 
in the bank at Bundool, and told briefly the news of 
the murder of young Cuppaidge. 

As he folded up the paper neatly and handed it back, 
he nodded, and said slowly, but in a way that seemed 
to carry some covert meaning for the banker alone: 

Yes, it's thrilling, isn't it? Opens the campaign 
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rather badly, I should say." He turned to his dapper 
companion. "Where's this lunch, Tilley?" 

Tompkyns, amazed and angry, barred the way. 
"Thrilling! Look here," he said loudly, "you take 
this mighty coolly, old man ; do I understand it's the 
first you Ve heard of the business ? It touches you and 
your partner pretty closely, you see. You don't seem 
much surprised." 

There was in this no more than the empty insinu- 
ation of a confused and angry man longing in his per- 
plexity for a victim ; but Colyer confronted the banker 
very stiffly. " Yes, it's the first. And I don't under- 
stand you," he said sternly. 

Tompkyns saw his mistake, and gave back a pace. 
Colyer pursued him, and came thus to level ground 
with his interlocutor at the head of the club steps, 
so that he towered above the banker. " I daresay," 
he continued, " since you imply that my partner and 
I have a hand in this business, that we can account for 
our share in it almost as satisfactorily as you can for 
yours. Possibly I'm not so much surprised as you 
because," he ended meaningly, " I knew the villain 
of this tragedy of yours, and you didn't, or wouldn't. 
You remember I gave you my opinion of him. Come 
along, Tilley." 

The two went indoors, leaving Tompkyns to circulate 
the amazing news of the murder amongst the rest, 
who had been driven by this unexpected scene into 
agonies of curiosity. 

The episode on the club steps had occurred in the 
very nick of time to enable the young man from up- 
country to stamp himself at the instant of his first 
entry as equal amongst the men who counted for in- 
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fluence in the colony, as a person not to be taken off 
his guard, or lightly. He had made a mark, the first 
of many, by the improvisatory exercise of the primal 
tactics of worldliness, the inestimable art that is neither 
to be taught nor learned, and is surely the best gift of 
Mammon to the portionless — the power to mask un- 
preparedness with an accusing silence and a massive- 
ness of bearing which inevitably suggest a vast reserve 
of strength and hidden knowledge, and tend to trap 
an opponent into showing his hand. 

In the course of the afternoon Garrod's telegram 
arrived, and the town rang with the news of the mur- 
der, for the solitary evening paper rose to the weird 
occasion with a special edition, in which the bald and 
single item of news was inflated — what with grisly 
and gory headlines and highly original speculation on 
the event — ^till it filled two entire columns and over- 
flowed into a third. Colyer became the man of the 
hour. He was dogged by reporters, as eager as ter- 
riers at a rat-hunt ; but towards these he held himself 
distantly courteous, and was extremely reticent under 
their cross-questioning. When pressed for particulars 
of Hicks and his late possessions, he accounted for 
his entire ignorance on that head, and advised the 
eager newsmen, though naming no names, to apply 
to some one whose business it would naturally be to 
keep an inventory of the Riverslea station property. 
Before the day was out he learned that Mr. Tomp- 
kyns, under pressure of inquisitiveness, had, with in- 
creasing irritation, denied himself to all newspaper 
men. 

It was near midnight before Colyer was freed from 
the admiring attentions of Tilley and the assorted com- 
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pany to which the genial civil servant had introduced 
him. He leaned his hands upon the club balcony and 
looked at the prospect spread before him. It was 
a moonless night, but in the starlit, penetrable darkness 
certain features showed dimly clear. The public park, 
in course of taming and planting, lay black and un- 
featured ; but at its top there loomed in grey disorder 
the half-finished wing of the new Parliament House 
of the colony, now in process of building. Down in the 
valley the still river-reach gave back a ghostly reflec- 
tion to the stars. On the hills beyond, rare golden 
points of light marked the slopes as with the first 
promise of a maze of lighted streets. 

Colyer folded his arms and breathed to the depths 
of his lungs. New sight had been given him since he 
had looked out here at midday. Then he had barely 
noticed the empty, unfinished walls of the new senate 
house; since then he had talked with legislators, and 
had marvelled at their crudity. He was not of the 
philosophic cast, to wonder how or into whose hands 
the race traditions of State management were given; 
the immediate claimed his thoughts, and these legisla- 
tors had stirred a practical astonishment in him. They 
were like himself, working for their own hands; but 
he felt himself, with the solid vanity of strength, their 
superior in reserve. The root-principles of the legis- 
lative machinery seemed absurdly simple now that he 
had seen them naked and unashamed through the eyes 
of these parliamentarians. He had also talked with 
shippers, merchants, and dealers in land. He had 
gatiiered that, judging by the present condition and 
pace of the colony as to population, needs, and buoy- 
ant reputation amongst home financiers, the still waters 
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of the stretch of river down there would soon be 
thrashed by the propeller-blades of ocean steamers; 
and as to the immeasurable potentialities of land, there 
amongst those glow-worm lights across the river and 
beyond that, land — ^by the province as easily negotiable 
as postage-stamps — land for building, grazing, tillage, 
so much of it that England might be packed in a 
comer and figure but as a county in his great inherit- 
ance of the race — why should he not have a hand in 
it all? He breathed deep once more. He had been 
drinking; but if there is truth in wine there is not 
necessarily candour; if it sets one man flinging out 
his thoughts as a timid householder throws his furni- 
ture out of window at the alarm of fire, it drives 
another to turn the key upon his private speculations. 
Colyer smote the stucco balcony of the club with his 
open hand, buttoned his coat firmly, and went silently 
home to* bed. 

For more than a week he accepted the social patron- 
age of Tilley, and sedulously played the part of the 
nigged backwoodsman who has come up to town solely 
for his pleasure and to be quit of business cares. Ru- 
mour, left to itself, with the newspapers as a play- 
ground, had already raised him to the position of hero 
of a thrilling sensation. With the dainty Tilley — ^to 
whom the social ladder was as the path to glory — as 
pilot, every drawing-room, picnic, boating party, or 
society function of any kind had a welcome for Colyer, 
whose immovable bluflFness of manner in mixed com- 
pany attracted women-folk with a sense of mystery 
and strength. The Governor of that day was Sir 
Eustace Freshwater — s, weak, sincere, abstemious 
baronet, with a wretched digestion; but his wife was 
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an exceedingly pretty and clever woman, of tireless 
vivacity, with an unerring eye for those whom it was 
desirable to encourage at her drawing-rooms in order 
to make Sir Eustace's term of office a popular one in 
the colony and at Whitehall, and a stepping-stone to 
better things. Within a week of his arrival, Colyer 
met Tompkyns on the lawn at Government House, 
and treated him to a careless nod. Since the scene on 
the club steps, Colyer had quietly ignored the banker, 
who presently followed him where he had strolled 
apart, as if aweary of the conversational tumult, into 
the shade of a young date-palm. 

" Fancy you here, Colyer," Tompkyns said, in a 
manner signifying patronage as much as welcome. 

The squatter, hands in trouser pockets, surveyed the 
inmiaculately dressed banker slowly from head to toe. 
" Fm wondering," he said, removing his gaze sud- 
denly from Tompkyns' boots to his spectacled blue 
eyes, " where Fve heard that remark before." 

Tompkyns laughed. " Don't be so damned touchy ! 
Why haven't you been to see me? Expected you every 
day." 

" I came down to enjoy myself." 

" I see." Tompkyns was resolutely genial. " Com- 
ing to look me up at the office to-morrow? I won't 
insinuate that you're playing a deep game in this Hicks' 
mystery. I didn't, you know — ^was upset. Fancy 
news of that sort flung in one's face 1" 

"As you flung it in mine. In any case, though, I 
don't see that it concerns us further than that it rids 
us of a most undesirable neighbour." 

*' Might have worse, you know." 

" Possibly." Colyer was smiling at some private 
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thought. The resplendent Tilley had arrived in haste, 
and had laid a hand on Colyer's arm, as if to lead him 
oflF when his conversation should be finished. Tilley's 
face reflected the squatter's expression, as if the two 
were enjoying a common joke at Tompkyns' expense. 

" What are you two grinning at?" he asked, slightly 
nettled. 

" Oh," said Colyer, " it occurred to me that a neigh- 
bour who shoots bankers on sight is well enough from 
our point of view. If Hicks' successor " 

Tilley cut in, foreseeing complications. " Come 
along, G)llie; Lady Freshwater wants more of your 
never-never twisters." He drew Colyer away. 

The banker swallowed his resentment. " To-morrow 
forenoon, then, at the office," he called after the pair. 

Colyer appealed to Tilley, " Have I any rout or 
revelry on to-morrow forenoon, B. D.?" 

" Rather," said Tilley ; " the Fentons'. You prom- 
ised " 

" Of course. Pleasure first, Tompkyns. You know 
where I stay. Glad to see you for breakfast." They 
left the banker to his reflections. 

Tompkyns came to breakfast. The momingf s mails 
from the interior had meanwhile brought Garrod's au- 
thoritative account of the sequel to the Riverslea mur- 
der; and Somers' letter, with the same news from 
another point of view, was in Colyer's pocket. 

After breakfast the two men went out upon the 
shaded balcony of the hotel, lightel their cigarettes, 
and watched the scene below them for a while in 
silence. Tompkyns was uneasy ; though it was early, 
the white street throbbed in the glare of almost torrid 
sunshine, and the banker dabbed frequently at his 
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forehead with a handkerchief already limp with moist- 
ure. The heat-hardened Colyer spread himself out 
luxuriously in a cane lounge, and spoke restfully of his 
holiday times. 

" Heard of these infernal complications on Rivers- 
lea?" Tompkyns cut in suddenly. 

" Yes ; the paper's full of it." 

"Any private news from Soniers?" The banker 
was watching Colyer shrewdly. 

" Nothing of consequence — ^to outsiders," the squat- 
ter said, impassively watching his cigarette smoke 
curling upward. 

" I met a man this morning." Tompkyns squared 
himself firmly, with hands on knees. " He's after 
Riverslea for the sake of the horses. You know their 
reputation?" 

Colyer turned his head slowly on the lounge so as 
to look Tompkyns in the eyes. The banker took a 
fresh grip of the handkerchief on his knee, but did 
not shift his g^e. " Yes," Colyer said carelessly, but 
emphasizing the last word, " I know their reputation." 
He looked at the street again and re-settled himself 
comfortably. 

" D — ^n it, Colyer I" Tompkyns said in a fierce under- 
tone; "are you going to let station and horses slip 
through your fingers like this?" 

The big man stroked his beard carefully. " I should 
hardly have thought you needed telling that we had 
enough country on hand to go on with. As for the 
Riverslea horses " 

"Well? Am I to let them and the run go to a 
stranger — a. cattle-thief, for all you know — for what 
Hicks borrowed on the lot?" 
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"As for cattle-dufBng, two can play at that game. 
Riverslea's a ten-mile block, just big enough for one 
decent paddock. I estimate we'll make the life of the 
future owner of it a burden to him-^what with hunt- 
ing his cattle over the boundary and, later on, squeezing 
him dry with fencing conditions. Concerning the 
horses, if you have an offer, I should say, collar it right 
away." 

" Collar ! fifty, I suppose, of the best horses in your 
district, and you chaps perishing for them ! Look here, 
Colyer, you're coming the deep game fairly strong." 

" It seems to me, Tompkyns," said Colyer, openly 
and good-naturedly, " you don't know a plain tale when 
you hear one. Hicks had the name of breeding good 
horses. If you've got a man ready to buy on the 
strength of that, and wiling to go within range of 
Hicks' rifle to take delivery from — ^ah — ^your repre- 
sentative, I say again, collar, though it's none of my 
business." 

" But, bless my soul ! man, the horses must be 
there." 

" No doubt, if you say so. I expect Somers and I 
weren't bushmen enough to find 'em, that's all." 

" D'you mean to say " 

" I mean to say," Colyer said testily, apparently 
anxious to be rid of a tiresome business, and tapping 
his pocket, as if referring to a letter there, " that to 
my certain knowledge, so recently as the other day, 
when the troopers were after Hicks, there were a few 
hundred scraggy cattle and less than a dozen un- 
marketable horses on Riverslea." 

" But" — Tompkyns was conf oimded — " they'd 
strayed perhaps." 
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" Lost, strayed, or stolen, Somers and our stock- 
man couldn't find them then, if you must have it 
And we were greatly interested to know, as you pointed 
out once before. If there had been, you'd better wager 
I'd have sounded you, or some of your financial breth- 
ren, for an extension of tick." 

"Ah! what about home resources of capital — ^hey?" 

Colyer, who had stood up, looked at his watch and 
stretched himself luxuriously. "As to that, even yet," 
he said coolly, " just keep your eye on the lists of pas- 
sengers for the United Kingdom. Somers can run 
the show out west. I must be off now." 

Tompkyns was nonplussed again. " Don't go. 
Can't we meet one another somehow— €h? Credit 
isn't quite dead, you know. And if this is true as 
to what you say about Hicks' reputation and his 
leavings?" 

" If we all had the reputations we deserved, accord- 
ing to you, for instance, my sleeves would be full of 

trumps; whereas " he shook his coat-sleeves. 

" By-bye ; Riverslea's nothing to us. We've a lull 
hand without it." 

At the door Colyer turned, in answer to a final — 
almost an imploring — request from Tompkjrns that he 
should come next day to the bank and talk further of 
the matter. 

" Perhaps," he answered over his retreating shoul- 
der ; " but much better close with your deluded buyer." 

The squatter, however, knew full well that the buyer 
was a m)rth; he set out with an easy mind for his 
visit 
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CHAPTER XlII 

THE PROMISE OF PLENTY 

It is a fascinating paradox that the men of action 
who seem, both to their contemporaries and in histori- 
cal retrospect to be sublimely conscious of their aim 
and destiny, are in reality true-bom children of cir- 
cumstance. Even without labouring the point, it is a 
simple matter to demonstrate from such a premiss that 
the measure of originality is to be found in its power 
of successful " cribbing." It is really a supreme adap- 
tiveness rather than rigidity of purpose — ^the gift of 
silence, insight and intrigue, the power of drawing 
wisdom from the clash of others' interests — ^that marks 
the man of towering ambition. It is the occasion, mo- 
ment by moment, that is the g^ide-rope of your rest- 
less man's career, leading him towards the unforeseen. 

Colyer had come in from the western country with 
the thoughts of his future quite unshapen beyond the 
possible buying of Riverslea and his subsequent return 
to Strathfield. He found himself immediately on his 
arrival a man of mark. What with his reticence and 
ruggedness, from the scene on the club steps onward 
he stood somehow in popular notice for the immeasur- 
able possibilities — both in commerce and adventure — 
of that huge and half-unknown west, to which men's 
minds were turning in those days. Years before then 
those unsettled lands had vaguely stirred something 
of the passion of enterprise that draws the daring 
spirits outward and extends the boundary of settle- 
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ment. But the passion died out, or at least was 
checked, when the Never-never — ^as the western terri- 
tory came to be called, with an aptness of slang that 
touched the sublime — ^had swallowed a few explorers 
and impoverished, withered up, or brutalised many of 
its pioneering settlers. 

Without attempting the notoriously misleading trick 
of cramming history into a nutshell, it is broadly true 
that with Hicks' murderous resentment at being called 
upon to pay his debts, the old order of the west was 
changed, giving place to the new, in the shape of men 
who had youth, foresight, freshness, to help them to 
a truer estimate of its possibilities. Not that all, or 
perhaps any, of the older settlers were wild and blood- 
thirsty like Hicks. To north, south, and east of the 
Strathfield cattle-run fully a dozen other squatters 
were wearing out their lives in law-abiding patience, 
and waiting on the slow processes of Nature to jus- 
tify their belief in the richness of the country. But 
the spur of enterprise had not yet been applied to 
force the sluggish pace of natural increment. The 
expert had visited the country, and in his ubiquitous 
wrong-headedness had proved in learned pamphlets 
that it was lunacy to suppose that sheep could thrive 
upon those shadeless, semi-tropical downs — ^the fleece, 
it was demonstrated, must quickly deteriorate to the 
quality of mere valueless and scanty fur. So the first 
squatters — ^unmindful that the expert had already 
damned as wool-producers other districts further 
south which were now depasturing their millions of 
rich-fleeced merinoes — held their hands, and kept to 
their slow-breeding and chiefly unremunerative cattle. 
The rifle-shot on Riverslea ended, for good and ill, 
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the apathy that lay upon the great western province. 
Colyer, landing in the capital when he did, was thrown 
naturally in the forefront of the commotion that rose 
at the news of the murder of young Cuppaidge, and 
was entirely fitted to embody in himself the spirit of 
the mighty west that was awakening to its destiny. 

As first at the club, so step by step subsequently, 
he played his part, with aplomb, and like an actor 
who knew his lines and felt his audience, but really 
as one who took his cue entirely from what was pass- 
ing about him — ^played it to such purpose that by the 
time when he had thought, at his parting from Somers, 
to have been back upon Strathfield and at work, he 
was on the deck of an ocean liner that was steaming 
out from Sydney Heads for home. He took a letter 
from his pocket, shrugged and smiled somewhat cyni- 
cally as he read it, put it away, and addressed himself 
with his usual air of guarded geniality to the study 
of his fellow-passengers. 

A few phrases of the letter, which had reached him 
almost at the moment of the ship's sailing, will attest 
sufficiently what had been doing in the interval. " You 
might," it ran, " knock me down with a sledge-ham- 
mer, as the saying goes, this minute, when I sit me 
down for to admire these your wonder workings of 
latter days in a kind of general survey, and to send 
you the blessing of a humble bushman what feels him- 
self yoked to a jiggered, budding Croesus, and is over- 
come at the thought of his own unworthiness. And 
so I take up my pen to dredge the deceased animal- 
cules out of the ink-bottle, that I may let you know 
how things is going, even to the time of your depart- 
ure. Rains ample; creek ran a banker for a week. 
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Therefore water, grass, and the cattle thereon — be- 
hold they are as things given bountifully from the 
hands of the gods of plenty and increase. Neverthe- 
less, when I first read how you'd made the plunge, 
bought Riverslea across Tompkyns' mahogany office- 
table, and accepted a few thousands fresh loan, just 
I-don't-care-if-I-do like, my hair, especially in the 
watches of the night, rose frequently, like the fixtures 
on the back of the fretful beast that furnishes ready- 
made pen-holders. Money to fence and put up that 
house I've dreamed of, and the stockyard, and all the 
rest of the things that go to make a squatters' para- 
dise! It was celestial, yet I funked. I funked — but 
only until I'd gone down, mustered all the Riverslea 
horses, and looked 'em over — for the first time, ob- 
serve, with the eye of a part-proprietor. Then I gat 
me up into a quiet place and made it noisy, with cries 
of * Great is Colyer, for behold this, his work, is good.' 
A gold mine? Rot your gold mines, say I; damp, 
dirty, and most uncertain cattle are they. Give me a 
hundred mounts to fill my capacious hunger for horse- 
flesh — such as a hundred heroes of the world might 
ride forth upon to Valhalla, and enter there, throned 
as befitted them. And behold, these I saw in the 
stockyards of Strathfield, and cried again, ' Great is 
Colyer,' and funked no longer, saying, * He that can 
do this can do more ; let him go forth and conquer !' 
And here's to you, Len. You are my mate, and my 
trust is in you. That which seemeth good to you I'll 
back you up in. What can a fellow say more ? There ! 
Now forgive this little outfling; Pegasus would have 
it (being overstocked with celestial beans) or break 
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something. I've been and close-hobbled him. And 
now to business. 

" I have thought over the matter very carefully, you 
may be sure, of bringing the girl out. I think our 
prospects here now justify my marrying; I think there 
will be no further hardships that it would be unjust 
to ask a woman to share. My being married would, 
I truly believe, be best for her, for me, therefore for 
our mutual prospects — for you and Strathfield, and 
things in general. If you think so too. Just go to her, 
tell her every circumstance exactly as you see it, and 
if she'll come" — some dense scribblings intruded here 
— " there's no if, she's" (more scribblings) " the right 
sort. Gopd luck, Len. Safe home to you ; safe back 
to you both. 

Yours in faith, 

" Jerry.^ 



xours in laiui. 



In extenuation of such verbal embroidery as this, 
by a practical man concerned with wholly practical 
matters, it is perhaps necessary to recall the fact that 
in Somers there was a dash of the lively quality of 
mind that sweetens the work in hand with visions of 
its ideal and impossible perfection when completed. 
Colyer's departure, while it left Somers in entire ac- 
cord with his workmen, left him also free of his own 
intellectual solitude — free to indulge in his vague de- 
liberations as he sat upon his tree-root or used up his 
Sunday leisure in rides and rambles, with Sammy at 
his heels and pencil and note-book in his pocket. 

If the homeward-bound Colyer dismissed Somers* 
ecstatic account of the progress of affairs on Strath- 
field with the suspicion of a sneer, it was, neverthe- 
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less — stripped of its superfluities of emphasis and 
imagery, which grated on the undemonstrative Colyer 
like impertinences — simply naked truth. Somers was 
craftsman first and visionary afterwards. His enthu- 
siasm was the effervescence of fact. That formless 
dread of the ensnaring and fatal cunning of bankers 
that had attacked him at the prospect of a further ex- 
tension of station territor>', and of greater complexity 
in money matters, had completely given way before the 
fuller knowledge of the value of poor Hicks' legacy, 
the conviction that in Colyer he had a partner who 
could meet and master the financiers on their own 
ground. With his mate at headquarters to anticipate 
and counter any slyness or treachery on the part of 
Tompkyns, Somers looked upon the thriving cattle 
and splendid horses with an optimistic eye; and he 
set about using up a part of the fresh overdraft in 
preparations against Colyer's return in such a spirit 
of confidence as made these months the happiest he 
had ever known. 

Since Colyer's departure — ^and, indeed, solely 
through his new influence at the capital — ^the weekly 
horse-mail had been extended to the west, so as to in- 
clude Strathfield and several other frontier stations. 
The first arrival of the mailman and his pack-horse 
caused a fit of exaltation in the susceptible Somers, 
which drove him in secret to his note-book, to make 
record that this, his property and his home to be — 
stagnant six months before as the depths of ocean, the 
free run of the savage, and unexploited as the stars — 
had been already touched with the finger of man's 
progress, and bound to the busy world. The slow pro- 
cession that goes out into the waste lands filed before 
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him, the explorer, the squatter and stockrider; the 
teamster with his dray and camp-fixings ; the axeman, 
fencer, builder; then the mailman — ^making the first 
official tie between the new place and order and 
civility; then the four-horse coach, and the growing 
towns, commerce, the clash of spreading interests, and 
the roar of politics ; then to the climax in the laying 
down and working of the loom and shuttle of the 
modem world in form of railway line and locomotive. 
It was while the stimulus of this vision of the pageantry 
of settlement was upon him that Somers wrote this 
letter to his mate. 

He wrote it in the dead of night, at a time, and in a 
mood, that is most apt to betray the person of lively 
imagination into poetic over-statement. And yet 
Somers, as he watched the mailman ride away at sun- 
rise on the following morning, had no misgivings, no 
desire to tone down the excessiveness of his writings 
of over-night. As he stood at the hut door in the 
pure still radiance of the morning, the sights and 
sounds that came to him were every one rich with 
the promise that before his first year on Strathfield 
had run out, his dearest hopes, both as to his work and 
its reward, would be fulfilled. 

Out of the creek-bed there rose the continuous 
chattering of the water as it eddied amongst the 
stones ; the air was brisk with the smell of moist earth, 
and of thronging, thriving greenery. The soil, mel- 
lowed to its depths by the rains, glowed a rich brown- 
black like a Nubian's skin; the new pasture, now at 
its fullest stature and its freshest colour, dazzled the 
eye with its brilliancy. That green earth spread before 
him meant to Somers a year of fatness. If the heavens 
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are merciful, then the squatter is much in the happy 
position of a farmer who should be already assured 
when he sows his seed in spring that there will be full 
granaries at harvest-time. 

Life was moving, bustling everywhere with a spring- 
tide fervour. The grass was alive with clicks and 
buzzings and the shimmer of busy wings; from the 
river-trees there rose a shrill turmoil of pipings and 
quarrelHngs where nesting and pairing arrangements 
were going forward on the summary methods of bird- 
life, wherein altruism has not as yet intruded to ham- 
per the mother-principle of weaklings to the wall and 
devil take the hindmost. The spirit of strife, work, 
and blind increase was in the sunshine and air; and 
man too was infected and busy — ^though work alone 
was all that fell to his share at the moment 

Down by the creek, on a rough platform, a figure, 
standing astride a log, seemed to be making a series 
of frantic obeisances — ^he was the topman of a pair of 
pit-sawyers, who were at work slicing boards for the 
adornment of the new house. The house itself was 
already laid in a ground-plan of logs beside the hut, 
and the beginnings of its skeleton were showing in 
the form of sundry massive corner-posts. The ground 
before the house was trodden, cumbered with stacks 
of rough-hewn timber, and strewn with chips and 
bark, and the crude, home-made accessories of bush- 
building. Bill Harkness was standing straddlewise 
above a log to square it ; he swung his adze so that 
the slivers flew from it in pieces bigger than the sole 
of his shoe, but with such nicety of stroke that his line 
could hardly have been bettered with a plane. On 
the slope of the ridge behind the house the soil had 
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been cleared and heaped up into several broad beds; 
on these rows of seedling vegetables were sprouting, 
and a Chinaman cook, with a flat, perfectly inscrutable 
yellow face, was singing to himself a never-ending 
recitative as he planted more. 

The heartening strokes of axes were echoing 
amongst the ranges. As Somers looked, a pair of 
harnessed horses and their driver breasted the ridge 
beyond the creek, and came down the slope hauling 
a mighty log behind them. As the horses swung down 
the bank, the driver vaulted on the leader's back, and 
jumped down when the water was passed, and the 
log was hauled along a smeared track through the 
grass to the flank of the homestead ridge, a quarter 
of a mile away, where a new set of stockyards was 
rising to complete the design of which the first yards 
had been but a comer and beginning. In the old 
yards now there was commotion and shouting; the 
first of the Riverslea colts were being broken to 
saddle. The sound of that bustle and trampling in the 
yards, and the sheen of bright coats glinting between 
the rails like satin in the sun, brought Somers' musing 
to an end; he fetched saddle, bridle and halter from 
the hut, and set out for the stockyard, stepping in 
time to his own whistling of " The Girl I left behind 
me." Bill Harkness paused in the act of loosening 
up his adze-head from the log to watch the well-knit 
figure as it went down the slope. " He's the staunch 
breed towards the wimmen," the bush carpenter said 
in his wild beard; " and it's not a payin' line, mostly. 
Make or mess him, she will — ^but it all depends up — on 
— ^the — gurL" He hissed out the last syllables as he 
went on ferociously with his log-squaring. 
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ishmael's legacy. 

For Somers the time had come already when he 
could afford to play the overseer and employer of 
labour. It was characteristic of the man that he should 
be called by the rush and stir of the yards to take a 
hand as workman in the branch of station work that 
was fullest of dangers and surprises. The man — ^he 
more particularly of a certain amount of sensibility, 
and whose courage is of the conscious and not the bull- 
headed order — ^who joins by choice and not as duty 
in the breaking in of raw bush colts, — ^be sure he has 
his body tuned to a pitch of perfect health that the colts 
themselves might envy. 

In a small comer yard the first of the Riverslea colts 
was about to be ridden. Somers halted at a little dis- 
tance, set down his saddle, and watched with a bouncing 
heart ; with half a mind he revelled with a simple work- 
man's joy in the horsebreaker's perfect command of 
a supremely delicate and dangerous job; with half a 
mind, and that the deeper half, Somers knew that for 
him another big moment was passing, another strand 
being woven in the tie that bound him heart and soul 
to Strathfield. 

The colt to be ridden was a three-year-old, with a 
coat of blood-bay that burned a browny crimson in 
the sun; he was tall, clean-limbed, fine-hoofed, with 
the flanks and shoulders of a greyhound ; his eyes were 
full and fiery, but as soft as a doe's, and between them 
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there was a ragged white star ; he was the very model, 
in a younger generation, of the horse that Hicks had 
been riding when Somers met him on that memorable 
Sunday. 

The bay was just upon the point of losing his liberty 
as Somers came to the yard. His head was braced 
in to the near side by a drawn rein, he was sobbing in 
his nostrils and looking round with lustrous, startled 
eyes, and executing circular manoeuvres in the vague 
hope of staving off the evil moment. Matt Bland, the 
horsebreaker, had the drawn bridle and a lock of the 
mane in his left hand, and his right was on the saddle- 
pommel ; his left toe was in the stirrup, while his right, 
on the ground, gingerly followed the colt's manoeuvres. 
This, the colonial fashion of mounting, brought horse 
and man almost shoulder to shoulder. Matt was watch- 
ing the horse with a face that was as nearly as pos- 
sible vacant of all expression, except as to the hard, 
bright, full-wide blue eyes, but they were the eyes of 
a man who has crossed swords with his enemy. T^he 
horseman was waiting for his instinct — ^as keen, quick, 
faultless, and incommunicable at this instant and in its 
kind as a hawk's or a honey-bee's — ^to warn him of the 
right instant for mounting. 

As he watched and hopped. Matt said, slowly and 

carefully, " Oh, I've left me native country, and " 

he was in the saddle. He seemed unsubject to the 
natural laws, so neatly and noiselessly he had risen 
and turned. " And I'm royal to me Queen." He 
finished his mangled quotation firmly, freed the horse's 
head, and sat with a rein in each hand to wait upon 
events. 

The colt, as he felt the weight and saw the man 
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upon him, gathered in his feet and flung up his head ; 
there was a faint continuous rippling of the muscles 
on his haunch and shoulder, and his ears played back 
and forward with exquisite and eager sensitiveness. 
It was the moment to declare the temper of horse and 
man. For ten seconds Somers held his breath. It 
was not that he feared bucking, either for himself or 
another— once started, he would tingle to his marrow 
with the fierce delights of it ; but he was of the higher 
order of horsemen, who are aware that a horse grows 
up the better brute for having never known and used 
the terrible limits of his strength. Besides, just now 
the Riverslea horses were on their trial in the person 
of this one; the big blood-bay was a perfect sample 
of the breed, and the quality of bush-breds of the same 
sire is apt to run as true throughout as the pattern in 
a web of damask. As this one was, so must his kins- 
men be mainly — ^vice, roguery, sluggishness, any hate- 
ful or heart-breaking quality in him must be. repeated 
in the others, to the perpetual damage and dishonour 
of the station's name and prospects. 

In ten seconds Somers was breathing again. The 
colt had buckled himself in several times, bringing 
the leather taut upon him, in spasms denoting a fineness 
and a tension of nerve beside which — ^to those who 
know the touch of brute sympathy — ^the keenest of 
human sensitiveness seems almost gross. 

The horseman sat through the first pause without 
moving. If there is the taint of vice in a colt it will 
come out at his first riding, and at many more there- 
after, in a paroxysm of blind, rebellious rage, expressed 
in bucking, and this the rider can do little to avert. 
But if it is pure, high courage that the rider has to 
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deal with, then he has in his hands something of the 
power of gods ; by too sharp or rough an exercise of 
his first authority in the saddle he will raise a tempest 
under him ; if he has the patience and fineness of touch 
to meet the occasion the horse will be as tractable as 
water. 

Somers had picked this horseman of the wooden 
face and the daring eyes with singular care: Matt 
Bland was a living lesson in the truth that Nature 
rears the men she needs, and that quickly. With the 
skull and torso of an ancient Roman soldier, and the 
intellect— concerning all things outside his profession 
—of a nursling, he smacked of his native Australian 
soil. Matt Bland at the humouring of a touchy colt, 
beneath a blazing sun in a dusty stockyard, looked, 
and was, as completely suitable to his setting as his 
own grandfather, a matter of fifty years earlier, had 
doubtless looked, before his emigration, on the Kentish 
Weald. Matt was born with the appetite for alarms 
that had taken certain of his fathers to the wars, when 
wars were stirring. Bom in a land of peace, he chose 
the path of greatest danger to life and limb. Innu- 
merable falls in early youth, and broken ribs and collar- 
bones in latter years, had tamed his first enthusiasm 
for the mere riding of buck jumpers for bucking's sake 
to a subtle, steady tact and understanding in the man- 
agement and mastery of colts that left the uninitiated 
in amazement. At moments of peril there was posi- 
tively something about his narrow fate and the com- 
pelling, still ferocity of his blue eyes that was not 
altogether human; rather he looked half human and 
half horse. 

After the first moments of suspense had passed, 
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Mart's centaur-like expression softened, and he be- 
came a simple son of Adam. With strong and careful 
riding now the colt's education would proceed without 
touching the desperate and revolutionary phase of 
bucking ; in ten minutes he was being hauled to right 
and left, round and round in a figure-of-eight pattern, 
and his eyes had taken on the liquid, puzzled look that 
to educated observation means submission. Within 
an hour Matt was riding him round the horse-pad- 
dock, while Somers rode alongside on a steady horse. 
The bay colt reefed and sidled, warring against con- 
trol, and yet gfiving in to it point by point with that 
magnificent docility that makes the heart of the true 
horse-lover rise in his throat for joy. 

Somers logged the simple fact that night with 
official baldness that the first of the Riverslea colts 
had been ridden and had gone quietly; his sublime 
satisfaction, however, overflowed in rapturous scrib- 
blings which he kept apart. It was a curious reflection 
that shaped itself out of this whimsical record of a day 
in the life of a horse-breaker. The name of Hicks, 
the man, was fated to be coupled in the history of a 
fruitful province with murder, sloth, and degradation ; 
Hicks, the horse-breeder, seen in the light of this noble 
legacy that he had left unwittingly — as outlaw and 
intestate — to strangers, must stand for enterprise and 
the command of opportunity. The same inherent sym- 
pathy with the brutes that, in its human phase, had sunk 
the man in lust and savagery unspeakable, had led 
poor Hicks, as horse-owner, to found, foster, and 
maintain, by the exercise of foresight, wisdom, and 
a fine restraint, a high-mettled, pure-blooded race. As 
practical horseman, Somers knew from the behaviour 
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of the Riverslea animals already broken that they had 
been handled and ridden by a master. And, though 
he was little learned in pedigree and type and strains of 
blood, he knew enough to be aware that he had now 
in his control the true descendants of more than one 
mighty king of the stud-book. Later, when time and 
opportunity permitted, he promised himself the joy 
of tracing backward the family scrolls of these beauties 
of his, whose sires — ^bom where there was the scent 
of may-blossom in the air — would, in Valhalla, surely 
not disown them as Austral kinsmen. 

Nearly twenty of the Riverslea colts were ripe for 
breaking in. The breaking of them took over a month ; 
then they were all ridden out on the ordinary work of 
the run, so that it was close upon three months after 
his arrival when Matt Bland departed from Strath- 
field. By that time Somers was nearly as good a 
horseman as Matt himself, for he had meantime given 
all his active labour to the subduing of the colts. The 
spice of adventure in the work elated him; the con- 
stant and strenuous demands it made upon his pa- 
tience, courage, self-control — on all his sturdier quali- 
ties, in fact — strengthened and hardened him, he felt, 
morally as well as physically. Besides his love of the 
work for itself and his almost passionate desire to be 
a sound craftsman in every branch of bush-work, a 
deep-rooted conscientiousness in him drove him to put 
his hand to the hardest of the station business. For- 
tune had cast him as overseer of the executive part of 
the work, and he put his whole heart and strength 
into the task, so that he might be worthy, both of his 
phenomenally capable administrative partner, and of 
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the softer helpmate who was so soon to be on her way 
to him. 

It was four months since Colyer's departure when 
Somers, having seen the last of Matt Bland, sat down 
once more on the crag that overlooked the homestead 
and gave way to a fit of the meditation that partings 
or any change of his routine invariably raised in him. 
The broad downs were a sea of golden yellow now, 
and flickered in the drenching sunshine with the unsub- 
stantial look of a picture cast upon a screen. The 
naked limbs of the coolibahs seemed to ache in the 
heat like creatures that had cast off every rag of 
clothing and were still oppressed, arid their limp foli- 
age glistened dully and looked as sapless as so many 
plates of metal. 

It was the first time for months that Somers had 
sat for a single moment idle-handed and alone. As 
Matt had left him, he had promised himself an hour 
of solitary rumination, and there was everjrthing to 
make his hour delightful. Distant axe-strokes echoed 
in the ranges to the north of him ; he could hear the 
regular swish of the pit-saw at work; he could see 
the growing pattern — done in clean, fresh, mighty rails 
and posts — of the new stockyard; and a gap in the 
trees that had been empty when last he had sat here 
was filled now by the shell of a new house. And away 
out upon the downs, there ran the completed fence of 
the big new horse-paddock, dwarfing the old original 
one to insignificance. Iron for the roof, frames and 
glass for the windows of the new house, and a load 
besides of the daintier comforts of civilisation were on 
their way from the coast. Somers' vision of a perfect 
homestead would be realized in a month, with the ex- 
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ception only of the windmill and a flower-garden. The 
windmill it would be his peculiar delight to see to 
when he went coastward himself in a few weeks' time; 
he would set Ah Tung to work upon the flower-garden 
and its little fence, and they would be completed on 
his return. 

And yet with everything to gladden him he waited 
in vain for the thrill of bright anticipation that had 
always come to him when, as now, he looked down 
upon the visible record of his work. Never before had 
he seen such excellent cause for satisfaction; yet for 
the first time the ever-present trifles made a misery 
of the moment and darkened his thoughts of the future. 
The heat — always bearable, and hitherto seldom even 
heeded — seemed suddenly to have entered into his 
vitals, and to be consuming him ; the flies— hitherto 
he had brushed them off, and had found them at 
the worst a small distraction — itched and clung and 
probed at his sore and sensitive places with a new 
and devilish ingenuity of torture. As he rose to 
seek the shade, a leaden weight lay upon his muscles 
and a thrust of pain stabbed at his left shoulder-blade. 
He slapped wickedly at the flies, and trapping one on 
a sore spot on his hand, he found himself plucking 
off its gauzy wings with a vengeful cruelty. He killed 
and dropped it; its brethren gathered round to suck 
at the little mangled body, and Somers watched them, 
then looked within himself and about him with a wild 
pity and a new and nameless fear upon him. 

He was overwrought, that was all. For weeks he 
had worked stride for stride with Matt ; now Matt had 
ridden off, healthy and care-free as a mountain stag, 
with his nerves of steel unflawed, athirst for the primi- 
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tive revelries of the bush, or for a batch of fresh colts 
to conquer, he cared not which. With the high stimu- 
lus of the horse-breaking suddenly removed, Somers 
was feeling for the first time in his life the jarring 
distress of overwork, and like many folk in such 
condition, he was the last to divine its cause. One 
touch of the right sympathy would have shown him 
that the unalleviated tension of all these months was 
telling sorely upon him. Wanting that divining help, 
he sat alone and knew merely that the heat, the flies, 
the scalding earth, had turned in an instant from un- 
heeded trifles into things that stung in his flesh like 
whips. Under their influence, a new passion of fret- 
fulness burned in him ; the broad landscape had taken 
on the hues of desolation — ^he listened to the sounds 
of axe and saw, and found a new response to them: 
at the thought of his work to-morrow, and through all 
the long innumerable days to come, his mind ached in 
weariness. 

Beneath him, the indefatigable Bill Harkness was 
laying in position the roof-tree of the new house — ^the 
veteran's blind passion for industry oppressed Somers 
with a kind of horror. Was it conceivable that he, 
Gerald Somers, could live there happily, knowing — 
as in all human likelihood he must come to know — 
that the price he paid for it had only gone to sink the 
man who built it in unspeakable debauch? Far out 
upon the downs, Dan, riding one of the Riverslea colts, 
was driving before him towards the yards a straggling 
mob of cows and calves. Somers raged within him- 
self at the brutish obstinacy of the cattle. And at the 
colt, as he plunged and fretted at the bit and bridle 
in his eternal obstinacy, Somers looked for the first 
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time without a swelling pride; in its place a dread, 
a hatred of the horse assailed him — for the first time 
he felt the poignant, frantic irritation of the tired 
creature at unthinking, lusty, rebellious things which it 
is a duty to restrain. Tired mothers of children sur- 
charged with animal spirits and a fiendish ingenuity 
in mischief know it well, often take refuge from it — 
in death ; the stockman when he first feels a personal 
animus towards the strength or stupidity of a cow or 
a colt is in a perilous way — the finer his temper, the 
greater his peril. Somers felt it now, and feared. In 
his new-chum days his own or another's passing 
wrath at the early trials of stock-keeping — such as his 
agony when his toe had been trodden on by a large, 
unruly bull-calf; or when Tilley's theories on the 
leg-roping of milkers had been rudely shaken by a 
furious kick on the shin; or Colyer's sullen rage at 
his first fall from the professional buck jumper at the 
Orphanage — these things had been regarded as the 
finest of unrehearsed effects in the way of practical 
joking. Then, and since, the tide of his young blood 
had carried him gaily through, round, or over the 
obstacles he had met. Now, on a sudden, it was dif- 
ferent. He felt old in his fatigue ; life that had been 
buoyant had become, instantly as it seemed, burden- 
some. 

He mooned away the afternoon in sharp distress, 
loathing activity and finding no rest in idleness, the 
victim of unshapen fears — of a first and most acute 
attack of that complaint which is beyond the reach of 
knife or medicine, and is called bare nerves. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

BARBARA 

In the pale February morning the huge weather- 
scarred broadside of the liner was being warped in- 
shore by means of dripping, sagging hawsers; the 
steam winches rioted or were still in obedience to bel- 
lowings and counter-bellowings from the bridge and 
the ship's extremities. The wharfside and the ship's 
rail were crusted with lines of eager humanity, and as 
recognition between ship and shore became possible 
with the winding-in of the hawsers, handkerchiefs of 
many shades and sizes broke out and signalled ,wel- 
comings. In the huddled ranks of the steerage folk 
upon the main deck, grimy red and white cotton pre- 
dominated, and was wagged heavily up and down or 
overhead by big hands too long schooled by saw and 
hammer for liveliness of movement. Up on the pa- 
trician hurricane-deck, where a stricter politeness, the 
occasional memory, perchance, of shipboard pecca- 
dilloes, and the imminence of England, home and Mrs. 
Grundy prevented close crowding and chilled demon- 
strativeness, hemstitched cambric here and there was 
fluttered nervously shoreward and hidden by women's 
fingers — ^men there for the most part stood hands in 
pockets, or waved a hat, briefly and as if under pro- 
test. 

Nevertheless, all the ship's passengers were strenu- 
ously preoccupied with their home-coming except the 
two men who stood together and quite aloof from the 
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flurry of the rest, leaning their hands upon the rail, 
intent upon their own discourse, which in no way 
touched or was infected by the excitement round them. 
These two men were in odd, harmonious contrast 
to each other. Colyer had grown thicker of body, 
and there was a marked increase of fulness and firm- 
ness in his neck and jaw. The man beside him was 
talking the clipped, decided speech of the well-bred 
Englishman who — seeing that the will of his fore- 
fathers had now for some generations stood for un- 
questioned law to those about them — feels intuitively 
the soundness of his own judgment. That he was no 
mere man of the world or seeker of pleasure was 
evident at a glance : the hands were nervous and rest- 
less, and supplemented the nervously positive speech, 
with almost un-English liveliness ; the wellnigh ascetic 
face and tall forehead, veined and dinted at the tem- 
ples, told of much eager thought ; the grey eyes shone 
full with the dry light of reasoned, hard conviction. 
Of jovial animality, or of humour, there was no trace 
whatever; all the restfuller and simpler qualities ap- 
peared to be devoured by an insatiable activity of 
mind — a mind that, one could see, admitted no ques- 
tion of its own penetrating shrewdness: every look 
and gesture of the man betrayed a rooted self-confi- 
dence. A person undoubtedly of assured position in 
the world, but lacking the full-fleshed, domineering 
ease of the Briton who is a man of leisure by tempera- 
ment. That a firm tie had been formed during the 
voyage between this earnest, many-worded man — ^who, 
to sum him up as he stood now, might be called a 
scholar and critic who had turned globe-trotter — ^and 
the large, practical and blunt-spoken Colyer, was an 
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alliance that needed explaining. The former was busy 
with the explanation, which he was setting forth, 
during these last moments, in carefully chiselled, preg- 
nant sentences. He paused to shoot a question at 
his companion, but with the side-long, penetrating look 
of one who anticipates his answer. Colyer, with arms 
folded on the ship's rail, was watching the ferment 
ashore, quite impassively, from beneath the lowered, 
wavy outline of his colonial felt hat. 

" So," his talkative companion said, flourishing a 
thin hand shoreward, " no doubt these distracting 
trivialities of the homing must part us for a while. 
They're a fine test of resolution. We shall stand 
shoulder-high, and firm, above the torrent of these 
lesser things, eh? you and I, keeping an eye upon 
Destiny, till our next meeting? Remember. Do you 
see your friends?" 

" Friends ? No, thank Heaven ! Not a one knows 
Fm coming. The return of the wanderer is to be quite 
incidental. Fm on business." 

"Good! Oh, good! I knew it." The talkative 
man beat both hands gently on the rail and laughed 
a dry laugh that came and went suddenly. " Ties of 
home severed and seared. That's the spirit — ^that's 
your colonising crusader. Then we'll go up-town to- 
gether, lunch at my club, and set about fitting the 
wheels to our little plans this very day— -eh?" 

Colyer shifted his arms upon the rail, but still looked 
shoreward. "What about the bosom of your own 
family?" he said. 

" My dear fellow, it's cold ; and there's not a single 
hug preparing for me in all England. It's my peculiar 
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joy to be like you — 2l waif by self-appointed fate. 
We're a waifly pair, you and I." 

" And haven't you even a squad of flunkeys to carry 
your trunks ?" 

The dry, sudden laugh of gratification sounded 
again. " Soil the ancestral plush with the dust of 
travel ? Unspeakable ! No, IVe sloughed all retainers 
as superfluous baggage and trimmings of civilisation. 
I'm as leg-free as yourself." 

But I must buy a rig-out before I face your clubs." 
It appears, my dear Colyer, that I was bom to 
be the expounder to you of your own possibilities. 
There's a certain ruggedness about you that simply 
cries aloud of firm-fibred character — it's going to fig- 
ure as the heaviest artillery in this campaign of ours, 
of colony-making. We won't, if you please, clip the 
lion's mane, and teach him parlour-tricks. You — don't 
you see? — are of the sort and strength to compel at- 
tention, and the following that we want, by a powerful 
singularity that stands above trifles." 

Colyer flung up his arms in a gigantic stretch, and 
cut short his stretching suddenly to laugh almost in 
the face of his companion. Still laughing, he sunk 
his hands in his trouser pockets and surveyed himself 
and the other up and down. 

" You perceive," the talkative man continued, as 
if the other had expressed open agreement, " I reek of 
Pall Mall and the headquarters generally, where 
things are talked about — ^you, of the men that do them. 
Between us we have brains, experience, the command 
of money, and of the places where money is ; we know 
a great province that only needs these things to waken 

it to Colyer, it's a case of the Sleeping Beauty, 
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with ourselves as princes and a kingdom for princess. 
Ha ! We touched shore upon that word. It's an omen. 
Hands upon it, before this gabbling rush breaks loose 
on us." 

The ship's side had gently ground the fenders 
against the wharf in a mighty kiss; the gangways 
were run aboard, and were quickly thronged with a 
rush of struggling, gesticulating welcomers. The iso- 
lation of the two men became more pointed as they 
stood apart to watch the melee of kissing and eflFusive- 
ness. 

In the train for Fenchurch Street they faced one 
another from comer seats; the rest of the carriage 
was filled with fellow-passengers and their friends, all 
gossiping blithely. 

Colyer had been mainly silent since the hand- 
shaking on board ship ; and in the train he remained 
sunk in thought, obli\'ious of the chatter round him, 
and leaving even some conversational advances of his 
companion quite unheeded. Suddenly he bent for- 
ward, swept away with his sleeve the moisture that 
dimmed the central window of the carriage, and looked 
out. The train was on a high brick viaduct, the earth 
was hiddden beneath innumerable disorderly ranks of 
dingy roofs and leaky-looking attics and a rabble of 
chimney-pots; below, and near at hand, rows and 
rows of huddled back-yards flew past like visible sam- 
ples of the squalor that roofs were built to hide ; the 
solid territory of houses was laid open in a vista at 
rhythmic intervals, and sealed again as the moving 
train bared and hid a line of street — and every vista 
was crawling in its depths with grimy folk hurrying 
to work. The immeasurable drab monotony of slates 
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and tiles was broken here and there by the huge bulk 
of a factory, with its domineering chimney-shaft 
belching black smoke that rose sluggishly to melt in 
and thicken the dun pall overhead. The murky sk}'- 
line was fretted by the spars of shipping in the docks. 
Conversation in the carriage — which had been running 
gaily upon shipboard athletics and festivities— died 
down suddenly: everybody looked for a while with- 
out speaking through the rent laid open in the misty 
window, and watched terrible London march dumbly 
by in the leaden February morning. 

The talkative man leant forward to tap Colyer's 
knee and then the window; his voice fell command- 
ingly on the silence. " Think of the unbreathed air 
and the sunshine and the wide earth we've left be- 
hind us." 

Colyer folded his arms tight across his chest and 
nodded, breathing deep in his chest, with shut lips, 
and scarcely moved his eyes from the window till the 
train was pulled up in Fenchurch Street. He and the 
talkative man breakfasted together in a Pall Mall club. 

ti * * * * Hi Hi 

Some days after this, Colyer was dropped unan- 
nounced by a strolling train upon a solitary platform 
in the West of England. He left a battered handbag 
in the station, and having met the hungry curiosity of 
the station-master with a grim unresponsiveness that 
manifestly left the official in doubt as to whether he 
had a visitor of distinction or a suspicious character 
to deal with, Colyer i^erged upon a focsaken road 
that sloped gently upward between fields to a tree- 
less line of dark moorland at the top. On his right, 
beyond the leafless hedge, a stretch of tilled land fell 
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away in a g^eat curve of naked earth to a narrow val- 
ley that headed downward from the moor. The valley- 
bottom was set with elms and a jungle of under- 
growth, all dull with the colours of winter ; but on the 
rounded breast of the tilled ground there seemed to 
lie a web of bright green gossamer. The winter-sown 
wheat was pushing up its hosts of tiny lances. 
Further pledges were being given of the coming 
spring: some bird was tentatively practising his 
chuckles and roulades against pairing-time; down in 
the copse a wood-pigeon was drumming, and an antic- 
ipatory sparrow, who had lighted on a topmost twig 
of the hedge, was clearly at odds with himself as to 
his original intentions concerning the straw he car- 
ried in his beak. 

Colyer leaned on a gate for many minutes and 
looked towards the wooded valley. He had nothing 
of the air about him of the person whose preoccupa- 
tions are sweetened or removed by the observation 
of unconscious Nature. He was sombrely idle, and 
by the way he plucked out his watch at frequent inter- 
vals, scowled at it and put it away, he seemed like one 
bent sulkily upon postponing a disagreeable errand 
to the latest possible moment. At last, with an audi- 
ble malediction on the watch, he wrenched himself 
from the gate, returned to the road and looked up and 
down it. 

A girl and a curate were coming up the hill towards 
him : the curate, pink, well-nourished and obsequious, 
had his hands behind him and was talking with much 
animation ; his head and body were constantly turned 
with a marked deference towards the girl. She was 
looking straight before her, the fingers of both hands 
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were thrust in the pockets of her jacket, so that the 
wrists curved outward. Unmistakably she had a look 
of feminine eagerness and sprightly vigour, and toler- 
ated the curate merely as a less unpleasant infliction 
than solitude. As Colyer stepped into the road, she 
quickened her pace. By the time the curate had ac- 
commodated himself to and divined the cause of her 
hurry, all three were close together. 

Possibly that rare and most objectionable person, 
usually a woman, who can adjudge sexlessly upon 
feminine good looks, might have called this girl more 
bold than frank, predatory rather than straightforward 
— might have prophesied thickness of body and coarse- 
ness of skin from the now bright cheeks and firm 
neck and healthy, girlish roundness of person. But 
seen, as now, in that rich English landscape, only a 
morbid and a cynical mind could have admitted any 
qualification of its first impression of her as lovely, 
bright, wholesome, utterly desirable. 

On seeing her, Colyer had braced himself strongly 
up and posted himself directly in her path. The girl, 
on her part, did not stop till she was within a short 
pace of him ; then she returned his direct stare of un- 
mistakable admiration with a perfectly clear and open 
look of animated interest. The curate, ignored by 
both the others, seemed to hint polite and mild distress 
at a breach of the conventions as, with his hands still 
clasped behind him, he stood apart, oscillating gently 
and turning his eyes from one to the other as if seek- 
ing an opening to reorganise a ruptured ceremonial. 

Colyer, without taking his eyes from the girl's face, 
made her a brusque and somewhat belated salute. '' I 
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believe," he said, " I'm speaking to Miss Barbara 
Vaux." 

*'And if you were mistaken ?" Her face 

brightened wonderfully; there was in the question a 
challenge not to be mistaken — ^the challenge of a 
strong nature seeking a responsive vitality, ready with 
scorn or neglect for all timidity. 

He passed a big brown hand slowly down his beard ; 
his eyes narrowed slightly in a welcome of this agree- 
able defiance. " In that case," he nodded slowly to 
the girl, " I should congratulate myself." 

" What do you mean — if I wasn't Bar ? But 

I am" She frowned in a mystified way ; but the eye- 
brows were lifted immediately, her chin was tucked in, 
and she looked up at him as she made a round mouth 
of burlesque horror " Fie — fie! a traitor!" 

" Certainly not," he said, loudly and firmly, " seeing 
that all's fair in — ^that is, under certain given circum- 
stances." 

While he was ending this broken statement they 
both turned quickly, and as if looking by one consent 
for a seasonable diversion, towards the curate, whose 
distress was plainly growing. It was turned to posi- 
tive agony as he found himself suddenly fixed as the 
central figure of this mysteriously awkward situation 
when Miss Vaux said to him, " Well, Mr. Hall ?" in 
such a manner as to denote that a strong lead in con- 
duct was expected from him. 

He strove resolutely to be genial, yet firm, in set- 
ting matters on a seemly footing. " Will not your 
aunt be getting anxious, possibly, Miss Barbara?" he 
began spiritedly. " Now, I suggest " 

" You are always right, dear Mr. Hall." The girl 
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stooped brightly towards him with an effusive defer- 
ence under which he beamed reassured. ** Good-bye; 
this gentleman will see me home at once." She held 
out her hand ; the deferential manner had given place 
to one signifying imperious dismissal. 

The curate's fingers hovered above the outstretched 
hand, and he looked from the girl to the stranger and 
back again in genuine distress. Colyer had moved 
away several paces, had turned his back upon the pair, 
and with his toe was attentively prising up loose stones 
from the roadway, taking careful aim, and kicking 
them into the ditch. It was not an attitude or action 
to beget confidence in the mind of a precisian in man- 
ners, and Mr. Hall said, under his breath, but sternly, 
as he bent his fair brows upon the girl, " You will par- 
don me. Miss Barbara, but I cannot permit it; a 
lonely road, a total stranger, and " 

The girl's bright cheeks blazed with anger. " Mr. 
Colyer," she called, " let me introduce to you the 
Reverend Mr. Hall. And will you kindly see me home 
immediately?" 

The words were strictly polite, but the girl's look 
and tone not only brought Colyer to her side instantly, 
but infected him with her animosity. He took the 
curate's timid hand and crushed it fervently, looking 
drily cordial and saying nothing. 

" Till to-morrow's tea-fight, then," the girl said, 

and, nodding with animated vindictiveness to Mr. Hall, 

she set off up the hill. Colyer put two fingers to his 

hat-brim by way of salute to the discomfited cleric, 

and kept close at Miss Vaux's side. Mr. Hall stood 

blankly to watch the pair depart, his mangled fingers 

still drooping from the extended wrist. 
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The girl walked quickly and with her head hi^; 
self-will and a masterful, quite uncurbed temper were 
written clearly upon her face and movements, and 
she made not the slightest effort to conceal her mood 
— her wrath became her like a jewel. Clearly, a per- 
son of tempestuous impulse ; one to rule or to be ruled 
with a heavy hand; a woman to find and use her 
woman's strength remorselessly — a woman to put 
sensitiveness on the rack and set timidity cringing or 
fawning; but one to draw out rude courage as with 
the sound of war. Withal, a splendid animal. Colyer 
did not seem to fear her. His sulky indecision had 
vanished, even at the sight of her ; and as she hurried 
on now, entirely preoccupied with her indignation, he 
watched her with a strong, new satisfaction in his 
face. She was dressed all in velvety stuff of dusky 
green, edged with fur that came high about her throat 
and was frosted with dew where her breath passed 
over it in the pure, brisk air. The wann flush of 
anger had deepened her natural vivid colour till her 
cheeks glowed a bright crimson to the temples. 

Before they had put a hundred yards between them- 
selves and the curate she slowed down her pace, tossed 
her head backward and looked full at Colyer with a 
quite unembarrassed smile. The lips were full like 
a young child's, and they parted and were closed again 
with a tormenting suddenness, as if to encourage a 
natural inquisitiveness concerning the pretty secrets 
they hid, and then to snub it as an impertinence. But 
these mancEUvres of the features had all the uncon- 
sciousness of a coquetry that was native and in need 
of no cultivation : the toss of the head indicated that 
the episode of clerical aggression, its summary check- 
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mating and her just anger, were things done with; 
the smile denoted that a good comradely understand- 
ing had been founded upon the encounter; and the 
lively look of interest that followed it seemed to de- 
note that Miss Vaux was a person who, hungry for 
new things, had suddenly stumbled upon something 
entirely congenial to her appetite. 

" So you have come," she said, looking him up and 
down with perfect frankness. 

" Yes." 

" It was romantic," — she sighed contentedly and 
nodded to him — "and original, and exciting. One 
bleak telegram, and three days later I find you hang- 
ing over a gate. I love excitement." 

Colyer laughed joyously. " So do I ; I'm afraid 

Mr. " he made a careless movement of the head, 

indicating the road behind them — " I forget his name 
— doesn't." 

She copied his movement and supplemented it by a 
sound of contemptuous anger in her throat. " He — 
that ! he's the tamest, the very tabbiest. I love horri- 
fying tabbies, don't you?" 

" Decidedly." 

" I thought so— you played up splendidly. And it 
put us on a sensible footing at once. Didn't it?" 

" Yes, oh, rather." Colyer was looking straight 
along the road in front of him now, and something 
of the heaviness of his solitary mooning when at the 
gate had returned upon him. 

His change of manner did not check Miss Vaux's 
eager vivacity. "And you've come all this way to 
find me." She gave a deep, luxurious sigh. " How 
far is it?" 
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" Call it fourteen thousand miles." 

She repeated the stately sum ecstatically, in an em- 
phatic whisper. " Tell me.; are the things worth 
doing and having over there all spoiled by the tab- 
bies and the County between them, like ." This 

time the comprehensive sweep of her head seemed to 
embrace the whole visible landscape and its inhabi- 
tants. 

" Well, it's open, you see, and big there ; the tabby 
doesn't find cover enough, I think, as yet ; and I don't 
think we've got our counties pegged off, so far." 

" Pegged off" — she clapped her hands — " lovely ! 
But what about the centipedes in your boots, and in- 
sects in your tea, and snakes under the beds ?" 

'* Well" — ^he was beating gloomily with his stick 
at some dead nettles by the road — " there are little 
drawbacks in the bush." 

" Little ! Do you know that one cockroach — one — 
walking on my skin would send me perfectly mad. 
And the heat, and monotony, and flies, and — ^and all 
manner of things that turn women into drabs and 
horrors before they're thirty?" 

" It's been known — in the bush. But it isn't quite 
so bad as that, possibly." The qualification did not 
sound comforting, as he delivered it, perfunctorily, 
and still beating at the nettles. " You don't appear 
to have gathered captivating notions of the bush." 

" Oh, the bush, the bush!" she burst out fretfully; 
"no, indeed, I haven't. How should I? Oh, I'm too 
hot." The colour was flooding her face again; she 
flung open her jacket and energetically pulled off her 
gloves. " That's better," she sighed ; and turning 
again to Colyer, her sudden irritation gone and her 
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vivid curiosity restored, " Is it all bush?" she asked; 
" if it is, I want to hear no more. But isn't there a 
Capital, where youVe been doing most surprising 
things? Stop!— do you see the twisted chimneys 
above the wood there? That's my ancestral home, 
and it's frightfully dull, and my aunt is there — ^the 
presiding genius — setting out the tea for me and Mr. 
Hall." 

She had been twisting the gloves among her fingers, 
and had stopped in the road and come up to stand 
close to Colyer. He stroked his beard slowly as he 
looked down at the eager face, the busy hands, the 
splendid throat and bust she had revealed by the open- 
ing of her jacket. She glowed with ripe, rich health ; 
a living fragrance and a sensible warmth filled the 
air about her. Colyer breathed deep and looked down 
at her through narrowed eyes. 

" Mr. Colyer," she said, coming still closer to him, 
and tugging almost angrily at the twisted gloves, " I 
want to live, live, live. I'm stifled. We're of the 
farmer stock; worthy, but dull, dull — as dull as tur- 
nips. My own people choke me, and the County 
freezes us. I must have a new world. Tell me about 
yours. Come to this gate a moment, before we get 
within range of my aunt's cold douche of propriety. 
Now." 

She set her back to the gate, hooked one boot-heel 
to the bottom rail, rested both elbows on the topmost 
one, and held her jacket open with both hands. It 
was a most engaging attitude. Colyer stood before 
Miss Vaux, grasping his stick behind him firmly with 
both hands, and wearing the dogged, inscrutable air 
that was with him the habitual mask of amazement. 
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CHAPTER XV 

TWILIGHT AND MOORLAND 

A MAN of strong appetites, and of the burly kind 
that thrives upon indulgence, Colyer was by nature dis- 
posed to class as mawkish, and as the preoccupations 
of the weak, all delicacy of sentiment and all subtlety 
in the affairs of sex. On the voyage home, what with 
the ripening sense of power that rose in him to meet 
and match his ever-widening colonial prospects, the 
business of bringing back with him a wife for Gerald 
Somers had become, in the general plan of his trip, a 
matter merely of insignificant necessity — a thing rather 
irksome, but to be gone through with off-handedly. 
It would fix Jerry firmly and contentedly where he 
belonged by right of instinct, — on the cattle-run — 
would free Colyer from the worry of details, and tend, 
as Jerry himself expressed it, to the good of every- 
body concerned. And so Colyer spent the first of his 
time in England, absorbed by day in the discussion of 
schemes of imperial magnitude, and by night— that 
is, when rid of his ship-board friend and co-plotter, 
a person of almost ascetic bodily habits, in careful, 
unobtrusive, but thoroughly effective bachelor revelry. 
They were not solitary revels ; for Colyer, when he had 
locked away his business cares, had a catholic capacity 
for enjoyment and a thoroughly normal appetite for 
the dissipations of a healthy man : he found boon com- 
panions by the attraction of mutual affinity. 

Being cut off from this crowded; vivid manner of 
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living in London and dropped into the rich, spacious 
silence of the country, the business that had brought 
him there, now that it was near at hand, had appeared 
to him suddenly in a new and highly distasteful aspect. 
There was something petty and vapid about it all ; as 
he lagged upon the empty road and stared across at 
the gate, he fell into a sulky rage and was aware that 
a slur had been cast upon his manly dignity — ^he felt 
the sort of angry humiliation of a schoolboy who should 
be called upon to abandon cricket for the supervision 
of the nursery. Of course the girl was feebly faith- 
ful, sentimental, and gushing — such a man as Somers 
was bound to commit the customary matrimonial folly. 
Of course the girl's aunt would be obtuse, and fussy, 
and ridiculous — Somers had said as much ; and Colyer 
damned his partner's selfish inconsiderateness and his 
own want of foresight in letting himself become in- 
volved in a silly complication that was none of his 
brewing. And presently, out of his irritation over 
this stupid mission, he fell into a very black mood 
concerning the business of his life. The fat and lazy 
emptiness of this cultivated country weighed on him 
heavily; a powerful despondency oppressed him. He 
scorned Somers for finding satisfaction and a stimulus 
in his narrow devotion to an ideal — utterly false, no 
doubt — of womanhood ; but in the next instant he was 
conscious of an angry spasm of — he swore again at the 
hinted thought that he was jealous. Jealous or no^ 
it may have been inverted jealousy, but he was a 
stranger to analysis — he did feel horribly alone and 
utterly downcast. Yesterday, in London, he had had 
no thought but to fight his way through, to fight and 
win big prizes in the world. Now he was sick at soul, 
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appalled at his daring, and all the prizes were as dross. 
He stayed for a while in unrelieved misery — ^the savage 
misery of strength tliat feels the bite of self-distrust— 
and the root of his despondency was in his sense of 
solitude. Men such as Somers could pair easily 
enough — weak to the weak — ^bah! And food for his 
lust a man could buy with money. But a mate — ^a 
mate, not for soft service, but of a mightier breed — 
of the breed that buckles on a man's sword and says 
" Kill" ; a woman like the women of the elder days, 
to be the right hand of courage: out of his contempt 
for the triviality of another man's love affairs, Colyer 
had suddenly been cast into utter loneliness and smitten 
with a palsy of faint-heartedness. In a moment, for 
lack of a woman bold enough to share it with him, his 
future, that had looked so brave, fell into ashes. He 
leaned upon the gate for a while in as black a mood 
as he had ever known ; when he plucked out his watch 
and cursed its hands, the memory of his mission re- 
turned to him and seemed in its utter puerility like the 
bitterest of practical jokes especially contrived to ag- 
gravate him: then he stood out in the road and saw 
the curate and the girl. At the distance, he did not 
recognise her — the only picture he had seen of her 
was dim, and all his blood beat out a welcome to her. 
But he knew her for Jerry's sweetheart when, out of 
the elation stirred in him by the sight of her and by 
her challenge of his boldness, he told her implicitly 
that he wished she was unappropriated. And second 
thoughts did not come to him until he had clenched 
her summary dismissal of the curate and had had his 
bitter mood swept out of him by the sight of her lusty 
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handsomeness and her domineering, changeful tem- 
pers. 

When Miss Vaux made her resolute pause by the 
gate, Colyer stared at her sullenly, without a word, 
and so long that she bid him hurry with his answer. 

" I thought" — he said, dourly and heavily — " that 
Jerry — Mr. Somers — ^and you corresponded pretty 
fully. I thought you knew what it was like out there." 
It was the first mention of the name between them. 

" Oh, I do — I do." She laughed, without a trace 
of shyness. " Listen" — she numbered off the items 
on her finger-tips — " flies, ants, crickets, snakes, and 
solitude. There! And heat that's sudden death to 
complexions." 

He had looked down, and was stabbing at the ground 
with his stick. " Jerry," he said loudly, and no longer 
perfunctorily, " is the best fellow in the world." 

" The very worthiest," she said emphatically, and 
watched him boldly. 

" He would make the worst of all the roughness. 
And there's the future, you see." 

" I do see it ; when Fm withered to " she 

checked a laugh of open scorn. " Mr. Colyer," she 
continued downrightly, " I know one bit of Australia, 
called Strathfield, quite thoroughly. If it's all Strath- 
field ." He looked up quickly and their eyes met ; 

the hot colour rose in her face again. " Tell me more," 
she said, "or I'll hand you over to my aunt this minute." 

Colyer's dull and dogged look melted beneath her 
eyes, and he launched out suddenly into his own 
schemes and prospects. She followed him keenly, 
prompting and stimulating him with the aptest ques- 
tioning and encouragement. In a very few minutes 
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he was walking to and fro in front of her, his elbows 
trussed behind him on his stick, busily and strongly 
dilating on the prospects that had already arisen before 
him since his home-coming. 

Big thoughts seemed to glow in him, and he cast 
them out bluntly, with a side jerk of the head, stop- 
ping to look at her now and then as in the mirror of 
his enthusiasm. 

" Boldness, that's all a man needs out there ; bold- 
ness, and the strength to keep his tongue in his cheek, 
and to bluff " 



"To bluff?" 



I beg your pardon. A term used in a vulgar 
game called poker. But of course you hate cards?" 

" I hate losing." 

A look and a laugh of perfect mutual understanding 
passed between them. " It's the art," he continued, 
" of humbug. I bluffed the banker, and that gave 
us Riverslea and the horses. Fm here in England to 
bluff, for higher stakes." 

"Are you bluffing now ?" she asked lightly ; but she 
cowered visibly as he wheeled suddenly in his walk 
and came close to her and stood scowling down upon 
her. 

" No," he said raspingly. " I'm not. I've laid my 
cards on the table for the first time in my life. There" 
— ^he unloosed his stick and fell to beating the dead 
weeds again — " I apologise. I suppose this dull coun- 
try, where everything goes smugly and one day's just 
like another, weighed on my spirits. I could have 
taken my hand from the plough before you came along 
the road there. I wished to God I'd been bom a 
self-complacent little counter- jiunper, a tame cat. I 
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felt alone — ^afraid, you see. Then you came, and — 
well," there was both restored good-nature and a dash 
of bitterness in his laugh, " I talked, for a wonder, 
of what's generally kept strictly up my sleeve. That's 
all. I apologise. Let us go." He ended wearily. 

Since his gust of anger, she had stooped forward, 
holding one hand to her throat and listening with 
submissive eagerness. As he ended, she swung towards 
him, holding to the rail behind her and laying the other 
hand on his sleeve. " No— tell me some more," she 
said very softly, and looking up at him like a child 
asking forgiveness. 

He stared an instant at the upturned face, dumb- 
founded at its transfiguration; then he backed hur- 
riedly into the road. " It's not my business that I 
came to tell you," he said firmly. " Look, it's getting 
dusk. Let us go." 

She joined him sadly, without a word, and lagged 
heavily at his elbow. " I'm very tired," she said in a 
small voice. 

" Tired !" he almost shouted, facing round to her. 
Her body drooped despondently, and her head was 
turned away so that the line of the cheek, the pretty 
ear with its tiny brilliant nestling in the lobe, and the 
rich sweep of the hair, were shown to him. As he 
turned to her, she slipped her hand as if unconsciously 
upon his arm and drew herself closer to him, but did 
not mend her pace. 

" Yes," she continued faintly, " I tire easily ; I sup- 
pose it's the excitement, and then the disappointment. 
You were so thoughtful — ^a stupid man would have 
made this meeting so awkward for me. We seemed to 
have known one another for years, till I offended you." 
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" Offended !" He cast a swift glance of wonder 
round the darkening landscape. With his sudden 
anger and her right-about of manner, the course of 
this amazing interview seemed to have dispersed itself 
suddenly amongst incommunicable subtleties. Twice 
he laid a hand to his forehead; once, as he looked 
down upon her lowered head, he drew and held a 
mighty breath: then seemed as if about to fling her 
hand from his arm. She kept silent; and, as if in 
compromise upon a conflict of impulse, he bluntly re- 
commenced his discourse where he had dropped it. 

They went slowly together, upward towards the 
darkling moor, he enlarging vigorously and with a 
singular but very practical animation for so tacituni 
a man, upon his daring enterprises, she spurring him 
on as before with her lively interest. They reached 
the crest of the long hill, and the moor lay before them; 
a heathery rise in the distance, topped by a line of 
naked-stemmed firs that stood up stark and clear against 
the cold sky, bulked like an island in a sleeping ocean. 
They turned between tall hedgerows down a lane, and 
came presently, through a venerable wooden gate that 
whined complainingly in its joints and hinges, past 
dim flower-beds to a grey, low-built, broad-eaved old 
house. Two of its latticed windows shone golden and 
snug with lamplight; the walls looked as ancient as 
the earth they siood in. 

Before they\reached the door, it was opened by a 
woman whose flVt-voiced greeting of the loverly-look- 
ing couple in tlie twilight began in a welcome of 
antique primness, but ended — as the man stood 
apart — ^in a note of hostile astonishment and acid 
inquiry. 
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Colyer's unwonted loquacity dried up, and his face 
resumed its look of guarded strength on the instant, 
like the slamming of a door. He was presented and 
brought in; he watched the strong-limbed Barbara 
rustle blithely away to take off hat and jacket, and 
was left face to face with the frozen primness of the 
maiden aunt. The room was low and cavemously 
big; ancient furniture stood against the walls and 
looked gigantic in the shaded dimness ; tea-things shone 
in the lamplight, and a kettle was singing cosily on its 
brazen trivet by the crimson fire — ^the place was warm 
and heady, with the strange oppression of a dream. 
These things Colyer knew without noticing; his eyes 
never left the pale eyes of the maiden aunt; for in 
plain speech and without preamble, she was telling him 
that Barbara — who had recently become the mistress 
of an utterly unexpected windfall of ten thousand 
pounds — had seen the folly of her engagement. Even 
a portionless girl could not be expected to endure, 
much less survive, the hardships that Mr. Somers told 
of; she was hourly expecting an offer of the hand of 
the Reverend Mr. Hall, curate of the parish and very 
well bom. 

Colyer laid firm hold of a chair, nodded to these 
strange items, and said nothing. Barbara returned, 
radiant, and in an instant's pause at the door seemed 
to gather the sense of what had passed as though she 
had been a listener — ^had even counted upon it that 
the communication had been made in her absence. 

She completely ignored the cold hostility of her 
aunt for the visitor; hustled him into the most com- 
fortable chair with the fond, bullying ways of a proud 
sister, and fell briskly to making the tea, exclaiming 
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all the while at her luck in being sent for to leave this 
dank and tabby-ridden England for such a land of 
sun and splendid chances as Australia. As Colyer 
watched her — capable, lively, headstrong, and utterly 
inscrutable — he rubbed his forehead and stroked his 
beard alternately. 
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MR. RUPERT GRAHAME 

Leonard Colyer returned to London, and to the 
main business of his home-coming, with his spirit and 
resolution wonderfully revived and reinforced by his 
temporary absence in the country. Of the nature of 
this business, of the means for undertaking it that 
chance threw in Colyer's way, and of his manner of 
using them, it here becomes necessary to say a word. 

When he had shown himself entirely at ease in — 
and the man to make capital out of — ^the position of 
prominence that was thrust upon him by the shooting 
of Hicks, and the rumours that sprang therefrom, 
turning men's eyes to the awakening West, Colyer 
talked largely, though guardedly, of home resources 
upon which he had an eye for hurrying the pace of 
the colony and himself towards better things. In the 
metropolitan buzz and focus of affairs his practical 
imagination awoke, and showed him, huge and shapen, 
potentialities in the territory whereon fate had cast 
him — ^potentialities that, it seemed to him, were as 
yet amorphous or undreamed of in the minds of the 
men about him. He held his imagination, however, 
on a tight curb; the possible claimed his efforts. 

The buying of Riverslea served merely to whet his 
appetite for bargain-making. Out of the clenching of 
that transaction grew the league between squatter and 
banker that sent Colyer on tour as an ambassador of 
colonial expansion. His powerful nonchalance in the 
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Riverslea negotiations, his solid, practical, well- 
grounded schemes for noising the colony abroad, 
for tapping the infinite resources of home capital, trade, 
and emigration, fired the ambitious, but prudent and 
methodical, Tompkyns to second Colyer in his daring. 
The young squatter showed the possibilities of de- 
veloping into a financial buccaneer — Tompkyns' ideal 
business man; at the least he might be a good cus- 
tomer, or a succulent victim, of the bank ; in any case 
he was clearly a man to watch. As the outcome of 
these deliberations on the part of Tompkyns, Colyer 
sailed away with the assurance that if he could draw 
the eyes of influential folk at home to the colony as 
a desirable field for financial exploitation, he might 
count upon being officially seconded by the bank. 

On the trip home, he fell in with one Rupert Bat- 
tersby Grahame — the man with whom we found him 
in such close confabulation on the arrival of the ship 
in England. Grahame was on his way home after a 
tour of inspection of the British Empire, which he 
had undertaken on a tightly reasoned plan of his own 
framing. Of the third generation of a family of pros- 
perous traders, he was therefore a gentleman ; a public 
school and university man, he was thus, or neverthe- 
less, a person of culture and intelligence. With a 
stronger dash in his veins of the efficient blood of his 
grandfather, Silas Graham, Rupert Battersby might 
have found himself marked for high distinction in 
commerce or the State. For beneath the iron fist and 
flinty eye of Silas, an inheritance of three mouldy 
barges and a mortgage-ridden wharf had bourgeoned 
into a fleet of fast clippers and roomy cargo-steamers, 
whose red and black house-flag, and crimson, black- 
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belted funnels, were known in every sea. But although 
upon the material enrichment of the house of Graham 
there had followed naturally its social purification and 
advancement, the process had made for refinement 
rather than strength in its effects upon the person- 
ality of Rupert, grandson of Silas. The latter, had he 
mated with a woman of his own sturdy kind, might, 
by reason and precedent, have looked, as one of a 
commerce-governed people, to figure as father or 
g^randfather of legislators at least — perhaps of a 
Minister of State. Silas, however, and his son James, 
the father of Rupert,, had each in turn bidden high 
in the marriage market ; both had taken to wife women 
— ^in their day there were such women — ^bom and 
schooled in rarefied social altitudes, where the turmoil 
of money-getting by commerce was unrecognised, or 
at least ignored, though the money itself was deemed 
acceptable, and where the very name of politics was 
abhorrent. 

Silas, as aforesaid, made the shipping firm of Graham 
world-known amongst sea-traders; his son James 
maintained, and largely enhanced, the reputation of 
the firm, and increased the crimson-funnelled fleet by 
many ships. One of James' notable achievements — 
and one that was to help in shaping the course of this 
story — was the withdrawal, in the fifties, of certain of 
his best-found steam and sailing ships from service 
elsewhere, so that they might share in the huge traffic 
in men and goods that clamoured for transport to and 
from Australia in the days of the gold-fever that broke 
out in 1851. They got their share, and to such good 
use was it employed that the first few odd ships, sail- 
ing for Melbourne as cargo happened to suit them, 
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were the beginning of one of the great lines of ocean 
steamers now running to and from Australia. On 
the steamers of to-day, however, there is no crimson 
funnel; the old house-flag has disappeared, and the 
names of Silas Graham and James Grahame (the dis- 
tinction of the final " e" was the work of well-bred 
Mrs. James) have long been buried beneath the trans- 
actions of a Limited Liability directorate. 

In the fifties, though, and since, the name of James 
Grahame was mighty in shipping circles; and the 
greatness might still have descended to, and have been 
maintained by, his only son Rupert as well, had not 
James died suddenly while the son was still a lad, with 
his future quite unshapen, and a matter, unfortunately, 
of anything but harmonious debate between his pa- 
rents. For James, who could hold in office hours, as 
by tlie light of nature, a genial, wise, and absolute 
autocracy over many men, and over affairs whose issues 
touched the ends of the earth, found himself entirely 
baffled at home by one cold-blooded and deeply reli- 
gious woman. According to family tradition, he de- 
sired, with a fervency as near to passion as it was 
possible for such a sober business man to feel, that 
Rupert, when he had done his schooling, should follow 
in the steps of his father and his grandfather, and 
should worthily rule the destinies of the shipping firm. 
The mother was set upon what she termed, with nice 
elusiveness, some higher calling for her boy: by the 
frosty air of silent resignation with which she refused 
particulars when asked for them by the helpless James, 
he knew the Church was meant. And then James — 
being a plain man, in whom religion was tinctured 
with human kindness — would rage within himself, or 
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openly, just as the bitterness of it all happened to work 
upon his mood. He raged in vain, and presently died, 
leaving the mystery of the fragile-looking woman's 
might of obstinacy quite unsolved. 

The same obstinacy, however, that could go far to- 
wards breaking the simple heart of a husband, was in 
its turn completely set at naught by the inhuman, dire 
perversity of Rupert. He not only falsified utterly, 
but brought to unspeakable disaster, every hope that 
his mother had fought for and cherished concerning 
him. At the outset, his career at college was every- 
thing that such a mother could have wished. That is 
to say, he was a voracious student, with the memory 
of a head waiter and the morals — as recorded in ac- 
cepted biographies — of a saint. Being void of emo- 
tion himself, he was naturally fitted to discourse upon 
the restraining of the passions; in all barren contro- 
versy he showed early a cold but stinging eloquence: 
in brief, he bid fair, at starting, to fulfil his mother's 
dearest longings — ^to be her ideal Priest. 

By what weird process of inversion these first most 
promising fruits of Rupert's budding mind were 
turned, according to Mrs. Grahame's view, to ashes 
and corruption, it does not here behove us to inquire. 
Rupert, at any rate, left the university a declared, dan- 
gerous, and violent agnostic, a Radical of the most 
pernicious type, a destructive critic of all established 
uses of the world, or all that chanced to be respectable. 

Tragic scenes broke in upon the cloistral quiet of 
Rupert's home. Some few folk declared that the 
mother's rigid unresponsiveness and lack of tender- 
ness had raised their Nemesis in the son's iconoclasm 
and intellectual daring. But most who knew the pri- 
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vate troubles of the house gave their sympathy to Mrs. 
Grahame, and held that the cold, sepulchral silence 
with which she faced her affliction was worthy of ai 
martyr's crown. James Grahame had left as issue,! 
besides Rupert, two daughters: the elder, Jane, was[ 
Rupert's senior by several years ; Lucy was as much 
his junior. In the strife that arose over Rupert's 
lamentable perversion, Jane — who had all her mother's 
chilliness of soul — was the young man's enemy, Lucy 
— who was still accounted a child, and who furtively 
lavished the warmth of an undeveloped heart upon 
furred and feathered pets — scented the family trouole 
instinctively, and offered Rupert kisses for his com-i 
fort. The kisses merely inspired him to respond with 
a wealth of argument in justification of his mental 
attitude, arguments to which Lucy listened in sympa- 
thetic heedlessness. 

The family jars at home, and his medley of enthusi- 
asms, drove Rupert up to London, where for several 
years he lived a singularly unsatisfying existence. 
Cast upon his own resources, and with his living to 
make, he might have struck upon a compromise with 
the working forces of the world. As it was, the raer- 
cenariness of everything he tried appalled him, and 
the gift of saying with pungency exactly what he 
thought did not tend to his popularity. Society and 
he were mutually forbidding. The accepted relaxa- 
tions of the normal bachelor clubman, or a generous 
but unrequited passion, might have redressed the bal- 
ance of his character by bringing out his sterner 
qualities and toning down, or rendering effectual, his 
mental alertness. But, pagan though he might be in 
mind, in his bodily parts he was still his mother's son, 
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and almost an ascetic — ^he was in, not of, the world; 
he set up a hermitage in Vanity Fair. He made no 
friends amongst womenfolk, because he always ap- 
pealed primarily to their reason. Worst of all, perhaps, 
for an Englishman, no form of sport aroused the 
slightest interest in him. 

He seemed to have been tethered in some arid psy- 
chologic mean, betwixt two possible spheres of activity, 
both of which were forbidden him. On the one hand, 
he hungered for a life of action, but recognised, on 
each attempt to embark in it, his lack of physical and 
moral toughness. Again, the barrenness of all purely 
intellectual labour drove him from devoting himself 
to that. He was nearing thirty, and seemed to be fairly 
set for a cynical and quite unreproductive middle age, 
when matters of business one day took him to the city 
headquarters of the family shipping business, in which, 
by his father's will, he still held a considerable stake. 
The great, well-ordered office with its army of clerks, 
the freight-bills and lists of sailings, the brilliant litho- 
graphs of ships represented as churning the blue ocean 
n their way to the far comers of the earth — ^these 
iiings struck in upon Rupert's befogged imagination 
like sunlight and sea breezes on a jaded city dweller. 
And the sense of power and fresh promise that they 
brought him was strengthened when he found that 
his name admitted him at once to the managerial sanc- 
tuary and to the inmost confidences of the brain that 
controlled this world-striding machinery and its legions 
of workers. He entered the building in introspective 
misery, he left it with something of the spirit of his 
father and grandfather suddenly awakened in him. 
For some weeks these new feelings seethed tumultu- 
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tuary and to the inmost confidences of the brain that 
controlled this world-striding machinery and its legions 
of workers. He entered the building in introspective 
misery, he left it with something of the spirit of his 
father and grandfather suddenly awakened in him. 

For some weeks these new feelings seethed tumultu- 
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ously in him, and left him on their settling with a lust 
for travel upon him. Not for travel of the mere tourist 
order, however. The blood of Silas and James stirred 
in him to more definite purpose : the trader in Rupert 
had come to the rescue of the ineffectual philosopher. 
As a result of these contending forces, he started three 
months later on the tour aforementioned, of the British 
Empire, with an eye to the discovery of some section 
of it new and big enough to offer him congenial and 
sufficient scope for what he had come to regard as his 
more than considerable, but sadly rusted, powers of 
mind. 

He started, as befitted such a man, with a sheaf of 
first-class introductions, and beheld the mighty fabric 
of the Empire from the commanding view-points of 
many Government Houses, and by the courteous and 
enlightened aid of many leaders in the State and com- 
merce. This comprehensive manner of surveying it 
was exactly to his taste, for things interested him more 
than men, totals rather than items. As he travelled 
— ^and he proved a tough and indefatigable traveller 
— his ambition to contribute in some way to this amaz- 
ing monument of his people's greatness strengthened 
in him steadily as he fared. A tireless and systematic 
questioner and taker of notes — ^he had quite the Na- 
poleonic manner of wearying his helpers — ^he evolved a 
system of appraisement, whereby, on a process of ex- 
haustion, he deemed himself capable of selecting wisely 
the field of his operations of colonial development. 
India, with its militarism, bureaucracy and dumb mill- 
ions, oppressed him; cold, and the race-mixture, and 
the Americans at her gates, caused him to score Canada 
out of his list; New Zealand he found small and 
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settled, and our African possessions large, undefined, 
and oppressed by their nigger question. In the end, 
Australia, with its pure climate, its community of race- 
interest, its huge scope and unexploited possibilities, 
made the strongest bid for his favour. He was, in 
fact, working through his memoranda towards the 
choice as to which section of that country he should 
best select as the object of his energies as settler-states- 
man (the part he had assigned to himself) when he 
met Colyer. 

Each found in the other precisely the man he needed. 
The schooled ability and definiteness of aim that marked 
the squatter worked upon Grahame's airy conceptions, 
shaping them — to the satisfaction, at least, of the 
versatile theorist — into practicable plans ; and Colyer's 
introduction to certain inner strongholds of finance and 
trade (wherein the grandson of Silas and James 
Grahame's heir, though a stranger until now, was sure 
of welcome and consideration) placed him at once in 
the position to begin the redemption of the vague 
pledges he had made to the expectant Tompykns and 
his colleagues. 

Of the working and the resultant of this alliance 
between man of thought and man of action we shall 
see something later. Meantime we are concerned with 
the principals, and with those immediately affected by 
the partnership. 

The two men landed in February and sailed again 
in June. The glowing energy with which Colyer had 
flung himself into work on his return from his flying 
visit to the country endured to the time of his leaving. 
A knot of florid, important personages — each of whom 
had given in one way or another some very practical 
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pledge of his confidence in the future of this, rising 
young man — gathered on the ship to see him and 
Grahame off. In this leave-taking, Colyer was the 
central figure, Rupert Grahame being quite inconspic- 
uous — 2L position, however, which he showed no in- 
clination to resent. In the first place, Grahame hated 
valedictory protestations, especially when, as now, they 
ran the risk of being inspired by champagne. Having 
accounted — tersely, but without malice — for his ob- 
jection to joining the group that centred round Colyer, 
Grahame had withdrawn to place himself at the ser- 
vice of Miss Barbara Vaux, also booked for Australia, 
and he was now attending upon her last wishes in 
England with an alacrity most remarkable in a man 
usually so reasoned and deliberate in all his move- 
ments. Barbara was radiant; she seemed to revel in 
the unaccustomed turmoil like a creature that had 
found its native element. She drew the attention of 
every one, especially of the younger male passengers, 
who, having stowed their baggage and sloughed their 
shoregoing head-gear, were profoundly circtunspect in 
their behaviour — 2l sure prelude to extreme forward- 
ness, where permitted, before the end of the voyage. 
Barbara's voluble gaiety became most voluble and 
gay when it was addressed — as it frequently was — ^to a 
g^rl beside her. The two had met an hour ago for 
the first time, and on the instant had exchanged a look 
and a kiss of irreconcilable animosity. But Barbara 
had brains enough, and the other — ^who was Lucy 
Grahame, Rupert's younger sister — ^had more than, 
sufficient wisdom and good manners, to keep this mu- 
tual hostility hidden from the men-folk till, if ever^ 
necessity should drive them into candour. At present, 
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the effort of deceit told upon each in an accentuation 
of the dominant note of her ordinary manner. Bar- 
bara the demonstrative had become noisy. The still- 
ness of face and demeanour, with which Lucy Grahame 
usually fronted strange scenes and people, told now 
of despondency, at times — ^as when she watched the 
rude fascinations of Barbara work so strangely upon 
her brother, and seemed to feel his neglect of herself 
— almost of terror at her position, and at the racket that 
was going on round her. But the pure features main- 
tained their dissimulation bravely ; only a keenly per- 
ceiving eye could have told that the girl was longing 
dreadfully for privacy, a s)rmpathetic shoulder, the 
relief of tears, and of a confession that she had put her 
hand to she knew not what, and was afraid. 

She was leaving the dire inertia of home " to take 
care of Rupert in Australia." Why she formed that 
resolution, and how she clung to it in face of the frigid 
opposition of mother and sister, nobody quite knew, 
Lucy herself as little as any. Certainly, Rupert en- 
couraged her, with highly elaborate fancy-sketches of 
the wider life that she, as sharer in his schemes, would 
have an opportunity of leading out there. But the 
thought of these new horizons had merely scared her ; 
she believed, at heart, as little in Rupert's new plans 
as she had understood his cold-drawn disquisitions at 
the time of the family rupture. Then, she had sought 
to soothe him with caresses and an offer of the free- 
dom of her menagerie ; now, with as vague an instinct 
of devotion, she was following him to g^ve him comfort 
when he needed it. 

The shore-going bell was ringing; Colyer and his 
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satellites trooped out, Sushed, and solidly, compla- 
cently exuberant. 

" Who's the girl ?" asked one, nodding towards the 
two women and the attendant Grahame. 

" Booked," said Colyer. " Consigned, right through, 
to my partner up the bush," 

" Oh, be hanged. Too good for that. Stick on 
another label on the trip out. Write yourself consignee. 
Who's the quiet one ?" 

" Grahame's sister." 

" What the dooce does she want in this galley? She 
booked too?" 

" By ticket only," 

" Make a swap. She'd do for your bush, now, or 
a nunnery. T'other would be a beauty to whip out the 
linch-pin and upset the apple-cart of any of your Colo- 
nial Ministries that happened to boggle at concessions 
and things. / know my politics. Make a note of it, 
my boy;" and Colyer, unmoved, received a sounding 
slap on the shoulder, " Good-bye; follow your nose; 
make the pace a cracker somehow, abroad and — aboard, 
ha — ha? Twig? Good luck." 



CHAPTER XVII 

OUT OF THE DEPTHS 

We left Gerald Somers a victim, for the first time 
in his life, to the bodily aches and languor, and to the 
spiritual malaise and oppression that follow in such 
natures as his upon the strain of overwork. He had 
made, as such men would seem by fate appointed to 
make, too heavy and too constant drafts upon his 
powers of effort and endurance, and had now, in the 
summary fashion of an outraged economy, been noti- 
fied that he had come to the end of them. Nature — 
when left unassisted and unexplained — ^being notori- 
ously the most unpitying of mistresses, Somers, fixed 
as he was at Strathfield, entered now upon a phase of 
acute suffering. He had reached a state in which the 
commiseration and forbearance of his only human com- 
panions, though liberally extended to him, served but 
to aggravate his condition. The clumsy, uncompre- 
hending sympathy of Dan and Bill embittered his 
distress; and the irrepressible gaiety and impartial, 
though perfectly tractable, devotion to mischief and 
duty of bright-eyed, loyal Sammy, the cattle-dog, con- 
tributed more than anything else to emphasise for 
Somers the mournful contrast between his own abound- 
ing vitality of other days and the heaviness that had 
settled down upon him now. 

Under the influence of these three well-intentioned 
but mistaken counsellors, Somers, when he found that 
a few days' rest only intensified his lassitude, went 
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back to his old ways of incessant work, in a feverish 
attempt to make a habit of what till now had been the 
pure inspiration of labour. Effort proved as abortive 
as idleness in setting the dried-up springs of his energy 
running again ; and the load of his mysterious appre- 
hension grew heavier and heavier the more eagerly 
he sought to demonstrate, by dwelling endlessly upon 
the evidences of his prosperity, that the burden was 
made up of entirely imaginary evils. 

A sense of the dignity of man is only to be main- 
tained by the exclusive contemplation of his better 
parts, as seen through the medium of the abstract or 
of poetic exaggeration. This is more markedly the 
case with a sick man — sick-nursing is the most liberal 
of all educations in cynicism and in contempt for one's 
fellow-creatures, as well as the severest test of the 
nobler quality of mercy. With Somers, as he found 
himself now, it is easy enough to sympathise on a 
general statement ; with the closer view, as forced upon 
himself by his circumstances, and upon the reader by 
the demands of precise narrative, sympathies are like 
to be divided. It was by the irritation of trifles, which 
health had up till then enabled him to ignore, that he 
was first made aware of his changed condition; and 
the abundant, implacable trifles of the bush, once 
heeded, soon became a torture. 

The letters he had sent home, hitherto, had con- 
sisted largely of half-humorous treatises on the wear- 
ing and worrying upon nerves and temper of bush con- 
ditions. But, until now, he had written more as a 
candid theorist — ^and from the point of view of femi- 
nine, superior sensitiveness — ^than from actual experi- 
ence. Now, in his condition of lowered vitality and 
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powers of resistance, he was receiving practical con- 
firmation of the truth of his own warnings. His first 
introduction to the consciousness of a host of nagging 
miseries had come with his gust of frantic irritation at 
the flies, when— on the departure of Matt Bland and 
the sudden withdrawal of the intense strain and pre- 
occupation of the horse-breaking — Somers had sat 
down to taste a long-deferred spell of idleness. The 
flies not only made a restless misery of that day, and 
turned the idleness of the following days to agony 
likewise; they served also to awaken in him a loath- 
ing of, and an intolerable restlessness under, a hundred 
other minor disabilities that, till then, he had barely 
noticed. The cloud of flies on and about his food 
on that and following days killed hunger in him ; the 
food he ate lay like hot granite in his vitals — ^he seemed 
to have been changed in one day from a healthy animal 
to a weary dyspeptic. The mad irritation and the 
crippled digestion wrought a weariness in him, too, 
that sleep no longer healed ; his nights became a hor- 
ror of dreams, vaguer than shadow, yet full of a tragic 
premonition and of wordless messages and warnings 
of danger ; and to read these messages his mind toiled 
fruitlessly the night through, like a tired phantom. 
Or he would start with a horrible swiftness out of 
this hell of broken slumber into a hell of wakefulness, 
and lie with the sweat of fear running upon him, and 
with such a fell clearness in his mind, that every 
thought was shaped and lucent as a crystal in the sun ; 
and each thought made irrefutable testimony that 
Somers' every prospect, hope, and affection in this 
world were being, or about to be, swallowed in irre- 
trievable ruin and humiliation. 
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He had been used to rise up fresh, and with the 
dawn ; now he would lie in leaden languor till the sun 
was hot upon the roof, and rise to ache in every joint, 
stale to his nmrrow, yet with no energy for a swim. 
He had been used to lie down, naked-limbed, between 
coarse blankets, and to fall instantly to sleep; now 
the touch of the blankets irked him like a sore, and 
he would lie, with all his senses on the rack, praying 
for rest, yet hearing every slightest stirring like a 
pistol-shot, and feeling and resenting every touch upon 
his skin like the blow of a fist. Under the lash of these 
petty annoyances the hot summer dragged itself along, 
till hints of autumn began to show in a slackening of 
the rigour of insect pests, in occasional chilly, dewy 
nights and a wintry coldness at the dawn. In three 
months' time now, he was to go coastward to meet 
Colyer and his companions. 

A certain night in early May had been a bad one 
for Somers. The sense of imminent crisis in his strange 
distemper, always present, had been upon him with a 
dreadful poignancy. The bodily and mental activity 
— largely useless, now that the routine-work of the 
run needed really very little labour — that he had forced 
upon himself, had merely served to sharpen the edge 
of his distress ; a dread of his coming journey, that 
grew more insistent the more his reason told him that 
the trip was to crown his dearest ambition, had come 
to him to-night with the horror of mania. The moon 
was at the full, and for hours he had watched the pale 
square of light, that fell through the open window- 
frame, moved by inches across the floor, with a horri- 
ble conviction in him that a lurking, terrible something 
was squatting there in the black shadow, awaiting reve- 
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lation by the creeping light. Sammy, chained to the 
fence outside, was full of restless humours ; he whined, 
scratched himself, broke from terrified growlings into 
volleys of ferocious barking at the uneasy figments 
of his moonstruck imagination, or scratched and mum- 
bled in broken sleep by turns. Each fresh outbreak 
of the dog called up a keener vindictiveness of wrath 
in Somers — ^at last the very rattle of the chain on the 
kennel edge was a tearing of the man's nerves with 
red-hot pincers. The rage served him as a kind of 
wild refuge from his fear of the stealthy moonlight. 
He roared at Sammy to be still, and raged and roared 
anew at each next movement of the dog. Matters 
reached a cfimax when Sammy drew out his chain 
to its limits, sat down and owned up, in the manner of 
dog^, to an overburdened spirit by howling to the 
moon as though all the woes and terrors of the universe 
were wailing in his throat. 

Somers ran out, and nipped one of Sammy's heart- 
piercing yells by grasping the hairy throat in both 
hands; and the man's hellish wrath endured till he 
had beaten the dog's head thrice against the fence 
and had turned the blunt, honest muzzle downward 
and ground it furiously in the sand. Then he stood 
up: his anger was gone, and in its place there was 
sorrow and remorse unspeakable — dumb, deep, incom- 
municable sorrow, for all frailty of all living flesh. 
He stood as he had run out, half-naked, and still as a 
statue beneath the moon, and poor faithful, beaten 
Sammy lay, as pitiful as a wronged woman, and hum- 
bly, devotedly licked his master's feet. An elemental 
tempest was ragging in the man's soul ; when he stooped 
and for the second time took the brute's hairy neck in 
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both his hands, and, in broken whispers, begged 
Sammy's forgiveness, and promised that he would 
be a better man, the war was done. Sammy forgave 
with his eyes and ears and tail, and with a big, choking, 
indrawn breath in his throat. 

He loosed the dog's collar. Sammy shook himself, 
made an obeisance and stretched himself in a single 
movement ; and sounded the bark indicative of perfect 
freedom from the cares that had of late oppressed him 
and of absolute conformity to his master's humour, 
though a brief scamper denoted his humble preference 
for a moonlight ramble, the night being exquisitely 
fine and cool. The dog's preference held. Somers, 
barefooted and in his shirt, walked away among the 
dew-laden grass, as utterly at peace as the earth about 
him, as passionless as the cold splendour of the moon- 
light, as strong in his wonderful new-bom fortitude 
as his teacher was in his doggy devotion and for- 
giveness. 

Somers, in his bad moods of latter days, had vented 
these fits of ungovernable wrath — such as had over- 
come him now towards Sammy — always upon the 
brutes or upon inanimate things: on horses or cattle 
for their maddening obstinacy; on inanimate things, 
as when a saw would not work, or an axe-head flew 
off, or a log, a gate, a coil of fencing wire seemed 
endowed with a power of and delight in violating the 
rooted laws of nature for the exasperation of man- 
as the embodiment of fiends. He had furtively hidden 
his sickness of the soul from all his men ; he had sunk 
the old comradely relations with Dan and Bill in silence. 
The canker of loneliness was in him. He had seen 
in others how it ran its terrible course; to-night he 
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saw his own danger by the light of others' degradation. 
The eyes of Hicks, in their cold fury, or their im- 
mitigable remorse, had seemed of late to watch him 
often, and to convey a dreadful warning. 

For uncounted hours he coasted aimlessly about the 
horse-paddock, among the dew-drenched grass, with 
Sammy close at heel or ranging round him in high 
glee at this most welcome interlude. Three horses, 
dozing in a black shadow, woke to see the strange pair 
close to them, and stampeded furiously to a far comer 
of the paddock, trumpeting in their nostrils with fear ; 
then, hearing Somers' voice, they presently returned, 
at a slow walk and in single file, to form up in a 
curious procession behind the man and dog. What 
with the immensity round him, the cold radiance of 
the night, and the subtle action upon him of the brutes' 
sympathy, Somers fell into a passionless absorption — 
a delicious vacancy of mind, an utter peace that lay 
upon him, he never knew how long. 

Sammy called him to remembrance by snuggling 
against him for warmth. Somers found himself sit- 
ting on the earth, and damp all over with the dew. 
The moon was slanting away westward, and a pale 
ghost of daylight watched her descend. As he stood 
up, a shiver struck through him to the very heart. 
He returned, damp as he was, to his blankets; he 
slept instantly, and awoke out of a nightmare of earth- 
quake and tumbling cities to find his teeth clattering 
and all his bones quaking in an ague. Also his body 
burned, and before his leaden eyes everything about 
him pirouetted solemnly, including Sammy, who was 
sitting there sweeping the earthen floor with his tail. 
The dog laid a hairy forepaw on the edge of the bunk, 
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as he saw his master wake, and looked from beneath 
his shaggy eyebrows out of the depths of his brown 
eyes with ultra-human sympathy and sadness. Somers 
put a burning hand on the dog's head, and heard him- 
self laugh strangely — the laugh went out in a chatter- 
ing sob that brought the blunt, weathered, wild-bearded 
face of Dan to the door of the bedroom, 

"Boss hez the shakes, hez he, Samuel?" Dan in- 
quired of the dog. His utterance was grotesquely 
impeded, for he was holding a horse-hair whip-cracker 
in his teeth, while he twisted it with both hands. " No 
wonder," he continued sternly to the dog, " ass them 
was his tracks I see down the paddock. No boots, en 
the place flooded in jew. Had you" — he turned his 
eyes vindictively to the palsied Somers — " ycr trowsies 
on?" 

" N-n-n-A^o," Somers shouted involuntarily, as a 
fresh fit of shivering laid hold of him. 

" Gig-g-g-OA," Dan mimicked ferociously. " Well, 
it's a case of qai-nine and slops, then." Dan finished 
his cracker with peculiar care, and left. 

Sammy curled himself on the floor in such a position 
that he could, by raising his eyebrows, behold his mas- 
ter's face. Somers drew a fold of the blanket over his 
head, rolled himself tightly together, till he could press 
his chin firmly between his knees, held himself so and 
wept, in a pause that came after the tremendous mus- 
cular exertion of a fit of shivering — wept, just for a 
minute, whole-heartedly and quite without shame, a 
torrent of refreshing, childish tears. There was, after 
that, delightful, innocently-drunken, irresponsible rev- 
elry in his mind — he hugged himself more firmly into 
a ball beneath his blankets, and looked on, like a rap- 
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turous spectator, while his thoughts swarmed up, 
reeled and vanished — ^not thoughts, though, but mill- 
ions upon millions of butterflies of unearthly splen- 
dour. He was on the threshold of delirium, a condi- 
tion that for some is full of exquisite thrills. 

He was presently shaken up by Dan, and swallowed 
obediently a dose of quinine dissolved in whiskey; a 
dose heavy enough, as it transpired long afterwards, 
to kill any but a thoroughly hardened, healthy man. 
Dan, however, was a master in the ministration of 
heroic remedies, and knew the patient and his condi- 
tion. When Bill Harkness arrived later, with food that 
was truly a marvel of delicacy, considering the four 
rough hands — Bill's and Ah Tung's — that had com- 
pounded it, and the original crudeness of its com- 
ponents, Somers vowed, stammering in his ague, that 
he could not touch it. 

" You've bub-b-b-blighted well got to, anyhow," Bill 
said, also burlesquing the patient" savagely, " or else 
g-g-git It rubbed inter you. See?" 

Somers ate and drank humbly; Bill discreetly left 
him to his struggles, but came to stand over him, 
threatening sulphurously, at intervals. In the fore- 
noon the ague and fever left him suddenly ; in a mo- 
ment he felt cool and perfectly well. He rose, only to 
crumple down helplessly and half-fainting on the floor. 
The two bearded nurses put him back to bed. On 
this occasion they forebore to swear at, or parody 
the stuttering of their patient. But, by-and-by, as 
Somers lay in a delectable exhaustion. Bill and Dan 
entered like a pair of surly conspirators, and made up 
for their temporary reticence by swearing frightfully, 
though sotto voce, at one another's climisiness and 
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stiipidity, as they first hung a strip of netting to pro- 
tect Somers from all winged torments, then nailed up 
an old blanket to darken his shutterless window. Then, 
having set water within his reach, they left him — pre- 
cisely as he had longed to be left — in the dark, uid 
alone save for the dumb companionship of Sammy, 
who lay curled and silent on the floor. 

Outside, Bill's adze fell in measured strokes; the 
" hush-AiwA" of the pit saw came up faintly from the 
creek; the jingle of trace-chains, and the powerful, 
stamping tread of a draught-horse notified now and 
then that a fresh log had been hauled up and Jeft be- 
side the timber-stack. To Somers, in his blissful ex- 
haustion, there was a new peace — rather, the regenera- 
tion of a lost content — in all these sounds of the 
business of his daily living. And from that ostenta- 
tious brutality of speech, and that refinement of fore- 
thought in action' on the part of Dan and Bill, Somers 
drew more comfort in his weakness than from any- 
thing else. The old comradely, mute understanding 
as between workmen was restored — how ruptured, how 
repaired, did not matter in the least ; it was repaired, 
and that was enough. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

50HES5 GOES TOWNWARD 

For a fortnight, every morning a fit of burning and 
quaking laid hold of Somers, beginning with clocks 
like regularity at the same moment as the original 
seizure. But quinine, a healthy frame and idleness, 
between them, day by day reduced the racking inten- 
sity of the malaria, till, on the fifteenth day, the pa- 
tient gratified the passion in him that had sprung up 
with returning health for sunshine and open air and 
the sight of men at work, in so far as to crawl with 
blankets and pillow within the shell of the new house. 
There, in a sunny corner, he disposed himself, happily 
fatigued as after a long journey afoot. Bill was laying 
on a rafter overhead, and paused to look down like 
an accusing patriarch. 

"Who bid you leave the house?" the veteran chal- 
lenged sternly. 

" Who's left the house? I've just come into it," 
Somers retorted feebly. 

" Oh, just — h'ss — come in, have we?" The hiss was 
given t<^ther with a hammer-blow at a spike that 
Bill was driving into the rafter, and was clearly meant 
to convey a stinging repartee. " Hev you done your 
shakes this momin'?" be asked. It sounded like an 
inquiry as to some prescribed duty, such as piano- 
practising. 

" D — d — d, no." Somers had forgotten the hour. 

At that instant a shudder and a rush of warmth went 
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through him, but so faint as to be positively pleasant 
after his earlier tortures. 

" Aha ! Oho !" Bill flourished his hammer tri- 
umphantly, then sent the spike home, looking thought- 
ful ; and as he climbed to the next rafter he launched 
suddenly into narrative. " Wonnerful thing, the 
shakes, they come that reglar. I shipped in a ocean 
tramp, once " 

"Where?" Somers stretched himself delightedly 
to listen. 

" Never you mind." This was said darkly. " Say 
Fiddler's Green. I were ofiishuatin' as pier-head loaf 
— overseer, when I took the sitewation. She was 
planned like a pure-bred mud-scow, and carried mostly 
rats and.bilgewater — ^by the looks and the smell of it. 
They was two passengers : one a lady — 3, perfect lady 
— ^an' the other a man. Said he was a littery cuss, 
towerin' for his 'ealth, when he shipped — ^turned out 
a bookmaker, which the traps was after him. But the 
point is, he'd come from up country " 

" Fiddler's Green back-blocks ?" 

Bill chose a spike out with great care, and tapped 
it into position. " And he was that chock-full of the 
maleeria 'n the aguey, and shook that way — ^welll I 
tell you, the boneses in a Christy Minstrel show, in 
full play, wasn't in it with him for noise when he 'was 
at it. But here it is. The fit come on him, when we 
started, pre— cisely at eight bells. I know that; 'cos 
why ? I was by him when he fust took it, and I heard 
the fust two of the eight bells struck — ^but you'll sec 
me fall dead off'n this roof if I heard the other six." 
Bill reflectively drove in another spike. 

"Why?" Somers asked, taking up his cue. 
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"Why? Because of the clappin' together of his 
teeth, to be sure. Well, we started — started west, 
mind — ^as quick as that old tub could punch herself 
along, and that would amount to eight knots, when 
they opened her out and she had a powerful breeze 
astern of her. Westin', see?" Bill became absorbed 
in his hammering. 

" I see," Somers said at last, with appropriate cun- 
ning ; " and every morning at eight bells " 

Bill took him up sharply, pointing the hammer. 
" Well, he did, and he didn't. And there you are. 
Here we starts," — the hammer was held upright on 
a rafter, — "and here we goes" — 2l large finger was 
run along the rafter, and then upwards and towards 
the blue sky — " west. Consequently were, we loses 
time. See? Consequently, it's eight bells here to- 
day," — the hammer was pounded, — " then it's a bit 
after eight bells there" — the loose finger pointed to- 
wards infinity — " to-morrow. I told you our man's 
shakes began at eight bells, first go off. We'd made 
westin' enough to lose about fifteen minutes by the 
second morning. Off he goes in the shakes, like an 
alarm-clock. He was plumb on the second, just the 
fifteen minutes short of ship's time. The shakes kept 
shore time, eight bells at the port he started from! 
See?" 

Somers had broken down in helpless, tearful laugh- 
ter. Bill grew more solemnly emphatic. " The skip- 
per noticed it, and worked it out, and logged it all up. 
For three weeks that man, till he come round, he 

started his shakes at eight bells, Melb -Fiddler's 

Green time. He kept tick for tick with the chronome- 
ter. Consequently were, he got a matter of hours be- 
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hind the ship's time, and at last he would start his 
shakin' about the middle of the night, if I remember." 

Old times had indeed returned. Here was the pledge 
of it, in Bill's restored wealth of confidential narra- 
tive, and in Somers' old delight in listening. The in- 
terrupted gatherings by the fire were resumed that 
very night ; Somers lay on his blankets before the blaze 
in the hut, and Bill and Dan, one at each comer of 
the wide embrasure of the fireplace, discoursed in the 
old random, primitive way of men and matters. 
Somers spoke little, but lay and listened in a kind of 
rapture. The wholesome, healing laziness of convales- 
cence was upon him ; that heavy sense of a weight of 
care that had gone before his illness — ^and the morbid 
activity of mind that had seemed to spend itself, 
whether sleeping or awake, in an endless, hopeless 
charging of spectral battalions — ^had left him. 

His last days of undivided charge of Strathfield 
were running out now; he spent them chiefly in 
cruising in his old ruminative way about the home- 
stead; and, once he was able to ride in lonely con- 
templative excursions about the run, mounted on an 
elderly station horse whose paces and temper had all 
the deliberation necessary to an invalid horseman. 
With his mind rid of the mists of perplexity of 
gathering illness, and free of those cold fits of rage 
at inevitable things — for they seemed to have been 
killed, or made controllable since that night of the 
moonlight ramble with Sammy — Somers looked now 
at the results of the work of his hands or of his 
direction with all his old pride restored. Perched on a 
central post of the new stockyards, he looked across 
the mighty maze of them, and followed in imagina- 
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tion the orderly turmoil of big cattle-musterings to 
come, as the cattle would be drafted inward from the 
two great outer receiving yards and sorted through 
respective gates into roaring lots — " weaners/' " cows 
and calves," " stragglers," " fats." The yards were 
done, the gates were a-making — ^there were only 
needed the iron hasps and staples whereon to hang 
them, and these were on the road. Even so with the 
new house; it was naked, clean, and fresh, with its 
lattice of uncovered rafters and its gaping doorways ; 
but roofing, hinges, and handles would give it privacy, 
and these also were upon the way stationward — they 
must be near at hand. The tireless Ah Tung had 
made his garden-patch, to rearward of the kitchen, 
brilliant with green ranks of vegetables; space, too, 
for the flower-garden that was to be in front, was 
mapped out now within its paling fence. The space 
therein enclosed, however, was still of untouched na- 
tive earth. That was to remain sacred ; the plan and 
pattern of the flower-beds were to be schemed by a 
more delicate sense for beauty than Ah Tung's. 
Somers' heart — remember he was still weak — ^yearned 
over all these plans and possessions with a greater 
than any centuries-old ancestral fondness for a home. 
And out on the run. Everywhere the undulating 
downs were thick with pasture, sere but sound in its 
rich autumn colours, in which the strolling mobs of 
cattle, with their coats of deep ruby red, or fleecy roan, 
or white, shone like living jewels in a gold setting. 
And, what with the breaking-in of the youngsters and 
the general judicious treatment of them all, the Rivers- 
lea horses were coming to look upon Strathfield as fa- 
miliar territory; the more daring or restless of them 
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would range now in their new freedom up to the very^ 
paddock-rails. Somers never came upon any of thes^ 
in his wanderings but he would feel a lifting of the 
heart that was stirred in him by nothing else. A dozeri 
of them stringing out in lazy file from water ; a couple 
of foals nibbling at one another in play, or feeling 
their young strength in a burst of galloping, while 
the mothers fed apart or looked round and nickered 
at their obstreperous progeny ; horses at water, chest- 
deep, and ears keeping time to their drinking; horses 
dozing in the shade in pairs, head and tail, so that each 
should switch off the other's flies — always Somers 
tingled with especial delight in them. 

One forenoon — ^the teams had arrived by then, 
bringing the vital requisites for the finishing of house 
and yards, and Somers was to depart coastward in a 
few days — ^he rode down, obeying a quite nameless im- 
pulse, to the place that had once been Riverslea. His 
heart beat heavily as he crested the last rise, and the 
theatre of Hicks' tragedy crept into view. He stopped 
where he had drawn rein when he rode out with Gar- 
rod and the troopers. 

The whole flat was knee-deep in yellow grass, ex- 
cept where the house had been and where the ruined 
stockyard yet stood. About each, thickets of weeds 
grew rankly — they were tall and sombre-green, and 
looked like groves of mourning cypresses in their con- 
trast with the yellow grass. (It is a fact, ti parable of 
Nature that you may read as you please: wherever 
man has lived and done his work, on virgin soil, there, 
when he has gone, weeds sprout, rank and obsti- 
nately.) The place was deadly quiet, for there was no 
carrion now to draw the kites. A brindled wild dog 
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came out of the river-bed, looking famine-struck and 
like the genius of desolation, and went at his slinking 
trot round and among the weeds and ruins. The place 
was empty, even of corruption; the brute threw up 
his head and yelled, as only dingoes — ^and, if there are 
such, the damned— can yell, and slunk away. Somers 
rode sorrowfully home; the discourse of Dan and 
Bill, supplemented by tales of the road, furnished by 
the carriers who had now brought the station loading, 
were peculiarly welcome and satisfying that night. A 
few days later he left Strathfield for the coast. 

Already at Bundool, that wonderful thing called 
Change worked upon him like a charm. Dan rode 
with him so far ; and even the four short days' riding 
had tired the convalescent woefully. But, tired as he 
was — aged and sunken in the saddle as he felt himself 
by comparison with the last time he had ridden here, 
a messenger of ill news — he had not covered the length 
of the town before he was aware .that he had ridden 
into a new world ; a world that was overflowing with 
welcome for him. 

Sergeant Bourke spied the horsemen afar off and 
came hurrying and helmetless to greet the more im- 
portant of them. " Ah — ha — ^a — ! Me sowl in glory, 
Misther Somers, was iver a man that joyed to see 
ye !" he opened in high-ringing, tenor notes. " A gran 
sayson, bedad — ^kyalves dhroppin like hail, Fll be 
swore, aha — a ! look there now ! Grass ? Noggins of 
ut." And, when he had come near, " Aw, dear — dear, 
now. The fayver — and a bad turn too, divil a doubt 
of ut. Fur a thrip till the town are ye? Good, and 
good agin, says I." The sergeant's pebble-eyes were 
moist with a fervour of compassion. " Man dear, but 
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there's wan thing— only wan — in this worruld for 
drivin' these onhealthy contusions from the blood, an' 
that's a blasht 'v the sea breezes. Will, Dan Campbell, 
me son, an' how are ye livin' these times?" 

Bourke had held Somers' stirrup while he dis- 
mounted, and had slipped the bridle over the horse's 
ears. He threw his greeting to Dan with genial 
patronage. 

" I'm jest so lousy ass usual, Mister Colour-private 
Bourke, an' every bit so enamelled on b — y crawlers 
ass ever I was. Hand up the boss's bridle. Thenks." 
Dan delivered his defiance in a hoarse shout, and-ended 
in mincing satire, so that the gathering audience might 
hear and note ; then he rode away, conspicuously, even 
arrogantly, at his ease, leading Somers' horse, with 
his right leg thrown over the pommel of his saddle 
and hat-brim well down over his eyes. 

The sergeant received Dan's innuendo with admira- 
ble fortitude, and helped Somers indoors. The satur- 
nine, black-jowled landlord was as ponderously re- 
spectful as he knew how to be; two ex-members of 
the drinking-party of Somers' last visit arrived to press 
refreshments on him. When he heard, without, the 
panting Gar rod thundering forth his joy at the squat- 
ter's arrival, Somers — privately, but with more sense 
of humour than of malice — saw the full force of the 
contrast between this welcome and that other when he 
had last come to Bundool, and had been classed by the 
official eye as a stock-rider. 

" Somers, my buck !" boomed the P. M., " hand of 
fellowship, by God I Been perishing for the sight of 
you. 'Member the prophecies of this old stager — 
what? You and your mate bound for the top o* the 
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tree — at a hand gallop, b'God !" He held and wrung 
Somers' hand in his fervency of good-will and wild 
metaphor. "Fever? / know. Bound to come, my 
boy, if a man tackles his pioneering honestly. Hon- 
ourable scars, old man, wounds in front, b'God! 
Drove me out of squatting ; racked me for years. If 
I wasn't damn careful how I lived now, it'd g^p me 
yet— does sometimes, b'Gad! in the mornings. Pre- 
scribe for you: rum 'n milk this minute — ^town" — ^he 
dug Somers in the ribs — " 'n whiff o' the sea to fol- 
low." He strode to the bar, and banged furiously on 
its zinc top with the handle of a hunting crop he 
always carried when abroad. " Ho, Murgatroyd !" 

The black-avised landlord came hurrying. " Milk I" 
roared Garrod ; " fresh, and lots of it." 

When the commotion raised by Garrod in the hotel 
had produced a tumbler of rum and milk, Somers 
drank it in the presence of most of the public-spirited 
men of Bundool, who had gathered in to do honour 
to the victim of Garrod's noisy patronage. 

So much of a pick-me-up the exhausted squatter 
needed badly enough, and with little trouble he evaded 
further hospitality. Nevertheless, Garrod's behaviour 
to him had set the tune of local manners, and till he 
left by the coach next day he was the object of much 
sedulous attention. In the free discussion of local 
affairs that went on round him, he noticed that, on the 
initiative of Garrod, the name of Colyer was freely and 
most favourably canvassed as one of great and grow- 
ing importance. At times, Somers felt that his own 
small notoriety was merely the reflected glory of his 
more capable mate. That pleased him. His was the 
smaller share: the greater one was in the stronger 
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hands. A crowd, with Garrod at its head, saw him off 
by the coach ; but his last and heartiest good-bye was 
shouted over the heads of them all to Dan, who stood 
cynically apart, leaning against a verandah post, grind- 
ing tobacco between his palms. He nodded to Somers 
once, and shouted a husky " so long, boss." 

After his long exile, even the conditions of coach- 
riding were unfamiliar to him ; the hurry, racket and 
swiftness of the railway journey were strangely ex- 
citing, but left him positively collapsed with fatigue. 
And besides, beihg never one to take much thought in 
the matters of housing and clothes, his term in the 
bush had left him totally improvident. Sundry ac- 
quaintances that he picked up on the road were lost 
to him in the turmoil that surpervened at the terminus 
on the arrival of the train from up country; and 
Somers for a while was carried hither and thither in 
the commotion, feeling oddly shy, desolate, and adrift. 
Quite in the manner of men inured to self-help in the 
least particular of their lives, he shouldered his lug- 
gage, which consisted solely of an old strapped, 
weather-worn leather valise, which had travelled with 
him many a mile in solitary campings-out on Strath- 
field, and committed himself to the bidding of chance 
as to what he should do next. Chance, or inclination, 
decided that he should throw his bundle on the top 
of a certain hotel omnibus — its emptiness invited him, 
the driver hailed him drily and like a fellow-bushman, 
and he vaguely remembered the name of the hotel. 
It happened to be the best in the town, and Somers 
writhed inwardly in shame of his own raggedness and 
of his diminutive belongings, as the 'bus drew up be- 
fore the pretentious front of the establishment It is 
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one of the many maddening characteristics of shyness, 
that the diffident man who at heart cares least about 
externals will also suffer, at times, the keenest agony 
because his own are not in keeping with the occasion. 
Somers grew raging hot beneath his tan as he climbed 
down, the only passenger, and the object of undivided 
attention on the part of a compact group of men in 
dazzling white, who had gathered on the hotel steps 
to observe the arrivals from up country. It was after 
business hours, but still broad day ; he had arrived on 
the spot, and at the moment, to place himself under 
fire of inspection of most of the bachelor — ^and many 
of the married male — fashionables of the colonial 
metropolis. 

He had hardly set foot upon the kerb, however, 
when some one burst through the group, rushed at 
him, and seized and shook him by the shoulders and 
laughed in his face with almost hysterical joy. 

" Somers, what a world it is ! Old Jeremiah — ^the 
Moonster. Jerry. Lord, I'm glad!" 

It was the place appointed by the inscrutable laws 
of Good Form, and the hour, for men-about-town to 
assemble. Therefore Tilley was there, and this was 
he. There was no mistake about his welcome. It 
was as genuine as his outfit was superb. Somers could 
have laid his weather-beaten, tired, humiliated head 
upon the white shoulder and wept for very joy. As 
it was, he looked down at Tilley's honest gladness 
without a word and feeling vaguely assured that his 
sense of the inhospitality of this place was a figment 
of his own moss-grown mind, and was now dissolved. 
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NO FURTHER THAN A WINDMILL. 

That group at the hotel front included also Tomp- 
kyns ; and the financier hailed Somers — when he was 
free of Tilley's embraces — with such heartiness that 
his customary condescension was hardly noticeable. 

" How's that mangy dozen or so of crocks that were 
miscalled the Riverslea horses, eh, Somers?" Tomp- 
kyns thus ended his greeting noisily, and by his man- 
ner seemed to invite the men round him to share in the 
joke, which they did at once by laughing boisterously. 

Somers had stood on guard, ready to meet this as a 
challenge; but he relaxed immediately, the story of 
Hicks' horses was evidently common property ; ever>'- 
body, including Tompkyns, was looking down at him 
in sheer good humour and with entire approval. 

As the laughter subsided, a thin, very quiet voice in- 
truded, " Is that Somers of Strathfield ?" The owner 
of the voice was elbowing himself steadily to the front 
rank as he spoke. " If it is, I've been nursing a bene- 
diction these months for the back-blocks squatter that 
did his banker in the eye and throve on it." The 
speaker was coming slowly down the steps now ; being 
dressed with sober comfort, he looked almost shabby; 
he was a weathered, middle-aged man, with the tired, 
perfectly serene and kindly face that belongs to a cer- 
tain stamp of the old-time squatter. Somers knew 
him to the heart at once; he wished that the years 
might deal with himself in this way. 
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The exuberant Tilley skipped forward, " Let me 
introduce Mr. " 

" My name's Fenton," said the stranger ; " been 
there myself." He tapped Somers' stained, threadbare 
shirt, then marched him up to and through the com- 
pany, Tilley occupying the left flank. 

It was only the summary manner of the old hand in 
recognising and supporting a youngster of his own 
kidney ; there was no grain of offence in this manoeuvre 
of Fenton's — the expression, in a frank community, of 
the working squatter's general dread of finance. The 
case-hardened Tompkyns, in fact, appeared to enjoy 
the joke at his expense as much as any; and where 
Somers had apprehended ostracism he found himself 
at home and honestly admired. 

Colyer was due from home a month after Somers' 
arrival in the capital; and Somers spent that month 
in what seemed to him a positive whirl of mainly de- 
lightful dissipation. It was dissipation of the mildest 
order ; but — as we shall have plentiful occasion to note 
hereafter — he was a man distinctly lacking in aggres- 
siveness and definitiveness of ambition in the way of 
self -advancement, social and otherwise. Thus, his short 
career in town, while, superficially, it resembled Col- 
yer's, was actually its very opposite: Coiyer demanded 
of the world according to his wants; Somers took 
thankfully what was offered him. 

The world, however, was not niggardly. As in 
Bundool so in the metropolis, honours were thrust upon 
him. That greeting of Tilley's — of his old fellow new- 
chum, of the man who had done and dared in the back- 
blocks — and Fenton's blunt approval, summarized the 
greeting that was given Somers, spite of bis horrors 
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of anticipation, by society also. Tilley had served as 
pilot to Colyer; he was Somers' patron, and underto^ 
with a gleesome punctilio the entire management of 
the diffident squatter, from the re-organization of his 
wardrobe to his admittance into desirable drawing- 
rooms, even including, though only after a last, sharp 
tussle with Somers' backwardness, that of Government 
House, and the enfilading fire of Lady Freshwater's 
brilliant curiosity. This lady, it must be told, and with 
her the brighter, prattling order of women generally, 
smote Somers into confusion and silence, and conse- 
quently found him dull : they wanted wild tales of the 
interior, which he could not in honesty supply, or ob- 
vious chaff, of which he had not the secret. 

On the whole, from his month's leisure in town, and 
his admittance to equality in the headquarters of this 
small colonial world, Somers acquired a certain ease 
and an infinite comfort of mind and body. His first 
spasms of a mortal shyness — as marked an effect of 
long sojourn in the bush upon certain natures as sloth 
and bestiality are upon their opposites — died out, leav- 
ing him in good-humoured enjoyment of his new sur- 
roundings. He throve wonderfully on the unspeakable 
luxury of sheets, good food and civilized, clean table- 
appointments, the domestic bath and the emancipation 
of skin and nerves from flies, fleas, ants, and cock- 
roaches. 

When he was first admitted to private and confi- 
dential audience of Tompkyns in his inmost sanctuary 
at the bank, Somers, though he was sensible that it 
was his more powerful partner who had won this con- 
descension for him, was appalled at the white stucco 
walls, the gleaming brass and mahogany of the office 
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fittings, the heads of a regiment of clerks visible with- 
out, and, more than all, at the pink and positive auto- 
crat who ruled the whole. But through repeated inter- 
views of this kind, which were entirely satisfactory, 
Somers' first awe became tinctured with criticism : he 
saw the man beneath the officer in Tompkyns, and was 
ultimately not deeply impressed; he learned to laugh 
secretly at his own boy-like terrors when he had first 
sat here a year ago with Colyer, and had trembled 
before this man as one who had the fate of squatters 
in his charge. 

In one province of these new experiences, however, 
he was quite untroubled, even at the start, by any 
doubt or diffidence : when it came to the inspection or 
ordering of an)rthing that touched upon the working 
or the welfare of Strathfield cattle-run, there Somers 
felt himself serenely self-confident and capable of 
arriving at sound judgments. He knew now, fully, 
that he had become the working squatter, the man of 
his hands. Of course, more than half the delight of 
this practical pleasure in cruising about amongst the 
shops, the stores — where he now revelled in, but never 
abused, unlimited credit — and the sales of live-stock, 
lay in sharing it with other appreciative spirits. By 
the process of natural selection, Somers had founded, 
on this restful, common ground of devotion to worka- 
day things, sundry acquaintances with a few fellow- 
squatters, visiting or settled in town, active or retired. 
First, and always chief amongst these, was Fenton; 
but the others, younger men, were all dry of speech, 
laconic, weather-beaten or fever-worn, more or less, 
all men of their hands, all drifting composedly towards 
the shrewd and gentle middle-age that Fenton had 
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reached. With one or more or all of these, Somers 
spent many congenial hours. In the fashion of their 
kind they would roost contentedly in a row on stock- 
yard rails, watching and criticising by the hour, as 
cattle were run through and sold. They gathered in 
a knot, even occasionally sat, in pairs, on their heels in 
the bushman's manner, at horse-sales ; and their bluff 
debates were apt to become lively as to the build and 
quality of the horses showing their paces on the tan. 
They passed in review in all shapes and patterns, every 
station requisite or luxury, from crochet-cotton or silk 
rags for whip-crackers, to the latest expensive Yankee 
notions in buggies and buggy harness. Over their ex- 
tremely moderate potations, they fought the battles of 
the breeds, Durham v, Hereford or otherwise, as their 
several fancies disposed them, and delivered themselves 
of their experiences, particular and general, in the 
forming and management of squattages, from the build- 
ing of a dog-leg fence to the planning and construction 
of post-and-rail stockyards ; and from the curing of 
hides to the handling of an overdraft. 

Somers' holiday had less than a week to run, when 
he lured away Fenton alone, one day, on the plea of 
seeking his help in the discharge of important private 
business, which had been postponed till now. He drew 
the willing old hand to a comer of one of the huge 
general stores — Somers had made many private visits 
here ; the place was crowded with merchandise to the 
roof; but just now the two were alone. Somers 
stopped before a window-ledge, whereon were several 
models of American windmills for water-pumping. " I 
want your advice about these,'* he said, sombrely rather, 
to Fenton. 
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Fenton reached out a knotted, work-worn finger, and 
with it set the fans of one of the models spinning. 
" These ?" he said in obvious contempt ; " well, in my 
day we looked on 'em as toys. Expect I'm behind the 
times, but when a man got to this sort of fancy busi- 
ness about his run, I used to listen for the word ' Bust' 
being coupled to his name, and generally heard it, too." 

" I think they're all right. I've marked down the 
likely sorts." 

" Yes, yes. I don't want to be a stick-in-the-mud, 
you know," Fenton said patiently, and still playing with 
the models. " But what's the use of asking me, any- 
way?" — his contempt had broken out again — " I'm an 
old-timer; I belonged to the bucket brigade first go 
oflF. I tell you I was five years a squatter before I got 
so much as a cask and a trolley to haul water for the 
missis. These gimcracks look to me too much like — 
like pioneering by Pullman car. What do you want 
the blessed thing for, anyhow ?" 
Draw water for the — garden." 
But hang it, old man, you've got a Chinaman. You 
might as well buy cushions for your cattle-dog, and 
make a poodle of him, as set up a Chinky with a " 

" You see, Fenton, it's not altogether the vegetables. 
Ever since we came to Strathfield, it's been my ide — 
hobby, to " 

" Budding squatters can only afford one hobby, my 
son, and that's to work hard and live like crows." 
Fenton had kept his eyes fixed upon the models, and 
was busy while he talked in keeping all their sails turn- 
ing at once. " Don't suppose me extra rough, Somers 
— ^you've asked me. I think you're deep enough ; that 
mate of yours will go far or come to a big fall 
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both. I'm not a meddlesome Mick, you know that; I 
wouldn't say so much if I didn't think you've shown the 
proper grit. And there you are — straight! I don't 
like the look of these whirly-go-rounds, just for a 
hobby, not when a man's got his way to make." Fen- 
ton had been augmenting the pace of the fans as he 
talked. " As I look on squatting, the real thing, as it 
was in my time, you might as well ask my notions of 

windmill pumps as of — of " Fenton seemed to be 

casting about for some piece of superlative imaginary 
folly on the part of a young squatter, wherewith to 
emphasize his disapproval. " Of starting a blessed 
flower-garden at your homestead by the help of this 
Catherine- wheel, as " 

" It's just what I do want it ior." 

" What t" Fenton rounded fiercely on his companion, 
only to be further mystified at Somers' confusion. 
" Steady now ; look here, Somers, I never mistake a 
man of your sort. What did you fetch me here for? 
What's at the back of this blazing nonsense? A flower 
— on an outside cattle-run! If you were gibbering 
with the fever, now, I might excuse, but you're sound, 
though it's marked you. Or if it was the kind of rot 
a man gets at when he's going to fetch up a wife, and 
wants to make it easier for her " 

"Well! Suppose it was?" 

" Eh ?" Fenton's severity relaxed into a smile of 
gentle benignity. " That alters the matter completely. 
And it's good news — damme sir, it's the best news I've 
heard this ages. I was afraid — but that's all right. 
Here !" They shook hands. " That explains even a 
theory of flower-gardens in the back-blocks. Ay, ay 
— ^you and your windmills are just of a piece with me 
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amongst the china and furniture when I brought the 

missis out. But " Fenton's direct and limited 

vocabulary seemed unable to cope with his mixed feel- 
ings; " who is she — and where?" 

Somers, who was now taking his turn at playing 
with the windmills, told him briefly. 

" Oh, Colyer's bringing her out, is he? And you've 
told no one here?" 

" No." 

" But, heavens ! man, there's the licence and your 
camp-fixings and — God knows what! — fallals without 
end to see to. And there's less than a week and — 
you've got no further than a blessed windmill." Fen- 
ton had wrought himself to a desperate concern in 
Somers' plight. " Have you told the missis ?" he ended, 
bethinking him of his customary refuge in time of 
trouble. 

" No. I didn't like to bother " 

" Bother ! Bother a woman about weddings — ^you 
and your windmills. Come on." And the old squatter 
marched the young one, who wore a hang-dog look, 
tritunphantly home. 

Fenton's house, built in bungalow-fashion on the 
crown of that hill beyond the river towards which 
Colyer had looked in his midnight ruminations, was 
a comfortable place. The terraced slope in the front 
with its flowering shrubs, its beds and little lawn, the 
orchard and kitchen-garden behind, and the little pad- 
dock of English grass at the extreme rear, were the 
chief pride and comfort of Fenton's declining days — 
chief, that is, after the wife, who kept order within 
the house. Fenton was not only married, but mated. 
As the two men came up now, Mrs. Fenton was in her 
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chair upon the verandah, sewing. She looked up and 
nodded to Somers ; he had been the familiar of this 
quiet couple ever since his first meeting with Fenton 
at the hotel. 

" I'm for grubbing weeds in the paddock, Jenny," 
Fenton said, with a hypocrisy that was none the less 
palpable because he spoke the truth. " Somers here is 
for a pitch along of you," and he left. 

Mrs. Fenton went on quietly with her sewing; as 
she sat in the cool shade, she was framed in green 
creepers that clung and trailed about the verandah. 
Somers stood a moment where Fenton had left him and 
noted hungrily every detail of the picture; then he 
spread out a rug of bright colours and a cushion that 
were always left, a token of welcome for accepted idlers 
like himself, and lay down on the floor beside her chair, 
leaning on his elbow. 

She had the gift of silence, and of infusing sympathy 
into the utterance of trifles ; he answered her in mono- 
syllables for a while, and watched her strong, smooth, 
busy hands ; when the fingers presently occupied them- 
selves in that cosy, flexible grace of movement that is 
called for in the turning over, pinching, and gathering 
in of an edge for hemming, he became so absorbed in 
his watching that he left Mrs, Fenton's conversational 
advances unheeded for a while. She let hands and 
sewing fall together in her lap, and looked down at 
him. 

" I b^ your pardon," he said hastily ; " I was think- 
ing of somebod — something else." 

" Oh, yes." She took up the sewing again. 

" I wanted to talk to you about — a — a — windmill." 

Mrs. Fenton put the sewing down very carefully 
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this time. Somers' head was bent, and he was working 
energetically to unravel the thread at a loose comer of 
the rug. " Don't do that," she said ; and he stopped, 
but without lifting his head. She could see the fore- 
shortened face, with the first irremovable lines upon it 
of self-worry, hard work, and the wear of illness. The 
temples were dinted and a trifle drawn-looking, the 
hair — straight and of the ordinary brown, though it 
took on a curious lustre in certain lights — was receding 
from the forehead and thinning at the crown. Never- 
theless, it took a searching eye to see that body and 
brain were not quite in their first vigour, or were near 
the end of it. Mrs. Fenton held out a hand above the 
head, but compromised, apparently, upon an impulse to 
stroke it, by tapping gently on the crown with her 
thimbled finger. 

" About a windmill ? Very well." 

Evidently he had understood. She leaned back in 
her chair, folded her hands among her work and heard 
Somers to the end without once looking at him. He 
told her baldly and rather blunderingly of his love- 
affairs. As we know, the plain facts of the matter were 
commonplace ; such facts and such matters notoriously 
depend, for a wise indulgence in their interpretation, 
rather upon the sex and insight of the listener than 
upon the manner of their recital. 

Mrs. Fenton sighed profoundly and raised herself 
again to look down at Somers' bent head. Then, with- 
out more ado, she leaned over and kissed his forehead. 

She was one of those women who are bom above 
the reach of misunderstandings. She had two sons, 
one of whom was now receiving the fine polish that 
Harrow gives, while the other was being rough-ground 
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in the Bush, as preparation for following in his father's 
footsteps. She had no daughter, that was her one sor- 
row ; but, far from embittering her, it gave the touch 
of perfection to her kindness, as shadow rounds the 
beauty of a landscape. Husband and boys had made 
a noble matron of her ; the need of a girl, shaped in her 
own likeness, had left her still with a share of the love 
of big-hearted, unwed women — rare, as you will say 
— whose uncentred affections go forth in perfect charity 
to others. Therefore she understood what was in 
Somers — what has hitherto been only hinted at herein 
— ^though she expressed her understanding in silence, 
a sigh of satisfaction, and by kissing him. 

But if Mrs. Fenton was a sentimentalist at soul, she 
was also a bush-wife, and utterly practical, and could 
be as jealous — though even her jealousy was of a large 
Madonna-like quality—of those she loved as anybody. 
Silence could convey her approval that this man should 
be mated ; her next step was to resort to a kind of sub- 
limated cross-questioning, in order to frame a guess 
as to whether the woman was to her liking. At first a 
mere nod above her sewing, or an understanding side- 
glance, was enough to loose his tongue, and to main- 
tain his raptures at the flood. Yes, that was as it should 
be, the girl had been a stay and a spur to him ; he had 
gone with a steady passion at his work, to make the 
place ready for her, and as comfortable as might be; 
he had exaggerated its hardships as they applied to 
her; when things had gone well, it was by and through 
the thought of her ; in danger, it was she who had held 
him up ; in sickness, she had comforted him ; she had 
saved him from that nameless abyss into which men 
tall in the bush — because of their loneliness — that 
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slough of self-neglect and of empty raging at the brute 
forces of the world. So much was very well. 

It was when Somers went on to produce evidence, 
not entirely drawn from his own generous reading of 
her, as to Barbara's impeccability, that Mrs. Fenton 
first showed signs of a possibly qualified enthusiasm. 
She listened, looking out across the garden, with her 
needle pressed into her under lip, to passages from an 
old letter of Barbara's, smiled faintly and nodded when 
they were done, and went on with her sewing. Had 
she written much lately? No — ^and no wonder; the 
home irked her so— she was counting the weeks. Any 
money? Not a penny, thank goodness. Ah, she was 
happy to leave, then ; that was good ; he had her last 
assurances that she was glad, and wasn't afraid. Well, 
no, the fuss and the wrench of leaving . 

Mrs. Fenton spread out the sewing between her 
hands and frowned at it critically, turning her head 
from side to side ; then she rolled it up energetically 
and plunged into a complexity of detail concerning his 
marriage and the irreducible minimum of his neces- 
sities connected with it. Somers left with a list of 
things, not to be ordered, but for close inspection. She 
would go with him to-morrow, and, remember: the 
girl was friendless ; this was to be her home until she 
left it for Strathfield. 

Fenton found his wife leaning with her head upon 
her arm, against a verandah post, and looking after 
the departing Somers. " If there's any trouble about 
this, Billy," she said, to Fenton's utter amazement, 
"mind you don't let him leave for up-country in a 
hurry, and alone." 
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CHAPTER XX 

GOD HELP THE WEAK ! 

Mrs. Fenton was the soul of charity ; she was also 
a British matron, and therefore blindly a monogamist 
— she could pardon everything except a broken pledge 
between a woman and a man. But if at times she had 
her misgivings she never went half way to meet them, 
and never tendered them the hospitality of their fa- 
vourite swarming-ground — ^a listless mind. After that 
single interview with Gerald Somers, she resolutely 
pinned her faith to his, turned the key upon her doubts, 
and dragooned his exclusive attention and her own to 
the purely practical branches of this matrimonial enter- 
prise. Troth having been plighted, the thing was 
done ; and the surest road to a happy issue was to let 
this girl see, upon her arrival, that thought had been 
taken for her comfort down to the last particular. 
Then, if she had a woman's heart in her body, she 
must respond — and she had — she must have. So Mrs. 
Fenton put the wealth of her own early experiences of 
bush housekeeping at Somers' disposal ; not only that, 
she compelled his attention to her, and kept him strenu- 
ously preoccupied : she persistently winged his flights 
of fanciful augury by well-aimed discharges of figura- 
tive small-shot, in the shape of blunt inquiries as to 
whether this or that little matter of detail had been 
attended to, as she had ordered. The higher he soared, 
the heavier she made his fall; she would cut him 
short in the beginnings of a sketch of an impossibly- 
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blissful Strathfield with a point-blank dissertation, for 
instance, on the relative merits, as according to adver- 
tisement and on trial, of certain brands of tea. When 
he rebelled against her ultra-practical discipline, she 
would send him on an errand to the stores. Nothing 
was bought, she would not allow that ; but lists were 
made, re-cast and perfected, and plans for the furnish- 
ing of the up-country house were laid in such com- 
pleteness, that only Barbara's word of approval was 
needed to set her as the mistress of such a domestic 
outfit as never yet had gone forth to bring comfort to 
the Western country. 

Of course the girl was to be brought immediately 
on landing to Mrs. Fenton's house — ^there Somers was 
really to meet her, because there they would first be 
alone together. Mrs. Fenton guessed the horror that 
dwelt in Somers of a public demonstration of welcome 
between lovers. 

"And I hope, Fm sure, that Miss Barbara Vaux 
shares his modesty," she said aloud. She was alone 
when she said that, in her own dining-room, and the 
moment of Barbara's coming under fire of the masked 
batteries of Mrs. Fenton's matronly scrutiny had drawn 
so near that that lady was, with quite superfluous 
energy, putting sundry random and unneeded touches 
to the room and the table, where she and her husband 
and the united lovers were presently to lunch. The 
room stretched from front to back of the bungalow; 
the wide-open French doors at the rear framed a bright 
glimpse of the garden all aglow with crimson hibiscus 
and greenery; those in front served as setting to a 
wealth of jasmine on the verandah, and that again held 
a sunny miniature of the far green wooded slope of 
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the public gardens, crowned by the white, many-win- 
dowed, unfinished walls of the new Senate house, with 
a background of hummocky hills of sultry blue. There 
was a stretch of dazzling blue sky above the hills, and 
the foot of the green slope was circled by the river- 
reach, as blue as the sky above, but full of kindling and 
vanishing sparkles. 

Mrs. Fenton's preparations for his day had come to 
maturity well ahead of their appointed time; she had 
been left with an empty half-hour upon her hands, 
and had employed it in the aimlessly active manner 
aforesaid. It was a manner that her husband recog- 
nised, from occasional experience, as denoting her 
strongest expression of an unusual tension of mind, 
for she was not in the habit of giving expression to any 
anxious or restless mood by word of mouth. There- 
fore he betook himself, half an hour before he was due 
there, to the tendance of his beloved paddock — it had 
been arranged that he was to be there, and thus out 
of sight, when the pair arrived. Mrs. Fenton was to 
give Barbara a formal welcome on the verandah, and 
flee at once, on urgent domestic affairs — ^the cook, in 
fact, an old retainer, was to notify shrilly, at the psy- 
chological instant, a crisis in the kitchen — ^and the 
united couple were to be left together in the little 
drawing-room. Mrs. Fenton had, inspired thereto by 
certain memories of her own maidenhood, shaded the 
latter place to a twilight dimness. She was an arrant 
sentimentalist. Then, on the stroke of time appointed, 
she had seen the incoming steamer swinging cautiously 
round the blue river-curves below, leaving a troubled 
wake ; she had seen in the clear distance the boat, like 
a spent leviathan, hauled by means of threads and 
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energetic pigmies, to its berthing at the wharf. The 
swarms of pigmies on ship and ashore were presently 
merged into a small seething blot of humanity on the 
wharf, after the ship's passengers had crowded up the 
gangway. At sight of that commotion, trivial, yet 
somehow ominous in its littleness and remoteness, a 
fervid unrest had laid hold of the idle-handed Mrs. 
Fenton. 

She made a descent upon the kitchen, and had much 
the worst of the encounter, for the cook stood firmly 
upon the bland familiarity that had become her long- 
recognised prerogative: besides, she was good- 
humoured, and the mistress pined for impertinences 
to break her restlessness upon. Mrs. Fenton betook 
herself thereafter to a resettling of the table decora- 
tions, and spilled the first vase of flowers on which 
she laid her eager hands. The white damask was 
stained to a sodden grey where the water gushed out, 
and the one small sprig of orange-blossom that she 
had plucked for the occasion leaped on its springy 
leaves as it fell, and lay apart from the rest of the 
overturned flowers. She picked it up and hurried 
with it to the fireplace; there she thrust it hastily 
behind the gaudy Japanese umbrella, that was spread 
to hide the grate, as if to drop it out of sight. But 
she withdrew it slowly, held it, with the palm of her 
disengaged hand for a setting, and looked long at it, 
turning her head from side to side and frowning in 
sorrowful perplexity. The soaked table-cloth caught 
her eye again, and she went to work impetuously to 
cover it with a silken table-centre. As she put the 
last touch to this rearrangement, she knocked over a 
wine-glass. It was one of her treasured best, as fine 
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as a flower in lip and stem. It met a chair-arm as it 
fell, and was shivered into many pieces. The world 
is just as full of portents now as when we ^own up 
folk were children, or as it was in the remoter times 
of the practising magician — only a lapse into the old 
receptivity is needed to prove it. As Mrs, Fenton 
stooped with brush and dustpan to sweep up the tink- 
ling fragments of the glass, she sobbed, deep down, 
with sobs that came straight from a heart grown 
heavy with foreboding of ill. The glass had fallen 
from the place where Barbara Vaux was to have sat. 

What with her trepidations, the time, in this strange 
half-hour, had flown with an uncertain wing for Mrs. 
Fenton. When she heard upon the wooden verandab 
the sound of a single heavy footstep, she stopped her 
sweeping to listen to it with a face of positive terror, 
as to a messenger bringing her the justification of all 
her formless anxieties. She rose up from her knees 
in haste and hurried out, still with the brush and dust- 
pan in her hands. Somers was there, alone. 

" Gerald, Grerald, what is it ?" 

He looked amazed, yet dull, and he was spent and 
slack, as though he had run to the point of exhaustion. 
He shrugged and spread his hands and let them fall, 
for answer to her. 

She laid the brush in her dustpan, and with the hand 
thus freed she shook him wildly by the arm. " Has 
she come? You saw her? And did not speak? Nor 
she to you ? What ! she didn't look for you, or seem 
to care? Oh, monstrous, monstrous!" 

Somers had answered her with mute shrugs and 

gestures, Mrs. Fenton, as she exclaimed upon the 

close of her questioning, stooped beside her verandah 
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chair and thrust her housekeeping implements beneath 
it, with such angry force that they brought up against 
the wall with a rattle and a clang. Somers watched 
her dully. Then she faced him Ag^in, hot and indig- 
nant. It looked as though she had found a victim at 
last upon whom she could justifiably let loose in up- 
braidings the irritation that had become intolerable to 
her. But no word came, and failing words she betook 
herself, as if in angry preliminary, to the woman's 
refuge from lack of eloquence: she trimmed herself 
with restless fingers at wrists and neck, and squeezed 
and patted at her rumpled hair. Then the pre-con- 
certed signal of disaster in the kitchen sounded shrilly. 
Mrs. Fenton wheeled instinctively in answer to it; 
that brought her into full view of the bright, empty 
table within, and suggested presumably the full mean- 
ing of what had come to pass. She put both hands 
to her face and wept behind them almost silently. 

Somers was roused, even by this, no further from 
his apathy than to show a vacant indecision as he stared 
at the floor and idly swung his hands beside him. 
Fenton came slowly through ' the house, carrying a 
long-handled gardening tool; when he had propped 
this carefully beside the door, he took his wife gently 
by the shoulders and whispered something in her ear. 
She suffered him, still with her face hidden, to guide 
her to and place her in the chair. Then Fenton took 
Somers by one of his listless arms, and led him to the 
far end of the verandah. 

"Come on a bad pinch, eh, Somers? Let's have 
just a sketch of it — see where we are." 

Somers tried to speak, but stopped as if clutched 
by the throat. 
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" Steady now, steady." Fenton laid a hand finnly 
on the younger man's shoulder. " Can't let you ofi 
like this, or youll go and make a bigger mess of things. 
Take a pull on yourself," 

Somers reached out twice in the air before he laid 
hold of the verandah-post beside him. When he had 
caught it, he braced himself firmly against it. " I went 
down — alone," he said quietly, but with a mighty efFort, 
" to meet her. There was a crowd. I kept apart from 

the men I knew, because . She — was the very 

first to come up the after gangway. I came dose to 
her and said — ^her name." He stopped and gazed with- 
out blinking at the dazzling sky. Fenton shook him, 
and he went on. 

" Oh. She looked round, and " 

" Steady ; keep the track." Fenton tightened his 
grip on the shoulder, and Somers, whose face had 
darkened suddenly and grown dull again, went on as 
before. 

" She turned away from me to — to Colyer, He had 
come up close behind her. A lot of men, Tompkyns 
and Tilley, and all that lot, closed round them and 
began jawing. I had stood apart from them, among 
the crowd — they hadn't noticed me. I melted away 
into the crowd again, and the other passengers came 
between me and — them." 

"Well?" 

" I came up here. I didn't quite realise where I 
started for. It was beastly thoughtless of me to go 
and upset Mrs. Fenton." 

" Bosh ! But look here, man, you can't ; you 
mustn't." Fenton, like his wife, b^gan to fume help- 
lessly, in his own manner, at poor Somers' stunned and 
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broken look. " Damn it all I you're not going to take 
it lying down. You're scared at shadows. You — 
you've grown a beard ; you're thinner and older-look- 
ing. She didn't know you." 

" Oh, she knew me." 

" Well, the stir and the new faces, and all that. 
She's crying her eyes out by now, bless you." 

" No. She's — she's not the woman I — worked for, 
that's all. It's done with. Oh, /'// get over it." 

The latter phrase, in deprecation of hopelessness, 
was put in because Mrs. Fenton, restored to her usual 
calm, had come to stand beside Somers. She took up 
one of his rough hands in both her own. 

" Well, then," Fenton went on defiantly, " let her go, 
if that's it ; let her go, / say, and ill-luck go along with 
her. There's as good fish — if a woman jilted me " 

" There, there, Billy, dear," said Mrs. Fenton ; " this 
is the way we'll talk in a year's time if it's all as Gerald 
thinks — not now. And there was once a man I knew 
that sulked with his young woman for a whole fort- 
night." 

" Pooh !" Fenton, with his hands behind him, was 
walking up and down before the pair. "And you 
owned up at the end of it that you were wrong." 

" I did, after I'd carried my point. I mean to carry 
another now. Go to the gate, like a dear, Billy ; Ger- 
ald will join you in a minute ; you're going for a turn 
tt^ether; this is no place for men." She supple- 
mented these instructions with a telegraphic look in 
conjugal cypher, and Fenton started submissively for 
the gate. 

She put an arm round Somers' arm and held it and 

his hand dose against her body, while she looked up 
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at him. " You must go to her at once. No, no ; listen. 
Go, and stand before her — ^you two alone. If you are 
right you must know then. If you're wrong, you wtH 
wreck both your lives by letting your anger harden. 
Say — speak the truth. That's all. If she has cast you 
off, she will not hide it — she cannot. But be sure. 
Promise me, Gerald. Well, nod, then. That's it 
Stoop a little." He did so, and she kissed him on the 
cheek. " Go, my dear. Ask Billy what you're to do 
about business, and that Colyer ; but about the woman, 
I know." She watched them go down the sunny road 
together. 

Fenton had been charged to bring Somers back with 
him to supper, and he did so. The table was shorn 
by then of all its mid-day brilliancy, and had been set 
anew with unsuggesttve plainness. Daylight had been 
let in upon the drawing-room, and everything there 
was as in ordinary times. Before the men, on thdr 
return, had entered at the gate, Mrs. Fenton knew that 
silence upon a certain matter was the only comfort 
to be extended to Somers, and she offered it to him. 
In the evening he looked as if in that day he had gained 
by years upon her husband in age, though not in rest- 
fulness. Otherwise, to the ordinary eye, he was much 
the man that she had come to know so well. She sat 
long after dark on the verandah, and the two men la; 
upon rugs on the floor, discoursing with the redun- 
dancy of the hobbyist on stations and station manage- 
ment. Below them in the velvety darkness, the cluster 
of hills that carried the town was picked out in a con- 
stellation of lights that burned a deep amber in con- 
trast with the throbbing, white intensity of the stan 
above them. 
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SOMERS AND HIS FRIENDS 

SoMERS went back to Strathfield alone, neither 
broken in spirit nor furiously defiant against the wrong 
that had been done him. A sense of humour, perhaps, 
the seasoned habit of work, and the love of animals 
and simplicity held him from an embittered collapse; 
the logic of events, supplemented by Fenton's hard 
reasoning, brought him to a sense of his helplessness. 
He went quietly back to work ; his old pride in it was 
gone, but the zest of the workman remained. A few 
fresh lines were deeply scored about his mouth and 
eyes ; yet he was upright of body, and after a week's 
work seemed wirier and tougher than he had ever been 
— ^illness and the trip to town appeared to have rubbed 
from him the last traces of his new-chum immaturity. 

The new house was finished to the last nail — locked, 
and left unoccupied. When Somers suggested, half- 
heartedly, that he and his men should take up their 
quarters in it, Dan and Bill vied with each other in 
pungency of language expressive of contempt for iron 
roofing and trim walls as shelter for bushmen, unless 
they were on pleasure bent — ^besides, coddling was 
most unhealthy ; give them, for housing, bark or calico, 
or the open sky. Their consideration for Somers in 
his forlornness, in this as in every other case, was 
rude, but everv whit as real as Mrs. Fenton's own. 
The windmill, which Somers had ordered during his 
last fortnight in town and had forgotten to counter- 
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maud, arrived and was deposited beside the fence that 
was to have enclosed the flower garden ; there it lay, 
with its sails, pipes, and frame in a melancholy wreck, 
severely unnoticed, except by looks of gloomy con- 
tempt from Bill and Dan. The fenced ground beside 
it flourished in neglect till the rank grass and herbage 
overtopped the palings. Ah Tung was dismissed as 
superfluous — he went away singing to himself his 
never-ending recitative — and weeds invaded the 
kitchen garden. The three friends were left alone 
upon Strathfield. Only routine station-work was left 
to do now, and for that the place was comfortably 
manned : Somers held to his plain duties and did them 
patiently for the sake of reason, life and honour; Dan 
was a stockman simply, and content; but the old quiet 
began to work upon Bill with the old lust for a ca- 
rousal. It showed in the growing ferocity and irrever- 
ence of his tales told by the firelight. 

In this way three months slipped by, and a Sunday 
came on which Somers followed his old custom of 
setting out with Sammy and gun in hand upon a 
duck-hunt. It was late afternoon when he returned. 
A pack-horse and a saddle-horse were hitched to the 
rail outside the hut: the gear on them was new and 
smart, and advertised a visitor from town, 

Tilley, in immaculate shirt, cords, boots, and a swag- 
gering sombrero, was at the table within. There was 
an open leather case beside him; he was surrounded 
by and busy amongst papers. He half rose, and made 
to offer a tumultuous greeting to Somers, who had 
paused in the doorway ; but something checked him, 
and he sat down again with his hands spread amongst 
the papers and muttering formal greetings. The greet- 
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ings died feebly out, leaving Tilley with his jaw 
dropped, and a set and frozen smile upon his face. 
For Somers was acting very strangely. 

As he saw the man in the hut he had pulled up 
standing on the threshold. The gun lay in the hollow 
of his left arm, and a brace of duck was in his right 
hand. Instead of answering Tilley, he held up the 
birds and stared intently at them — ^there were spots 
of fresh blood on one, and the belt of bronze-green 
on its wing shone brilliantly. Then he tossed the limp 
little carcases on the table amongst the papers, and 
at that Tilley sat petrified. Somers' right hand went 
to the trigger-guard. " So there you are, Cuppaidge ?" 
he said in a very clear voice, though as if with a stif- 
fened jaw. 

"Tm T-T-Tilley— Tilley— don't you " 

" Cuppaidge, damn your heart — Cuppaidge." 
Tilley tried to speak, but the voice rustled in his 
throat, and then went up and out in a strangled ulula- 
tion. 

" Hear that I" Somers shouted. " He cried like that, 
and he sat as you sit, and he came on the cowardly 
business that's brought you, you little viper ! / know 
the business — ^you're Cuppaidge or you're not Cup- 
paidge — what the hell does that matter, so long as I 

send you the way he " Somers looked down. 

Sammy had laid a paw on his knee and was looking 
up, beseeching, jealous, and extremely troubled. 
" The dog has grown," Somers said. 

The gun was plucked out of his hands — ^Dan was 
rtmning with it on his shoulder, muzzle foremost, for 
the creek, and shouting that the water-hole was packed 
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from end to end of its surface with water-fowL 
Sammy followed him, barking encouragement. 

Somers looked down dazedly from one to the other 
of his empty hands. He wrinkled his brows at Tilley, 
as though trying to recall forgotten things. Then he 
sat down, laid his head amongst the papers, and 
reached out both hands. 

" Lay hold, Tilley," he said as if in unendurable 
agony, " both wrists — tight — that's it. Oh God, God, 
God, it's hard — and it was so like the other Sunday." 
He lay and breathed heavily for a while. 

When he raised his head he was pale and quite 
steady, but large tears were falling on and blistering 
a letter written on fine paper that lay beneath TUley's 
delicate chin. The neat ambassador of fate still kept 
tight hold of one of the squatter's wrists, and, when 
he had wiped away his tears, pulled Somers to his 
feet, and hustled him out of doors. They strolled 
about the paddock, and talked of old times, only re- 
verting to the business of Tilley's coming when 
Somers could speak with an impersonal horror of the 
passion that had seized him at the sight of the visitor 
from town. 

What was the burden of Tilley's mission Somers 
knew very well ; it only remained to learn the shape of 
his misfortune. Before he left town he had gathered 
from several interviews with Colyer— of which econ- 
omy of words and the frank interchange of looks of 
undying enmity were the notable features — that the 
latter, taking his stand upon a clause in the deed of 
partnership between the two squatters, meant to with- 
draw from the connection. The deed was loosely 
drawn. The intentions of the partners at the time of 
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framing it were precisely the opposite of those with 
which Colyer approached it now — it had been a 
friendly bond, to be re-cast later on. The stronger 
man, in the fashion of his strength, was, with the help 
of the law, turning it as a weapon against the weaker. 
Somers, cold at heart, but goaded on by Fenton, tried 
every loophole. The details are scarcely worth re- 
peating: Colyer fought at the head of a column, 
Somers was single-handed and unarmed. He went 
back to Strathfield. In a way he was homesick, though 
there was the bitterest of irony in that word now — he 
wanted to spend a while there with Bill and Dan. 
More than all, now that the laws and usage of civility 
were at work to strip him naked, it was better that he 
and Colyer should be well apart, lest he should betake 
himself to more primitive methods of retaliation. 
Hicks and his manner of resentment might perhaps 
not serve as warning merely. 

On Strathfield, news reached him of the marriage 
of Colyer to Miss Barbara Vaux, who turned out to 
be an heiress in a small way. Bill was telling a story 
at the fire as Somers read that in the newspaper, and 
he damaged his reputation as a sympathetic listener 
by laughing immoderately in the wrong place. The 
same paper held other cheerful items. The colony had 
undoubtedly entered upon an era of great prosperity. 
In earnest of this many quite definite fragments of 
news were given. Most important of these was the 
announcement that a Western Squatting Company was 
being formed, with Mr. Leonard Colyer as the ad- 
ministrative head of its extremely influential director- 
ate. This enterprise was likened to the fabled prince, 
" whose kiss most surely would awaken from her age- 
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long sleep the beauteous damsel, Land o' Sundown— 
the Princess of the Western Prairies." Somers al- 
ready knew that the choicest possession of the new 
company would, in all likelihood, be called Strath- 
field. 

Before he left the metropolis the crown had been set 
upon his material afflictions in the form of a curt no- 
tice to himself and his partner that their overdraft at 
the bank must be reduced forthwith. That meant, of 
course, in plain terms, that he himself was to undergo 
a siunmary squeezing-out process. He had sunk his 
slender patrimony with a millstone of credit about its 
neck. He had no home resources open to him, and 
no time was left him to levy upon them even if they 
had existed. Colyer and Tompkyns were in close 
alliance — an alliance that none of the other financial 
authorities cared to afEront by giving the needy part- 
ner any monetary support. There was no hope any- 
where. Somers went west to await the end, to ac- 
custom himself to the work that must henceforward 
be his portion. He thought himself ready to face the 
final act and take the blow without wincing. Dealt 
as it was by innocent hands, but striking upon him 
with such poignancy of recollection, it had nearly un- 
done him. 

For Tilley was quite a guiltless messenger, and all 
unaware that he had been sent to rub salt into Somers' 
wounds. Colyer, as leader of men, was already en- 
listing a retinue to follow him, and Tilley had left the 
Civil Service to be amongst the first of these. If 
his soul was that of a courtier and a dandy, it was 
also perfectly kind; he knew nothing of Somers' 
deeper troubles, and was under the impression (for 
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he had been carefully posted by his superiors) that 
he had come to offer the erstwhile part-owner of 
Strathfield remarkably liberal terms. When Tilley 
came out of his deadly fear at his reception, and saw 
dimly that he had come to break an already broken 
man, they were tears of genuine sorrow that he let 
fall amongst his documents. 

Strathfield was sold — the bank had foreclosed upon 
it — ^and it had been, or was now, in process of being 
resold, together with half a dozen other squattages, 
to the new Pastoral Company. That was the news 
that Tilley brought. He kept his further message until 
after supper, when he could invoke help or interrup- 
tion, in case it should be needed a second time, by 
shouting. He and Somers were on stools before the 
fire; they were alone in the hut. The chimney cor- 
ners were empty to-night; Bill and Dan, scenting a 
new and hated order of things, had built themselves 
a roaring fire outside of slivers and logs that had re- 
mained from the building of the new house. It was 
like, and very imlike old times — like the nights when 
the two partners had logged up their day's work and 
were building airy palaces for the years to come, before 
they went to bed and to sleep — ^how they had slept in 
those days ! But Dan and Bill were silent to-night. 

Then Tilley began — on generalities. He had al- 
ready something of the consequential air — though he 
tempered it delicately enough to Somers' shorn condi- 
tion — ^and masterly breadth of view of the snug bu- 
reaucrat who is content to admire the victories of his 
fighting chiefs as an ardent non-combatant and sharer 
of the spoils. Town, he said, was thick with golden 
rumours — staple industries were thriving, railways 
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were to be pushed ahead. Strathfield echoes would 
answer to the scream of the locomotive within a year, 
an era of inflated prices for every kind of security was 
imminent; technically, a boom was at hand; it was 
for the wise to profit by it, Tilley had caught the 
jargon of coloni^ progress to admiration. 

" Colyer's set the tune," he said, descending to par- 
ticulars ; " and he found the motivo for it here, in the 
West. There's the big man for you. Beethoven built 
a mighty symphony on what he heard in the rattle of 
a cart." Tilley was an amateur musician of repute. 
" Colyer got the notion of his colonial symphony in" — 
Tilley looked roundj Somers' arms were folded, and 
he was staring amongst the glowing logs — " dam- 
making, old man, and sheep on the Western downs. 
And he's going to make her hum, he and the rest of 
them, right to her extremities. I mean to be in it, 
Jerry." 

Somers neither moved nor spoke, and Tilley went 
gaily on. "I shall only be small potatoes, of course; 
but there will be glorious billets going, especially un- 
der this new Pastoral Company. Sheep are on the 
move even now, on the quiet, for out here, by the hun- 
dred thousand from down south. I saw the fires of a 
railway-camp away back, as I came along, where 
they're shoving out the line already. The rumour's 
gone out, and men are mustering for jobs — contrac- 
tors for everything from burr-cutting to wire fencii^ 
by the hundred miles. And the stock-riders and shep- 
herds and rouse-abouts — Lord, what an army !" Til- 
ley spread his hands to the blaze, and strove to look 
absent and poetically inspired. " Ah I I wish to 
heaven I were man enough to take command of a 
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brigade in it, and draw a clinking salary and live like 
a king, and see the desert blossom like a — no, no, see 
it grow a hundred thousand bales of wool. Some- 
body's going to be a lucky man, Jerry !" 

Somers reached out a hand and took the pointed 
lock of hair at the base of Tilley's scalp between his 
thtunb and finger, tugging very gently at it. " You're 
a good little chap, Tilley," he said ; " the music isn't 
only in your finger-tips." He rose up, and began to 
pace the floor. Tilley gave one quick look across his 
shoulder, and Somers laughed as he intercepted it. 
" Hicks is gone," he said, " out into the Never-never" ; 
and Tilley started as he heard. " So they want me 
to undertake the management of Strathfield for the 
new proprietors, do they? Well, it's most generous." 

Tilley was carefully amazed as he turned on his 
stool. "Jerry, how ever did you?" 

" By the pricking of my — right forefinger." He 
crooked it suggestively. " And you've given your mes- 
sage like a Talleyrand. If anybody could have per- 
suaded me to be wise " 

"There!" said Tilley, now radiant, "I knew 
you'd " 

Somers came over and took the slender neck in his 
hand. Even before he spoke, Tilley turned to the fire 
again and sunk his chin dejectedly between his hands. 
" It'll save us both a good deal," Somers said, lightly 
rocking Tilley on his seat, " if we say no more about 
it. There's no message for you to take back. Wait 
for me here a minute; I'm only going to see about 
your little bed." Tilley turned slowly to watch him 
go out. 

The figures of Bill and Dan were thrown up against 
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a crimson ember -glow; Sammy came over from the 
fire and sat down beside his master. Somers went 
and stood opposite the two men, and looked down at 
them from behind the protecting shade of his hands, 
which he held out as if to warm them. Both the men 
threw back their heads to look up; their faces shone 
like eyeless masks of red-hot metal. No one spoke; 
Bill leaned forward to select with peculiar care a 
stick with a glowing tip of the right dimension to fit 
his pipe-bowl. Somers wandered away. The night 
was overcast and utterly still. Down by the milking- 
yard a cow moaned, and the calves in the pen answered 
her in chorus with a sleepy refrain. The muffled 
cry of a bull broke up far away in the heart of the 
ranges; a horse flickered far out in the paddock. 
Somers leaned his folded arms upon the paling fence 
that was to have protected the flower garden; the 
windmill lay like the skeleton of some monster killed 
in flying, whose bones had been left to bleach where 
they fell. Dan came to lean beside him on the fence. 

" Them scholards has let up on you, boss?" 

" Yes." 

" When do you quit?" 

" It's my last night on the run, Dan. Blanket and 
billy, the dog here, and the clothes I stand up in, and 
foothack — that's to-morrow's orders. And, for God's 
sake, let me go alone." 

" Ho, yes. But I'll be if you go off'n this run 

on shoe-leather, see? That there Outlaw, now — I've 
seen wuss, but he hesn't the guts to make a camp- 
horse, 'n' as for speed, I OMild roll my pannikin 

so quick ass he can travel." 

Somers was taken with a sudden fit of coughing. 
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Outlaw was the first-broken of the Riverslea colts, 
and as the apple of his eye to Dan, who was his owner 
long since. The negotiations for the purchase of 
Outlaw, out of the wages due to Dan, had extended 
over months, and the stockman's laborious, trans- 
parent, unnecessary tactics in cheapening the animal had 
presented a rare comedy of horse-dealing in many acts. 
The horse, spite of his name, was perfect in his kind. 

" Besides," Dan continued off-handedly, " that old 
saddle of mine, she's fair done; she's beginnin' to 
squeak about the gullet-plate. Mind you keep your 
eye on her, 'n' if she spreads, roll up the saddle-cloth 
so's she don't pinch the 'orse's wither 'n' start a fesslo 
[fistula] on 'im. She'll carry you to Bundool, any- 
how. You might sell her there for sound, with luck." 

" The saddle's as good as the horse, you damned 
old humbug ! I can't take 'em, Dan." 

" You'll have to tie him up en close-hobble him the 
first night or two, or he'll make back for the run." 

DaD would not stoop to argument or persuasion. 
Somers must take the offer or give mortal ofience. 
Some day they were to meet again — that was the only 
stipulation. "They shook hands upon it for the first 
time. 

******* 

The next night Somers sat by his camp fire, twenty 
miles to eastward of Strathfield, with Sammy on 
guard and the horse disposed according to Dan's in- 
structions. Sammy rose, Hstened, and barked, but his 
bark and his tail notified the approach of a friend, and 
presently Bill Harkness trudged into the red light 
with a bundle, which he flung down without a word 
beside the fire. The two men travelled east together. 
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On the fifth evening, at sundown, they separated. 
Somers had found employment on the trip in trying 
to shake Bill's obstinate resolution to end up his year's 
work with a spell in town. Bill had first grown rusty, 
then fierce in his determination. To-day they had 
travelled almost in silence, and when Somers had 
pulled up resolutely at a big lagoon, a mile short of 
Bundool, Bill had gone on, surly and alone. Somers 
fixed his camp, and stood waiting for the water to 
boil. Overhead the tree-tops were ablaze with the last 
of the sun ; the earth was already grey, save where — 
at one end of the lagoon — a strip of bright g^een 
rushes fringed the bank. The water ended there in a 
shelving beach of stones. As he looked, his memory 
detached itself from present things, and fell busily to 
searching amongst its buried stores. Memory is, to 
the over-driven spirit, as a tactless minister to a har- 
assed prince, or as a clown at a funeral. As he lifted 
his tea from the fire, Somers looked again — ^his recol- 
lection grown now cruelly precise — at the reeds and 
stones, and remembered his early morning in Bundool^ 
and the pretty maid, innocent as the dawn, admiring 
her young reflection in the pool. His forlomness came 
home to him as it had never come — he felt it like a 
stab in the throat. 

Wild longings shook him like a tempest. He ate 
and drank savagely, and when it was dark, he chained 
Sammy to a tree and set out afoot with a stealthy im- 
patience along the dusty track that lay between him 
and the town. Its squat roofs seemed to him, in his 
rage of loneliness, like a canker on the fair face of an 
unpopulated earth ; he kept his course down the mid- 
dle of the street like an unfamiliar spirit of the place. 
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The flaring interiors of the hotel-bars were so many 
blots upon the darkness. On one verandah an up- 
roarious knot of men was gathered, all busy in 
extracting entertainment from a drunkenly-raving fig- 
ure in their midst. The figure was that of Bill Hark- 
ness. He wept, and raged blasphemously by turns, 
and the crowd hailed each succeeding phase of his 
undoing with impartial joy. Somers paused and went 
on, unseen. 

Who was the little maid, or where she lived, or 
whether she was still here, he did not know ; but back 
and forth amongst the scattered outskirts of the town 
he sought for her. Most of the huts were dark. Here 
and there a window shone, and he paused before each 
— ^at first with a hopeful throb, then in sick disap- 
pointment — always there was a tired woman within at 
work, or suckling a child. Dogs rushed out at him 
furiously, but ended invariably by treating him as a 
harmless intruder. At the extreme limits of the town 
a metal house glowed at all its windows like a factory, 
and rang with the voices of men and women trailing 
together in a drunken chorus. As he came near, 
Somers caught sight of the dishevelled head of a 
girl ; she was sitting on a man's knee, and his hairy, 
sunburnt arm was round her neck. She tilted her 
head to drink from a glass that the man held to her 
lips. Somers caught the line of the quarter-face, and 
knew he had found her whom he had sought; he 
wheeled and made at a stumbling run for the un- 
tainted night. 

Next day, he set his face to the northward, towards 
unfamiliar territory. He had three days' food, his 
horse and dog, and not one shilling in the world. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

MAKERS OF EMPIRE THE ARCHITECT 

During the five years that followed Somers' ab- 
sorption into the ranks of the undistinguished workers, 
Leonard Colyer's remarkable rise to political, social, 
and financial eminence and power, that dated really 
from his return from England, continued without suf- 
fering one serious check. To the final large review of 
that truly amazing progress a chapter in the story of 
our colonial development will, no doubt, one day be 
devoted, when the petty dust and din, the vulgar shout- 
ing and manceuvres of contending local factions have 
subsided, and when History may deign to make record 
with her cold precision of the grand result. Meantime 
we are concerned with a lesser business — with the sor- 
did present, and with the effect upon sundry mere in- 
dividual lives of Colyer's attainment to pre-eminence. 

His advancement in the political sphere he owed, 
in a much greater measure than in the spheres of so- 
ciety and finance, to his native shrewdness and moral 
weight. In politics he rose by the exercise and cul- 
tivation of those qualities by means of which he made 
good his footing in the capital on his first visit there 
as an established squatter. On a cynical estimate, 
he was merely the successful plunderer of other men's 
ideas, a prince of wire-pullers ; and, later on, one who 
would wreck a colony for his own aggrandizement. 
The majority, however, put a more generous reading 
upon his motives : to them he had the seed of states- 
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manship in him. Be the truth what it may, it is quite 
certain that within five years of that time when Colyer 
sketched a big future for himself, as he stood upon 
the club balcony at midnight, he had made a finished 
picture of the sketch. 

Politically, in fact, he was of nothing less than tre- 
mendous individual importance — in a moment we shall 
have the pledge of it, in the circumstantial account 
of his crowning achievement ; he and Tompkyns were 
the strongest pair of a close committee that ruled the 
entire public, and most of the private financial affairs 
of the colony ; socially, he was as the burly figurehead 
of a ship that was in sole command of Barbara, his 
wife. 

Briefly, Barbara was of the stuff to succeed; and 
if success is to be the gauge of wisdom and excellence, 
she was soon justified of the breaking of her foolish 
pledge — ^made before the essential traits of her char- 
acter had declared themselves — to Gerald Somers. She 
was cast loose in the headquarters of a community that, 
although according to certain effete standards of cul- 
ture it might have been classed as in a state of rude 
and democratic adolescence, nevertheless brought her 
downright qualities into the most effective play. In 
her, the instinct that makes for a socially remunerative 
popularity amounted to absolute genius ; she developed, 
in the arena of her activities, all the qualities of good 
generalship, and brought into requisition, as required, 
dash, ferocity, or endurance. Towards women she 
could be meek or arrogant, as their station and her own 
need at the moment should dictate ; the admiration of 
the normal male, which came to her unsought, she 
knew how to nourish to the point of indiscretion and 
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then to rebuke virtuously, though she was too, so to 
say, kind-hearted to bruise a man's vanity or to check 
his mistaken ardour too cruelly. Thus Barbara, though 
she stood forth to the world as a dragon of propriety, 
held enslaved many simple men; and, seeing that it 
is notorious that there is no one more assiduously a 
slave than he who secretly cherishes a hope of mas- 
tery, Barbara wielded a considerable influence. And, 
since she used this and all her other powers tirelessly 
and without scruple for the material advancement of 
the house of Colyer, it will be readily believed that she 
stood before long the owner of a name that was mighty 
in the colony, and eventually beyond it- 
It will be remembered that Mr. Rupert Battersby 
Grahame left England in order that he might follow 
the high destiny of colony-making on a plan of his 
own. He addressed himself on landing with charac- 
teristic and wordy energy to the self-appointed task, 
and yet with the deliberation which should mark the 
man of reason. He contented himself, during the first 
year of his sojourn in the colony, with a candid, com- 
prehensive survey of the entire territory, which he 
travelled resolutely from end to end. During his long 
absences his sister Lucy took up her quarters widi 
Mrs. Fenton. These two, on their first meeting, be- 
came sworn intimates, as summarily as Lucy and Bar- 
bara had vowed a mutual enmity on the deck of the 
steamer. Rupert returned from his fourth long jour- 
ney, having allotted to himself a definite role in the new 
country. The squatters, he had found, were the back- 
bone of the colony; but they were terribly lacking in 
brains, enterprise, and the sense of responsible citizen- 
ship. Here, exclaimed the irrepressible Grahame, were 
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• 

millions of acres crying out for the plough, merely 
awaiting the touch of the intelligent agriculturist to 
bring forth food, forage, and wine in untold abun- 
dance. Yet the squatters' methods were as the methods 
of our father Abraham. A land that should smile in 
comland, orchard, and vineyard, and be the home of 
happy millions of farmer-folk, holding their titles in 
fee-simple, was all but desolate. Instead of a self- 
sustaining peasantry on these acres, cattle browsed, 
almost untended, on the rough natural grasses, like 
so many buffalo on their native prairies; and the 
owners of the cattle, in their almost criminal blindness 
to the glorious destiny that was theirs upon the exer- 
cise of even the rudest of civilised intelligence, Gra- 
hame found well-nigh as dull as the brutes them- 
selves. It was amazing that such riches of earth should 
lie so long untapped, for need of one far-seeing man 
to prove it that Nature was crying offers of fortune 
and happiness, and crying in the wilderness, unheeded. 
Grahame re-read his Georgics with new eyes : his line 
in life was chosen; already he saw himself the true 
pioneer of colonial development. 

It only remained to choose the locality of his opera- 
tions. Eligible sites were offered him in abundance. 
Grahame, indeed, already saw, in the sympathy, and 
even enthusiasm, with which his theories for revolu- 
tionising the pastoral industry were received by some 
of the more enlightened squatters, good ground for 
hope. The theoretic revolutionary is not often so well 
received by men of hard experience, whose working 
methods he has come to re-model. It has to be re- 
membered in his case that Grahame, in the eyes of the 
squatterhood to whom he dogmatized so freely, was 
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always a possible buyer — for cash — first, and a daring 
innovator afterwards. 

Grahame's admiration for Barbara's beauty and 
cleverness took the shape of exhaustive descriptions 
of his travels to her, and of his progress towards the 
realisation of his pastoral ideal. He bored her to ex- 
tinction, but she suffered him to discourse unchecked 
for the sake of his potential importance; and he, to 
whom all women were as sealed books, read a deep 
concern for himself in her silence. Barbara woke to 
a practical interest in Grahame's projects, however, 
when he announced himself as ready to purchase an 
estate. A young squatter from the far north had then 
recently come to town, and had been checked in his 
prompt admiration for Barbara into the willing sub- 
mission that distinguished her admirers. To this 
sympathetic lady the young squatter made no secret 
of it that he had had his fill of squatting on the fron- 
tiers, and that his property was in the market for what 
he had paid for it two years before. Barbara played 
Providence to the youth, who was pining for the 
gaieties of London; within a month he sailed for 
England, with the price he had asked written down to 
his credit, plus liberal interest for the two years ; and 
by the transaction Colyer good-naturedly became owner 
of the far northern cattle-nm. Oddly, it chanced to 
be exactly what Grahame was in search of. The estate 
changed hands again ; Grahame bought it for double 
the price that Colyer had given for it. He put all his 
worldly resources into the development of the place; 
imported skilled agriculturists and several tons of the 
best machinery from home, and left, with a gang of 
labourers and his sister, for the north. 
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" Thank Heaven," Barbara said briskly to herself, 
on returning home after effusively wishing the party 
God-speed, " that settles her." It seemed as if Mrs. 
Colyer had meddled in the fortunes of more than the 
gay young squatter, literally, with a vengeance. 

This snug transaction in station property not only 
serves to bring forward under fresh conditions some 
of those whose life-history we have set out to follow 
for a while ; it suffices to indicate as well that Leonard 
Colyer had found a capable wife, whose shrewdness 
he had the wisdom to trust upon occasion; also, that 
his original talent for bargain-making in a lai^e way 
had flourished by cultivation. He was, in fact, a 
phenomenally successful man. In public life he had 
become long since the acknowledged leader, at once 
of the conservative, or land-holding, and of the pro- 
gressive, or imperialist- cum- speculative classes. He 
was also recognised as chief of the band of financiers 
to whose masterly daring the golden age of prosperity 
that had overtaken the colony was by common consent 
ascribed. The spirit of enterprise in Colyer, that was 
first made known to the many by the flotation of the 
Pastoral Company and the successful experiment of 
putting merino sheep on the Western downs, grew by 
what it fed on till his name was known and his niag- 
netic influence felt in every sort or kind of enterprise 
and industry throughout the length and breadth of the 
colony. 

But it was not within the colony itself that the mo- 
tive power was first found to set it travelling swiftly 
along that mysterious thoroughfare of nations called 
Progress. Colyer's trip to England really marked the 
opening of a new era of colonial exploitation, through 
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the tapping, to an extent hitherto unattempted, of the 
well-nigh un reproductive millions of stored English 
capital, by the offer of almost usurious rates of inter- 
est for its employment in the opening up of the rich 
and unexhausted lands of Australia. It was not that 
Colyer and his co-partners were the first to levy largely 
upon home resources; but by careful noising of the 
advantages of their own colony they contrived to 
multiply its public borrowing capacity by many, and 
to attract private investments, individual and corporate, 
from home, for the development of its lands and mines, 
to an extent that was altogether new, and excited first 
the envy and then the emulation of neighbouring ter- 
ritories. Neither is it suggested that the Colyer fac- 
tion created the party of financial progress that they 
so efficiently represented and encouraged. They no 
more created it than Bonaparte created the war-spirit 
that enabled him to overrun Europe, Like Bonaparte, 
they fostered, focussed, and made operative in them- 
selves the spirit of the time that was in the air about 
them. 

That spirit Colyer represented in his own pursuits 
and person faithfully. If it is perhaps too much to 
state that, at the outset, he had been by nature ap- 
pointed as its interpreter and had now become its 
victim, it is at least well within the mark to say that 
he had begun to feel the burden of great possessions, 
the worry of complex intrigue, and the strain of cease- 
less activity that were entailed upon him in virtue of 
his office as its chief expounder. In the colony he was, 
to the great majority, since they had profited hand- 
somely by the financial filip that he had given to the 
country, the much belauded: by a cx>mpact minority, 
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whether from motives retrograde, puritan, democratic, 
or due to the soreness of disappointment, he was the 
best-abused man in Australia. So long as the charges 
levelled against him by this latter faction retained their 
vagueness, and showed him, in leading article or carica- 
ture, as, for instance, the blood-sucking octopus of 
capitalism, with all the types of honesty, bravery, and 
virtue of the colony fast in the grip of his tentacles, 
Colyer could afford to treat their abuse as inverted 
homage, and their caricatures as the warranty of po- 
litical jealousy. When the written and pictorial de- 
nunciations, as reflecting the temper of the opposition, 
grew more definite in their vituperation, it was time 
to heed them ; when they quite cleared themselves of 
obscurity and came out with definite charges of his 
manipulation, as Minister, of public money which 
turned out distinctly to the private advantage of him- 
self and others, it was time to take up arms and to 
plan a counter-move. 

Colyer's political career had been linked closely to, 
and had run parallel with, his rise as financier. In 
both he had owed his ascendancy to a wise observance 
and an extended practice of his root-principles of 
boldness, " bluff," and originality. Thus, even as he 
had given his colony an immensely greater importance 
than heretofore in the eyes of home speculators and 
investors, so he had given it, by the exercise of telling 
and emphatic self-assertiveness in the colony's name, 
a new weight and significance in the counsels of the 
Empire. He was amongst the first, if not the very 
first, of colonial statesmen— and, when the time is ripe, 
unimpassioned history will duly record it — to make 
the Mother-country aware that her children over-sea 
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had emet^d from their pupilage, and that, on occasion, 
the word of Downing Street was no longer to be con- 
sidered final in Australasia. Of the dawn of this new 
and delightful age of colonial independence Colyer 
made repeated and dazzling demonstration in his suc- 
cessful " bluffings" of a Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 

It was to this acknowledged power of his in imperial- 
colonial statecraft that he turned for weapon, shield, 
and buckler against his enemies, when their demands 
grew definite for an inquiry into certain of his trans- 
actions. In fact, he was a modem exemplar of the 
traditional chief who, threatened at home, seeks to 
divert his enemies' grudge, and dazzle and augment his 
following, by the raiding of some innocent neighbour. 

To the leader bent upon aggressiveness a pretext 
is not usually far to seek. Colyer found one ready lo 
his hand. He had already fed the zeal — which, in- 
deed, he had practically created — of his followers for 
letting the voice of the colony be heard and heeded in 
Downing Street upon imperial matters which touched 
their interests ; in several carefully planned duels with 
the Colonial Secretary (notably on the question of a 
successor to Sir Eustace Freshwater as Governor) 
Colyer had come out a winner. Not long before he 
felt the approach of the above-named crisis in his own 
affairs, it happened that he had already sounded a 
warning of possible fresh hostilities between his now 
rampantly progressive colony and the ancient and dila- 
tory methods of the Home Government. A foreign 
power, namely, had shown symptoms of having caught 
the itch of colonial expansion by manifesting the de- 
sire to annex a certain island that lay, still slumbering 
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in savage innocence, within thirty-six hours' steam 
of the Australian seaboard. The Home Government, 
in reply to Australian protests against the establish- 
ment of a kind of Gibraltar of the Pacific by anybody 
but Australians, pooh-poohed the danger, and vowed 
itself already gorged with undesirable, unexploited 
territory. 

Then Colyer played the boldest stroke of a bold 
career : he sent an emissary to anticipate the foreign 
power, and to let Downing Street and the world in 
general know the time had come when the colonies 
of Great Britain that were called self-governing meant 
to set a new reading to the title. The island was for- 
mally annexed. 

Australasia, the United Kingdom, and even sundry 
European chancellaries, rang with the exploit. We, 
however, are here no further concerned than to follow 
the story of it to the point at which Colyer sat down, 
after justifying his magnificent stroke of statecraft. 

On the evening that he told the story of the an- 
nexation to a thronged senate-house, he spoke to the 
world as well. Ocean cables thrilled with his words, 
and his name and deeds were read In half a dozen 
capitals. These great concerns, however, do not come 
within our province here. It is with the man we have 
to do, as he sat down, having spoken for an hour, 
and added a page to the history of his mighty race. 

The chamber swayed about him to a tempest of 
cheering. It was dim and stifling close ; a gallery 
above was packed full of brilliant, living colours over- 
topped by a seething froth of agitated pocket-handker- 
chiefs — it was the ladies' gallery, and Barbara was the 
central and commanding figure in it. Colyer, with the 
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negligible exception of a few officials, whom the rigours 
of office held in their chairs, was the only seated figure 
in the room ; every other one had risen, fused for this 
great instant into patriotic unanimity, to shout his 
praises. It was the flood-mark of a great career. 

Leonard Colyer rose to acknowledge the ovation in 
his honour. He made a deep obeisance, quite unlike 
his ordinary curt salutes. In the huge excitement only 
his immediate neighbours on the front bench noticed 
the change ; he swayed helplessly, ponderously forward 
as he bowed, and had they not dragged him backward 
by his coat, he would have pitched forward on the 
floor of the senate-house. His face was damp and 
grey, and he sat crookedly and slack-limbed in his 
seat. Within himself, the exhaustion and collapse of 
brain and body told in a strange, clear, cynical heed- 
lessness of the present and a saturnine unresponsive- 
ness to his triumph. His neighbours to right and left, 
full of personal concern, and with an eye upon urgent 
reasons of State as well that Opposition and public 
should not see at this moment that their lion was sick, 
strove in whispers to rally him. 

" Leave me alone, you fools !" he muttered to them. 

For the life of him he could heed but two things. 
One moment he wondered, with a long-unfelt, kindlj 
hunger of curiosity, where was old J^rry to-night; the 
next, he was sunk in the immedicable fear that clutches 
the sick and over-driven when they waken in lonely 
darkness — fear of a dull insistent pain that had come, 
since his sitting down, to gnaw at his vitals. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

MAKERS OP EMPIRE — THE ARTISAN 

Those first five days and nights that succeeded upon 
Somers' eviction from Strathfield cattle-run set the 
pattern of his living for the five years that were to 
follow them. The employer had become a penniless 
workman, in search of a Job; Somers and Bill Hark- 
ness travelled together to Bundool as equals in every 
material sense — for in the democracy of workmen the 
possession by one of a handsome cheque and the fact 
that the pockets of his mate are empty is not accounted 
to the possessor as righteousness. When Somers had 
refused, as loan or free gift, any share of Bill's hard- 
earned money, and when poor Bill trudged off alone to 
his carousal — from which Somers knew too well that 
nothing could save him now — the two men were no 
longer on a common path. Bill had gone ahead and 
had taken the turning marked Drink and Failure; 
Somers' solitary prowl through the sodden town and 
its outskirts, and his return to the lonely camp, meant 
that he had been set upon his sorest trial, and had so 
far withstood it Other ways might be open before 
he should be driven to drown his sorrows in debauch. 
If it is an offence to nice feelings even to hint that such 
a man was tempted by such refuge from his troubles, 
let the offended, before they censure him, feel the edge 
of the raw hunger and the rude trials that beset folk 
along the outposts of civility ; they would also do well 
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to hear read a page from the roll-call of our colonial 
degenerates. 

It was as hireling in search of labour that Somers 
turned his face to the northward, shunning the town 
that had known him as a squatter. Men may go to 
wreck, but they do not starve, on the frontiers. He 
felt no shame, rather the pride of fellowship, in accept- 
ing a meal at carriers' and drovers' hands. He never 
asked one, but the look of him brought the offer of it. 
Such a man, on such a horse, and with such a dog as 
Sammy at heel, was not long short of work : he found 
a job within a week, and held it and many others — on 
an ascending scale of responsibility — during five years. 
He was the servant always, but the lust of indepen- 
dence once tasted, like that of war, in the man that is 
built for either, is never lost. It was written, seem- 
ingly, that just such a squatter as he had dreamed of 
being he should never be; but a squatter, lord of his 
own land and live-stock, he would be. Somers, weak- 
ling in some things as we have seen him, never faltered 
in that determination. 

It might have been a camp on Strathfield in the old 
days, so far as several points about it were concerned. 
For there was Dan, singing as he made the tea, with not 
a jot of his wild fortissimo manner abated ; there was 
the red light of the wood-fire and the strevm camp- 
litter; Outlaw was hobbled amongst a dozen other 
horses ; Sammy was there, on the crest of the bank, 
above his master, who was crouching to wash hands 
and face in the water below. But if Dan showed no 
more signs of wear since five years ago than a 
weathered tree-hole, Sammy was grizzled about the 
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nose; Outlaw had the full and splendid lines that age 
gives to horses when good blood and spirit go with 
it; Somers, though as straight-run as ever, was of a 
more deliberate and calculating activity in all his move- 
ments than in the days when he asked no better sport 
of a morning than to be set upon a mettled buckjumper, 
just for the fun of the thing. 

Strathfield and the open downs are away and away 
to the southward ; the red blaze here lights up a multi- 
tude of rugged black tree-trunks set in open order 
everywhere, turning them to sultry crimson where it 
touches them. The stars low down are hidden by the 
timber; even overhead they are visible only in clusters 
through the leaves. The horse-bells — that in the echo- 
less prairies used to tap only one muffled note apiece 
— ^waken a wild tumult here of answering reverbera- 
tions. 

The result of Somers' five years' savings are in the 
bank — not Tompkyns' bank, and no credit will be asked 
this time. He and Dan have again been surveying un- 
officially, they are again assured that they stand out- 
side the furthest limits of settlement. The restless 
spirit of pioneering has been let loose as soon as their 
mutual hoards would admit of it. Dan is partner, in a 
small way, in this new squatting enterprise. 

As Somers climbed the bank, Sammy barked and 
whined in mingled curiosity and warning ; Dan stopped 
his singing and withdrew into the shadow of a tree; 
the horse-bells stopped their clanging, and out of the 
aching silence that fell there sounded the steady plod 
of two ridden horses, coming towards the fire. Somers 
stooped to hold Sammy by the ear, and stayed outside 
the lighted ring. A horseman, dressed irreproachably, 
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rode into the light; a mounted woman behind him 
pulled up her horse. She looked ghostly, for she sat 
where the firelight melted into darkness. Dan resumed 
his singing lustily, and came out of hiding to go on 
with his business of the camp. Somers hung back in 
the darkness. The lighted scene and the shadowy 
woman fascinated and frightened him like a dream. 

"What are you doing here?" the stranger asked, 
without greeting and in a very loud voice, unmistakably 
that of landlord to trespasser. The speech had also the 
fineness and arrogance that were the surest a^ravati(^ 
of Dan's primitive sensibilities. 

" Gittin' suppah," Dan roared back, in the heavy 
manner that passed with him for mincing satire ; " hev' 
a snack, mistah ?" 

" I warn you, you are on my property — ^without 
giving preliminary notice." 

Dan backed away in terrified retreat. " Go on ! An' 
that little room too — shockin' ! I'll make the 'orses give 
up every stalk of grass they've eat, mister, an' if I've 
stepped on any 'v your chickens, or that" — Dan looked 
desperately about his feet — " though, ass I was to be 
shot, I never even seen the homestead." 

The stranger cut him short, incisively, unmoved. 
" If I cannot have common courtesy, then, or even the 
shadow of an explanation, I must end where I began, 
and take my stand upon the law. I call upon you to 
account, satisfactorily, for your unannounced presence 
here, or to camp either outside my boundary or on the 
public road." He pointed to the west, then to eastward, 
as he concluded. 

Dan had filled his chest, evidently making ready 

for a scathing rejoinder. The heavy import of the 
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stranger's words, if true, had not apparently come 
home to him ; he felt himself master of the moment 
in repartee, and that was enough. Dan had not seen, 
or had forgotten, the woman. Somers loosed the dog 
and came forward. 

" My name," he said, " is Somers ; my mate here 
and I are on the look-out for new country. We made 
sure we were well outside the western boundaries of all 
the runs hereabout. If we're wrong, I apologize ; and 
if you'll be good enough to allow us to camp here to- 
night, we'll shift west first thing in the morning." 

It was like the intervention of a cabn interpreter 
between two men who had been abusing each other 
in mutually unknown tongues. The stranger saluted. 
" Charmed," he said. " I'm Grahame — Rupert Bat- 
tersby Grahame — of Doongardah, aboriginal for Val- 
ley of the Clear Lakes. You're near my south-western 
corner; my run ends on ridge beyond creek there. Be- 
yond that you're in the Never-never. You pioneering, 
eh?" 

■' Oh, just looking for a bit of empty ground for 
sh , to lay our bones in," 

"Hal squatting; on conventional lines, I expect?" 

"Usual thing, I suppose; pig it out — er, just rub 
along, 'ware overdraft, and wait for civilization to 
creep out towards one." 

Somers had substituted the gentler expression be- 
cause the woman had ridden up and was now in the 
full firelight, close behind Grahame. When he had 
first mentioned his name, her horse had plunged for- 
ward and sobbed in his nostrils. Sammy, as soon as 
he was free, had, in the prescribed manner of experi- 
enced cattle-dogs, devoted the first moments of his 
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freedom to a close inspection of the strange horses' 
heels. Hence, perhaps, the fright of the lady's horse. 
She had checked him, and had since approached the 
men stealthily, and looking hard at Somers. 

" The usual thing," Grahame answered, with vdie- 
ment animation ; " yes — yes. You'll pardon me — I 
speak with authority — ^but the incurable blindness of 
squatters to their magnificent opportunities amazes 

me. Now, I've made it my mission to prove " 

Grahame's horse raised his hinder end suddenly, as 
though he had been tickled in the flank, pitching the 
rider forward. The diversion appeared to recall 
Grahame's attention to the woman, who was now 
close behind his shoulder. " In any case," he said, 
when he had gathered himself up, " I hope we may be 
neighbours; let me introduce my sister. Miss Lucy 
Grahame," 

Somers looked up at her for the first time fully. He 
put a hand to his head, but that was already bare ; he 
drew the towel from his shoulder, and twisted it in his 
hands. Till now a bitter resentment of this intrusion 
upon what he had deemed as free country, and a pri- 
vate, sullen rage at this dapper new-chum's glib cock- 
sureness, had absorbed him ; any thought he had given 
to the woman had been bestowed in pity for the 
wife — for she must be the wife — of a particularly 
stupid and obnoxious crank. As Grahame's horse 
started Somers had seen the girl's elbow move. 

Her face gave no acknowledgment as to her being 
the author of the interruption. It was pallid and per- 
fectly still, and wore what was evidently its settled 
and accustomed look — of mute, abiding fear. When 
Somers, in a boyish awkwardness, felt for a hat which 
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was not on his head, and then twisted up his towel and 
merely nodded to her, there showed in her eyes a 
change — a relenting — but so faint that it might have 
been the ghost of a sense of fun that had been slain 
in, or driven out of her, long since. 

Somers, after the woman and he had looked long at 
one another, resolutely threw down his towel. " You 
interest me tremendously," he said to Grahame, with 
an air of lively attention; " you've original notions on 
squatting, and it's my one hobby; and two hobbyists 
with — with but a single thought can't afford just to 
nod and pass on. Look, our supper's ready. It's 
mighty rough, Miss Grahame ; but even a drink of 
tea— I don't know how far you have to go?" 

Grahame whipped a map from his pocket, and un- 
folded it, " From this spot," he said, " it's precisely 
— m — m — seven and a quarter miles to Doongardah 
head station. Look." He held the map down to 
Somers, marking a spot with his thimib. 

Somers exclaimed as he took the map — it was a 
plan of the run, plotted out with almost the amplitude 
of an Ordnance Survey — " Splendid ! my notions to a 

T ; it's simply " He looked up, and, catching Miss 

Grahame's eye, he became suddenly less exuberant. 
" You're evidently doing the thing thoroughly. Now, 
it's dark ; I don't want to urge you, but" — he sought 
the girl's eye again, to divine her wishes. She moved 
in her saddle, and felt at her habit, as though getting 
ready to dismount — " but half an hour's rest won't 
hurt, and we can exchange ideas." 

Grahame turned to consult his sister; she settled 
the matter by wheeling her horse apart. She slowly 
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freed her foot and knee, and then looked towards 
Somers, and held out her hands. 

He took the hands. As she sat upright in the saddle 
she had shown no fatigue, but at the touch of his sup- 
port she swayed weariedly forward. He slipped her 
hands to his shoulders and lowered her gently, taking 
the full weight of her body on his own hands, held 
beneath his shoulders. "You're dead tired," he said. 

" No, no, only stifiE," She held herself up, and drew 
apart from him, and towards the fire. He fastened up 
her horse and followed her. He was watching her in 
a stupid wonder as she was silhouetted against the 
blazing logs ; she turned towards him quickly, and as 
if bent upon speaking to him privately and in haste, 
when Grahame called to her in his restless, peremptory 
way from the fire. 

The strangeness of this invasion of what Somers 
had fully believed to be the naked solitude of the bush 
was merely exchanged for mystery, in spite, or rather 
because, of the fact that Grahame talked incessantly, 
during the whole time of his stay in the camp, about 
himself and his affairs. For, now that Somers saw 
his visitor in the full light of the fire, he noticed that 
the body was as fragile as a reed, while the face was 
curiously emaciated and drawn. What with the veined 
and cavernous temples, and the way that the lips drew 
back in speaking from the white and regular teeth, the 
whole man had somehow a look of existing by force 
merely of an over-strained intelligence. The head was 
uncomfortably suggestive of an animated skull. The 
eyes were wide open, with distended pupils, and showed 
the clear ring of the iris. Grahame, on horseback and 
in the semi-darkness, had been merely a sample of the 
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common type of self-complacent, new-chum crank. 
Grahame, in the light, in the wild setting of the firelit 
forest and the darkness, had a touch of the maniacal 
about him. 

He would eat nothing, and held the pannikin of tea 
that Dan gave him forgotten in his hand, while he dis- 
coursed with extraordinary clearness and volubility of 
his land-reforming schemes in progress at Doongardah, 

Somers listened in a dazed wonderment, and with 
the possible humour of the situation entirely quenched, 
partly by the inhuman eagerness of Grahame's un- 
changing eyes and the torrent of his speech, partly by 
Miss Grahame's look of deadly fatigue and settled, 
helpless terror. Grahame needed manifestly not even 
the semblance of attention on the part of his listeners 
to keep his wild discourse at the flood ; and Somers 
used his conversational freedom in attending to the 
tired woman. With a saddle and a folded blanket he 
made a seat for her against a tree-trunk. She drank 
the tea he gave her, but shook her head, with the ghost 
of a weary smile on her face, when he brought her, on 
a battered tin-plate, the nearest equivalent that the 
camp could offer in the way of a sandwich. He thrust 
it towards her peremptorily, and pointed to the dog. 
Sammy had come to sit beside her, holt upright, a 
model of respect and supplication. With her eyes on 
the dog she began upon the sandwich ; and once begun 
it was finished. She ate another, and the greater part 
of a third, as though the very taste of food had been 
forgotten and had revived at the touch of this concern 
for her in man and brute. She balanced the last, un- 
finished morsel on her upraised knee, and smiled, almost 
openly, up at Somers, signifying that the limit of her 
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appetite had been reached. They did not exchange a 
word throughout. 

Grahame had talked all the time unceasingly, ad- 
dressing himself now to Dan, who sat on his heels over 
against the talker, saying nothing, utterly heedless, 
apparently, and scarcely moving, except to re-stuff and 
re-light his pipe. The visitors stayed half an hour in 
the camp. When she had eaten and drunk Miss 
Grahame leaned her head backward against the tree 
and seemed to sleep for ten minutes, for her hands lay 
slack and palm-upward in her lap. Somers withdrew 
into the shadow and watched her. Dan stared into the 
fire or across it at the voluble Grahame. Suddenly 
Miss Grahame started broad awake, and stood up. 
Still without a word passing between them Somers 
brought her horse and helped her to the saddle. Then 
he came over and took Grahame firmly by an arm, 
bringing him to his feet. Grahame stopped talking, 
put a hand to his forehead, and, when he saw that 
Somers had led up hts horse beside him, he mounted 
and rode off, without greeting, as he had come. His 
sister followed him, without a word. 

When they had ridden a hundred paces, however, 
her voice came to Somers' ears as he stood where she 
had left him; " Rupert, wait ; my whip." 

It was lying by where she had sat. Somers ran with 
it, so that they met together and alone twenty yards 
from the fire. She was anxious and animated now as 
she stooped to speak with him. They spoke scarcely 
above a whisper, 

" Mrs. Fenton is my best friend," she said quickly, 
but collectedly. " I know about — I know of you. 
That's why I stayed. You've been kind." 
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" You're in trouble ; what can I do?" 

" Nothing, now ; don't come to Doongardah — not 
now. Talking only excites Rupert — you saw." 

" But you're not safe, even here and now, out late 
on the run, miles from home " 

" We're often this way. I'm safe now ; we're best 
alone. But later — he's getting stranger and stranger 
— when it ends. I have no one near. Forgive me. 
I had no right ; but I know your name, and I'm terribly 
lonely " a sob choked her, and her powerful anima- 
tion melted in distraction. 

Somers reached up and held her firmly by the arm. 
" You did right," he said, in fierce pity. " I'd give my 
life for — for Mrs. Fenton, Listen," He thought des- 
perately for several precious seconds. Grahame called 
fretfully ; his voice seemed already far, " Listen. I 
shall settle out here, not far to the west of you. Ill 
send and get word of you. When the end comes — 
when I can help — you'll send for me — or come — quick, 
promise. Give me your hand, then. There; now 
hurry." 

He took the hand between both his own and let it 
go, then stood to listen to the thud of her horse's hoofs 
as it died away. He looked about and above him 
dazedly. 

Dan was peacefully at supper. He had seen, he ob- 
served, bush madness in many shapes. Shepherds, for 
instance, he had known, who would not approach any 
shiny thing, lest they should adhere to its sticky surface 
and have the flesh gnawed off their bones by things that 
were always behind them, waiting an opportunity. But 
he had never — so help him — never seen a man yet of 
the singular variety of madness that led him to believe 
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he could start wheat-paddocks and orchards in the 
bush, and not only make them pay, but draw and settle 
a population of farming lunatics like himself. Estab- 
lish a port down on the sea coast, and factories and 

" Off of his onion, so worse ass ever I see, that cove 
is. Amazin'. But this Colyer, he rakes it in, anyways." 

" What !" Somers had stooped beside the upturned 
saddle and the folded blanket, to pick up the fragments 
of sandwich. The damper had kept the marks of white 
teeth in it. He stood looking down at the strange token 
in his hand, while Dan re-told what Somers, in his pre- 
occupation, had missed in Grahame's gasconades — ^the 
cold facts of the purchase and re-sale of Doongardah. 

Somers took his supper stolidly ; but when Dan was 
rolled in his blankets and asleep, he went out in the 
darkness, up to the ridge beyond the creek and looked 
westward, along to-morrow's route. 

So the hand of his old mate had struck him again. 
The last time to strip him naked, now to send him 
deeper into the wilderness in order that he might begin 
his life again. He had always clung to the frontiers 
since the Strathfield days, and ever3rwhere rumours and 
evidences of Colyer's amazing rise had reached him. 
Garrod he had seen, noisier than ever : his early sup- 
port of Colyer had served him well. Bourke had 
brazened himself into a commission in the police. It 
was not a comforting watch that Somers kept that 
night. 

The very sound of Colyer's name turned hope to 
bitterness. The sight, just now, of this sweet woman 
— ^who had come from nowhere, the weight of her tired 
body on his arms, his comforting of her, her instinctive 
trust of him, her voice in his ear, her breath on his 
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cheek, the promise in her parting from him — had 
shaken and startled him like a crash of music in these 
wilds. He had not looked upon the face of a woman 
of his own kind for five years. Work, he had thought, 
like the prayers and fasting of a monk, had killed de- 
sire in him for all but barren contentment in a dull 
routine. Well, he was wrong. As he saw the shape 
of her dissolve out of the firelight, he thought of old 
days on Strathfield, before his great humiliation, and 
dared to hope. The mention of Colyer changed all 
that. Now, as in that night in Bundool, the sight of 
a woman only served to show him his immeasurable 
folly and feebleness, and to point the lonely bitterness 
of his life. He threw away the morsel of bread that 
she had left, and felt for it again in the darkness, fruit- 
lessly. It was odd that men the most inclined to honour 
woman should suffer most bitterly at her hands. Who 
was he — homeless, hopeless, landless — to offer help? 
When she should need it, there would be stronger 
hands to offer it. He would keep his promise, to be 
sure; but there was no thrill in him now at thought 
of it. It was a bitter hour that he lived through on the 
stony ridge that night. 

In that same hour, it happened, Colyer made his 
world-shaking speech in the Colonial Parliament, and 
at the end of it sat down to fear childishly, and to 
wonder where was his old mate to-night. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

MOUNT WONDER 

SoMERS was too old a hand by now to be shaken 
from the business of his life by the re-awakening, for 
an hour, of longings that he had learned to put be- 
hind him. Next day he and Dan rode out into untrod- 
den country. After all, they had only mistaken their 
whereabouts by a matter of yards. 

Before starting, they climbed at sunrise to a com- 
manding peak on the ridge that Grahame had denoted 
as his boundary, and looked to the westward. The 
level sunlight lay upon one unbroken, undulating 
stretch of tree-tops, sage green near at hand, golden 
yellow beyond where the early sunlight coloured them, 
stained with ethereal blue in the extreme distance. 
From south to north the horizon swept a level curve, 
except where at one point a single eminence broke 
the perfect line. It must, they knew, be the crown of 
a considerable hill, but in the vastness of earth it 
looked no bigger than a finger-tip. They took its 
bearings — it lay west and by north — ^and rode for it. 

The journey took them through country monoto- 
nously beautiful, over volcanic soil, black on the levels, 
dusky red and strewn with basaltic boulders on the 
uplands, tufted everywhere with abundant grass, and 
set with the open forest. The black-stemmed, iron- 
bark trees were thickest on the ridges ; now and then 
great stretches of open country were crossed, and but 
for their utter solitude these were marvellously like 
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enormous reproductions of English park lands, 
Somers watched this noble, empty prospect as it 
passed, and for the time forgot last night's re-opening 
of old wounds. There was plenty round him to feed 
his cultivated squatter's observation and to keep him 
busy upon new plans. The list of his experience was 
complete ; new earth was about him and a new sky 
overhead. He knew this for a fat, neglected land. 

In their day's march, they crossed many water- 
courses. Not the dumb, gaping channels of the south, 
these, but shallow beds, paved and bordered with 
basaltic stones, rugged or water-worn, like so many 
Scottish bums ; and every one of them tinkled and 
sang with hurrying runnels of water — streams, more- 
over, that were not the mere draining of recent 
showers, for they were as clear as diamonds: these 
rivulets were fresh from enduring sources, hidden in 
the breast of earth. 

Before sundown they reached the hill. It was a 
rocky cone, wooded at its base, but naked, precipitous 
rock, merely fringed with grass on its ledges, in the 
upper half of its hundred feet of height. They ap- 
proached it through miles of level, wide-timbered 
forest. To westward of it lay a beautiful stretch of 
open, undulating meadow, and round its western foot 
there swirled and eddied amongst its boulders a 
steady torrent of pure water, sending up its perpetual 
song. The loose horses waded in and drank; the 
horsemen crossed the river. There were no signs of 
recent occupation, but they found some fish-bones, 
ashes, and charred sticks, and other indications of 
wandering blacks. Somers knew the aborigines too 
well to dread assault, if only he might be left to man- 
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age them according to their needs of control — ^through 
fear, tempered by subsequent judicious indulgences. 

And there was little chance of any white man's dis- 
turbance of him in this new kingdom. For — as he 
reckoned his position after supper — ^he and Dan were 
forty miles to westward of Doongardah ; on the south, 
the nearest squatter must be close upon a hundred 
miles away ; elsewhere, there was no one. 

They christened the solitary peak Mount Wonder, 
and next morning they went steadily to work at the 
planning of the new run. In its essentials, this work 
was precisely similar to that which had gone to the 
reclamation of Strathfield. There is the less reason 
for dwelling upon the smaller particulars, for that 
the doing of the work stirred in Somers little or none 
of that thrilling of the heart-strings that had bright- 
ened his early squatting days. Nevertheless, although 
the prime incentive was lacking now, and the first 
effervescence of his youth had departed, the early 
stages in this, his second adventure in pioneer squat- 
ting, were gone through with all the more promptitude 
and thoroughness because they were the fruit of a 
rounded, if somewhat saddened, maturity. 

Plans for starting and stocking the new run, when 
he should have found it, had been already laid: a 
draft of sheep and a hundred breeding cattle were on 
extended offer in the south. Fenton was to act as 
intermediary in the capital as to the official survey 
and the granting of the new Government lease; so 
that Somers could put the new order of things in 
working trim without once leaving the estate. 

Thus he was plunged again to the neck in his be- 
loved work, and that for him was enough to keep his 
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mind and body wholesome, though it was a whole- 
someness touched, as he told himself, with the first 
hints of an elderly resignation, and entirely unsup- 
ported by the intemperate zest of boyish ideals. 

The taking up and forming of Mount Wonder re- 
bound him to the world of his contemporaries. 
During his five years of voluntary exile, he had sent 
word of himself occasionally to the Fentons, but had 
sent it always while on the wing, giving them no ad- 
dress nor opportunity to reply. Now that he had at- 
tained, again, through his saving patience, to the dig- 
nity of squatterhood, in the part-proprietorship of a 
run, he reforged the link of his old connections. The 
kindly Fenton fought many of his own old battles 
over again in acting, eagerly and gratuitously, as 
Somers' agent in town, and wrote the part-owner of 
Mount Wonder many letters of advice and suggestion. 
Mrs. Fenton sent him motherly upbraidings for his 
long silence, and sheets upon sheets of modern and 
belated gossipings. 

The line of these communications naturally— of 
necessity, indeed — ran through Doongardah, as the 
nearest neighbouring station situated on a mail-route. 
Dan acted as mail-man, and rode the eighty miles that 
were called for in a sending and bringing of letters 
about once a month. Somers had resolved, for several 
reasons, that he would not leave the place till Mount 
Wonder station should be a working fact. On his 
first return as mail-carrier, Dan brought with him — 
according to agreement between the partners — sl bush 
carpenter, in form of a fair Norwegian colossus. This 
man had all the frenzied hunger for work of poor Bill 
Harkness, but none of Bill's suppressed tendency to 
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sottishness. In repose, he had the face and heart of 
a child; at work, his blue eyes shone with a strange 
passion, and he hissed foreign oaths in his flaxen 
beard. It was as if the g^ip of adze or saw raised in 
him the lust of the old sea-pirates that had slept 
through centuries, and had awaked in him, to vent its 
ancient ferocity in the peaceful war of the craftsman. 
He brought with him a fetish and a friend in the shape 
of a small, red, tight-skinned, mongrel dog, who 
speedily, by force of a supercilious reserve and a 
dainty contempt for all active labour, exacted a slavish 
adoration from the large, shaggy, simple and highly 
skilled Sammy. Ross — so the blond giant called him- 
self — fell to upon the work of hewing out a hut and 
paddock. He had been upon the point of leaving 
Doongardah, after two years' work there, when Dan 
fell in with him. 

Between them, he and Dan furnished much disquiet- 
ing information concerning the progress of Grahame's 
curious tactics for revolutionising the squatting in- 
dustry. Hands had been paid off till hardly a labourer 
remained upon Doongardah. The wheat and other 
crops had no sooner shown above the acres of tilled 
ground than a hundred animal and insect pests 
swarmed in and swept the land bare. It was the same 
with the extensive orchards. Machinery for pumping, 
irrigation, tillage and what-not lay rotting and rusting 
where it had been unloaded. Miles of fencing were 
falling into ruin. Out on the run, the stock was going 
wild for want of care. No one who had worked there 
had been wronged by so much as a penny; but Gra- 
hame's extraordinary initiative zeal would appear to 
have slackened with each successive blow that had been 
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dealt him by way of hint that savage nature did not 
mean to pay tribute to civilised methods in a day— 
certainly not to his manner of asking her. 

In politics also, as in agriculture, as Somers learned, 
chiefly from the Fentons, Grahame had suffered the 
full penalty of the disinterested reformer. When he 
had been at work a year, a general election occurred 
in the colony, and he toured his district, expounding 
with eager confidence his home-made gospel of culti- 
vation and the higher colonial politics, finishing his 
campaign as candidate in the tiny seaport, fifty miles 
to eastward of Doongardah. The district and town 
were peopled by small squatters and smaller selector- 
farmers, all struggling for land and life against debt 
and the elements on the patriarchal principles that 
Grahame had come to put an end to, and by hand-to- 
mouth store-keepers, carriers, and bush labourers. 
Many of these had thriven handsomely on Grahame's 
enterprise. He explained to them that they had but 
to follow in his steps to see their country a great gar- 
den dotted with a thousand prosperous homes, their 
seaport a steepled city, and their little harbour the 
frequent haunt of ocean shipping. In noble, tf some- 
what dry, letters to the capital, he invoked the support 
of the mighty Colyer, who replied nothing directly, 
but sent an agent, a voluble time-server and practised 
puller of the strings of local interest. Grahame was 
hotly indignant when this vulgar person sounded him 
on the question of playing up to the petty and sordid 
needs of voters^-of addressing himself, in short, to 
the business of politics, which the agent showed 
nakedly bare as a pandering to the self-interest of 
electors, individually and collectively. The idealistic 
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Grahame scorned these advances, and wrote another 
earnest appeal to the capital. It was also left un- 
answered, but a man was sent up as Ministerial candi- 
date who, having made money as a vendor of quack 
medicines, hungered after fame as servant of the State. 
Publicly, this person, who commanded a ready flow 
of popular oratory, promised a metalled road to the 
interior, with a coach-service and a railway to follow, 
a breakwater, a lighthouse, the dredging of the har- 
bour bar, and other considerable sundries, to which 
the district and its thriving populace were manifestly 
entitled; the bid for the suffrage of individual elec- 
tors through confidential interviews, in course of 
which he pledged himself, if elected, to address him- 
self at once and vigorously to that most essential 
branch of parliamentary detail, technically known as 
axe-grinding, in behalf of his constituents. Grahame 
would not stoop to this degrading strategy, and natu- 
rally suffered a crushing defeat. As an odd gentleman 
who paid liberally for transport, plant, and labour in 
the forming of his Utopia, he was welcome ; but as a 
candidate who gave no free drinks and held — for in- 
stance — that conditions of land tenure were things to 
be observed rather than dodged, he was held of no 
account whatever. His tlieory and practice as to the 
agricultural possibilities of the district were classed 
as good for business, but not for imitation. 

As for the personal and inner life of Grahame and 
his sister, Somers was left to fill that in from the single 
glimpse he had had of them. Ross was bom with 
that dumb devotion to anything in petticoats that had 
long ago brought him its natural consequence. He 
had been annexed and married, scolded for a year, 
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then frequently assaulted, and finally robbed and de- 
serted by his wife for a drunken timber-getter; so 
that his dog-like respect for Miss Grahame counted 
for little as an estimate of character. Grahame, the 
Norseman held to be a good paymaster, and otherwise 
a harmless lunatic. Dan held with Ross in the latter 
opinion, but was otherwise strictly reserved; only, 
after each trip to Doongardah he brought more de- 
pressing accounts of the idle machinery, the rotting 
fences, and the re-invasion of wheat-land, orchard, 
and garden by weeds and undergrowth. In her letters 
to Somers, Mrs. Fenton made scarcely more than for- 
mal and casual reference to the Grahames. 

Somers, in fact, when he thought closely of his own 
meeting with them, thought of it oftenest with some- 
thing of irritation, and he encouraged the feeling as 
the sign of a belated common-sense growing up in 
him : he looked back to his agonized hour on the eve 
of setting out for Mount Wonder as folly, and to his 
rash sympathy and his offer of help, if needed, to the 
weary horsewoman, as mere rashness. But, as the 
months slipped by, his work absorbed him more and 
more, so that he gave nothing but a tired or fleeting 
consideration to anything else. Exactly as in his first 
days on Strathfield, he never left the work but to 
eat or to rest ; the old desire to be a successful squatter 
was with him again — if the old objective was lost, 
there was a riper thoroughness to help him now 

He and Dan between them applied the lessons of 
their past experience to such good purpose that at the 
end of their first six months at Mount Wonder they 
had their run so ordered that a few hundred cattle 
and their precious flock of sheep were well in hand, 
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sufficiently fenced for security, and thriving. It was 
in putting on the sheep that Somers prided himself 
as having profited most by the teachings of expediency. 
If on the parched and shadeless downs of Strathfield 
the fleece, as had been proved long ago, could still re- 
tain its yolk and fibre, then here, in these high, cool, 
shady uplands, it must surely prosper amazingly. 
And at the end of six months so it proved. The first 
wool clip was almost in sight, the lambing had been 
wonderful, and every sheep was a model of fat, rich- 
fleeced complacency; there was money enough left 
to see them through the shearing. Dan at this time 
rode for Doongardah, carrying, amongst other letters, 
one for Fenton, in which Somers dared at last to say 
that his first g^eat humiliation in squatting bid fair 
to be revenged in prosperity. 

Dan left on a Sunday, and for the first time since 
the naming of Mount Wonder, Somers spent an idle 
morning out of doors. He climbed, with the grizzled 
Sammy at his heels, to a projecting ledge of the great 
cone and looked abroad. The water hurried below 
him ; Ross was washing clothes by a shady pool ; the 
small red dog sat above him, looking on superciliously ; 
the brown roof of the hut blinked in the sunshine. 
Two liberated milkers and their calves came down to 
drink, and then the mothers stood dozing above their 
broken reflections in the water, while the calves with- 
drew up the bank and played, somewhat absently, at 
being angry bulls. Out on the meadowy open be- 
yond the river the ripe g^ey-blue g^ass was sheeted 
over with a gauzy opal-tinted film, for the seed was 
ripening now for the first time since the occupation. 
A mile away, where the open land gave upward into 
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the timber, little mobs of sheep were packed tightly 
together, in their foolish, uncomfortable way, where 
the patches of shade fell about the trees. 

Somers' mind, as he made tally of hts possessions, 
gave answer in figures. River, landscape, a clear sky, 
thrilled him no longer, the clustered sheep stood 
merely for so many bales of wool ; his labour-bill and 
a possible surplus after shearing worked themselves 
out in his head, in cold arithmetic : it was a reassuring 
sum. 

The squatter was satisfied, but not elate. His old 
exuberance, in fact, with its dangerous accompani- 
ments of passion and dull relapse, had worn itself 
nearly out ; he was bidding fair, it seemed, to enter 
sliortly upon the negative contentment of early middle 
age. A few seasons such as this one promised to be 
would see him well on the way to it. The work of his 
hands, the wholesome lust of independence, and a 
i-ooted and kindly tolerance of the world as he found 
it, had united in his salvation from bestiality, on the 
one hand, and on the other from lunar desolation. 

Dan was due to return on Wednesday, and Somers 
had spent that day chiefly on the back of the stately 
Outlaw, in making an extended tour of the run. He 
had mended a fence here and there, put back a few 
enterprising mobs of sheep that had threatened to 
stray beyond their allotted limits. Near sundown he 
returned, and as he struck into the southern end of 
the meadow by the homestead, the peak of Mount 
Wonder flamed like beaten copper, and forest, river, 
woods and sky were ablaze in momentary brilliancy 
with the splendours of the sunset. The bark hut, 
tiny amongst the woods about it, burned a ruddy 
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crimson. A hundred sheep came up from the water 
on the right and scuttled in a senseless panic amongst 
the grass, within twenty yards of the squatter, who 
had pulled up and was tasting a half -forgotten joy 
in watching the wealth of colour spread before him. 
Somers followed the sheep with his eye, at first with 
a keen delight : but, as they passed, a dreadful change 
came over him. Then, like a man on his way to the 
scaffold, he rounded up and drove the waddling sheep 
before him to the yards, penned them up, and, still 
with a face like stone, caught one and fell to examin- 
ing its fleece with shaking hands. The wool was per- 
fect; it fell apart in his fingers and showed the deep 
cleft, the close-knit merino fibre, rank and heavy with 
yolk, and the thread of pink skin below — as tender 
and healthy- looking as the breast of an infant — that 
is the delight of the flockmaster. But Somers let the 
brute go, and staggered away like a drunken man. 
He turned the sheep out, then leaned head and arms 
together on a rail, and stayed without moving until 
the grey dusk had fallen round him. 

It was a perfect fleece, but on the outside it was 
harsh and wiry, with a multitude of grass-seeds that 
had clung and were boring into it with their needle- 
like points and screw-threaded tails. The seed had 
only just begun to fall ; it would continue to fall 
for weeks. By that time every fleece on Mount Won- 
der would be as valueless as the cursed seed itself. 
Wool was the only asset on the place ; mutton would 
not pay its droving fees, saleable cattle there were 
none ; that one closed fleece spelt ruin. They had, 
in their ignorance, left this one vital factor out of 
their reckoning. So— a life was to be broken that 
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the cold scientific truth might be made clear to men 
that sheep must not be put upon these northern forest- 
lands. Surely this man was marked on the forehead 
as a true pioneer. 

Sammy was dragging his chain, over by the hut, 
and barking; Somers raised his weary head and 
looked down the track that led to the crossing and the 
Doongardah road. Dan was riding up, and beside 
him rode another, a mere shattered, sunken frame- 
work of a man, like the last dying remainder of some 
beaten squadron. Behind the pair rode a pale-faced 
woman. 



CHAPTER XXV 
grahame's legacy 

When the horse stopped before the hut, Rupert 
Grahame reeled backward, and would have fallen at 
the mere cessation of movement had not Dan held him 
by the arm. When Somers had made his way to the 
group, Dan and Ross were already carrying the inani- 
mate Grahame within, and Somers found himself once 
again face to face with the pale horsewoman. He had 
seen her and her brother come in the twilight, only to 
include them also in the black resentment that surged 
up in him against all the world when he had suddeni; 
read the message oi the ruined fleeces. He had lived 
through no bitterer moment than this, and at this 
moment Fate had called him to redeem a stupid prom- 
ise by committing to his charge a pair of fugitive, help- 
less, and destitute strangers. 

But as he looked up at her his rage melted in pity; 
their eyes met to acknowledge instantly, each to the 
other, that they had come together, by widely sun- 
dered ways, to a common point of sorrow — a sorrow 
heavier than either could bear alone. The burden of 
each was lightened on the instant as by confession to 
a kindly ear; then the very consciousness of relief 
and of the sharing of inmost confidences smote upon 
the sensitiveness of each like a charge of boldness; 
a withering embarrassment fell between them ; but 
immediately another common impulse drove them again 
like hunted creatures to a common refuge. They took 
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their stand by one consent upon the sohd ground of 
necessary acts. 

He held up his hands to her. As before, she was so 
dead tired that he had to lift her bodily from the sad- 
dle. Then, as before, she drew away from him, but 
steadied herself by holding to his arm. " What am I 
to say to you?" she asked, in a voice faint and small 
with weariness. 

" Nothing, now," he answered roundly ; " you were 
to come if you were hard driven," 

" Oh, I am ; but " 

"Well, here you are. Let's see to your brother; 
the story will keep." 

She lagged on his arm. " Listen. It was desperate, 
or I wouldn't have " 

He stooped to look closely at her. " Sold up ?" he 
asked bluntly. 

She nodded quickly. " I wouldn't have brought all 
this on you for that alone, but" — she looked about and 
behind her, terror-struck, then back at him, and gripped 
his arm — " when the man came to take possession of 
Doongardah, there was a frightful scene. Rupert 
went" — she fluttered a hand upward from her fore- 
head and shuddered. " It was Dan that got him away. 

He made Mr. — Mr. Oh, my head !" She clapped 

both hands distractedly to her temples. 

" Tilley ?" Somers suggested. 

" Yes, yes," she said, wildly relieved ; " how did 
you know?" She was jarred and overdriven to the 
very point of frenzy. 

Somers took firm hold of her arm ; it was woefully 
thin and wasted. " See now, here come the men ; you 
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are to have food, and then you are to sleep, in perfect 
safety, for hours and hours. Do you understand?" 

" Yes," she said faintly, " I understand." The men 
were coming towards her from the hut. She bent her 
brows distractedly at them and then at Somers, and 
broke down suddenly in a wild fit of sobbing. 

Somers turned the men to unsaddle the horses, and 
guided the scared woman to a bench outside the hut; 
then he left her and went within. Grahame lay where 
they had put him on a spare bunk. He was a mere 
senseless wreck ; he stared up at the rafters and blinked 
heavily now and then, but there was no flicker of rea- 
son in his face. When his eyes were closed, the face 
might have been that of a man who had died of want, 
so sunken and perished it looked. The cold, dry pas- 
sions of that obstinate and bodiless intelligence would 
seem to have burned themselves out in a final conflag- 
ration, leaving this ashen husk. 

The night was warm and still. Somers set out a 
meal for Miss Grahame, well back from the hut and 
amongst the forest trees, sat her down upon a rug 
beside it, and bade her eat and drink — for she was fam- 
ished in body and brain — before the night's watching 
should begin. He saw her start upon the food, and 
left her, Grahame still lay senseless as a log. His 
pulse beat thin and sluggishly, the hair clung about the 
hollow temples and the high forehead, the eyes blinked 
more and more heavily, and seemed to sink visibly in 
their sockets. The teeth were set ; only a little brandy 
was forced into the mouth, but there was no swallowing 
movement in the throat. Somers desisted in his ef- 
forts to revive the senseless creature, and went to the 
door. The candle on its packing-case beside Miss 
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Grahame burned with a steady spark. The girl was 
asleep; her head had fallen backward and sideways 
against a tree, and the candle-light lay upon the sunken 
line of her cheek; an immensity of over-arching 
shadow, and the hollow night, ringed in the tiny pic- 
ture. Somers let her sleep on until they had rigged 
a tent, back from, but within call of, the hut. In that 
they laid Grahame ; then they swept out the bedroom 
of the hut, nailed a towel, by way of curtain, at the 
shutterless window, and spread their best apology for 
bed-linen on one of the bunks. Somers went and 
stood above the girl. He saw that she had eaten. He 
had no heart to wake her ; every line of her body be- 
spoke an utter weariness. A curlew cried suddenly, 
close overhead, its broken cry, and the Norwegian's 
dog howled in answer. 

Miss Grahame sat up. " Who's calling — where am 
I?" she said, in a frightened undertone. 

" You're safe. We've put your brother to bed, and 
you must go." 

She subsided comfortably at the reassurance. " Oh I 

yes, thank you ; you're very " The voice trailed 

off drowsily, 

Somers stooped to lay hold of a wrist ; he looked 
an instant how the hand drooped weakly from it before 
he resolutely brought her back to a sitting posture. 
Her head dragged and fell for^vard like a sleepy child's. 

" Come," he said ; " your bed's ready and you must 
go to it. Everything's shipshape, and the regulations 
are dead against sleeping in the open." He had caught 
her beneath the arms. " One, she wakes ; two, she 
rises; three, she walks. Here we go!" She was 
walking alone as he ended, amazed at his own voice ; 
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she stopped half-way to the hut, her brain growing 
clearer. 

" What will you think ?" she said ; " but I haven't 
slept for months, I believe. It was to die or to sleep 

to-night, or to " She looked closely at him. 

"Where is Rupert?" 

"In the tent, over there. I will sleep across the 
door, and call you if " 

" I must see him.' 



1 musi see mm." 
It 



No." He stopped. The red dog had been nosing 
and muttering round them as they talked. Sammy 
was on the chain, near a corner of the hut, and was 
standing up starkly, staring out into the empty night, 
and shivering so that the links rattled. " Yes," Somers 
ended, and brought the light from the packing-case. 

He left her in the tent a while. Her face was quiet 
when she came out, carrying the light. 

" I will stay with him," she said. 

" You will go and sleep," he answered ; " or I shall 
have two sick folk instead of one on my hands. Do 
as I tell you. One is enough here." 

She went obediently, on uncertain feet, to the house ; 
he promised to call her if her brother should have need 
of her. He brought his blankets, pinned back a flap 
of the tent, and lay down outside it with his saddle for 
a pillow. He heard the voices of Ross and Dan, talk- 
ing fitfully in their tent. The night was brilliantly 
clear above, but murky about him with the shadows 
of the forest. His mind was intensely active, but he 
could not think : he could only watch the pictures of 
these strange happenings in the hours since sunset, 
that flared and vanished in huge exaggeration through 
his brain. Past and to come were as nothing, only the 
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present was wildly clear. A woolly, fat " ba-ha-a-a" 
sounded far away, to remind him of his new, irrepara- 
ble disaster. He scarcely heeded it. In the mission 
of Tilley to Doongardah he saw the shadow of Colyer 
cast again upon his life, and had no anger for that. 

He had thought himself in an agony of wakefulness, 
yet those pictures of the night's doings, clear-cut as 
reality at first, had turned to multitudes of wailing 
ghosts. Somers found himself sitting up, frozen in 
fear. A white sickle of moon hung low in the east ; 
the dogs were howling frightfully. He turned to the 
open tent-flap, raised it, and let it fall. Before he could 
muster strength to face the darkness in there, he stood 
up and braced all his muscles as for some dreadful 
encounter. Death must have entered stealthily here 
an hour ago. The pulseless wrist, the cold forehead 
and silent heart recalled Somers to reality ; fear died 
in him and pity woke. He was to rouse the woman 
if she were needed. There was no need here for her. 
Let her sleep; He would keep watch till daylight; 
he had the brutes for company. They would stop their 
howling at the sight of him. He came out of the tent. 
There was a shadowy, disordered figure in the doorway 
of the hut clinging for support to the bark. He ran 
to her and held her from falling. There was no need 
to tell the news. She went over unfalteringly to the 
tent, and he left her to sit beside the dead man while 
he went to quiet the dogs. When he returned she rose 
at his touch and went back to the hut. At the door 
she turned and raised his hand in both her own to lay 
her cheek upon it. She left it wetted with tears. 
Somers walked to and fro like a sentry before the tent 
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until the dawn, with Sammy sneaking close at his 
heels. 

A narrow oblong patch, freshly stirred in the red 
earth amongst the old ironbarks, with a rough wooden 
slab— hewn by the Norwegian, initialled and dated by 
Somers — ^at. its head, marked the last camp of Rupert 
Battersby Grahame. With that the world was rid of 
him and his ineffectual energy. All that he had pos- 
sessed, and his sister's slender patrimony as well, had 
been sunk and scattered in and about Doongardah. 
When that was done, a trifling loan from the bank had 
served no further than in enabling him to sit idly for 
a year and to behold Nature at work tracing the parable 
of his own misguided energy in the retrocession of his 
farm-land to its primal sloth. The bank had advanced 
to Grahame considerably less than the sum for which 
the gay young squatter sold the run, at the instance 
of Barbara, to Colyer. Thus, when the bank fore- 
closed upon it, a fortune had been sunk in Doongardah, 
leaving it, so strange is the arithmetic of misfortune, 
much the poorer in price. Colyer had sold- it to an 
obstinate and wealthy hobbyist; the amiable Tilley, 
when he came as ambassador from the bank, found a 
maniac to receive him. The flight for Mount Wonder 
was begun, thanks to Dan's simple strategy, on the 
plea of following the trail of Tilley, who was to be 
killed when caught. But, after that last wild flare, 
the light of madness even went out in the mind of poor 
Grahame as in an unfilled lamp. He never spoke ag^in. 

Such things as these, however, Somers learned only 
incidentally, during the fortnight that followed Gra- 
hame's death. For two days Lucy Grahame sat list- 
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lessly, or moved about the place looking stunned and 
terrified. On the desperate night of her arrival, Somers 
had exerted the natural authority of a sympathising 
stranger; now, a silence fell between them, and with 
silence the sublime awkwardness of the situation began 
straightway to build up barriers of restraint in their 
relations towards one another. Naturally, the abiding 
thought of his own imminent ruin served to multiply 
tenfold Somers' backwardness in intruding upon the 
supremely delicate affairs of another when his own 
were in such hopeless strait. At the end of the second 
day the tragic tension was relieved. 

Somers had been racking his brain for simple meas- 
ures to relieve the girl's pitiful suspense. The river 
was stocked with fish, entirely unsophisticated as to 
hook and tackle, so that he was always sure of exhila- 
rating and plentiful sport. He meant to go fishing 
that afternoon, but could not prick his shyness to the 
point of asking the girl to go with him on the chance 
of breaking up the heavy monotony that had possessed 
her mind. She was on the bench by the hut, and he 
came and stood near her, carrying his hook and line. 
She was dully watching the Norseman, who, near at 
hand, was swinging a huge mallet and dealing with it 
terrific blows on an iron wedge that he was driving into 
a log. Given a suit of mail, a battle-axe, and the body 
of an enemy, in place of shirt and trousers, mallet and 
wedge, and the fair colossus was a Viking at war. 
The small red mongrel sat contemptuously apart. As 
the wedge sank to each smashing blow, sounds of 
riving and tearing came from the snapping fibres of 
the log. Ross stooped for another wedge. 

" Ha, littel mann," he said to the dog, " one, two 
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more wedge and — ^krack! — ^she's bust Heh?" He 
tapped another wedge into position in the line of 
cleavage, then leaned on his mallet and made a series 
of grimaces at the dog, whose self-possession rapidly 
gave way to irritated barkings. "Ach! do not pitc 
me; look, I continue — ^h'ss!" Ross resumed his la- 
bours. 

The face of Lucy Grahame had shown at first a 
languid interest, and at last a lively absorption in the 
interlude. When finally the giant turned the tables 
on, and then pretended terror of, the pigmy, she smiled 
in open amusement. Sammy had come to sit before 
her, profoundly jealous, and she stooped forward to 
reassure him. It gave Somers just the encouragement 
he needed. She went with him on his fishing with the 
saving interest in common things revived in her. 

From that hour they found a comradeship in trifles, 
even as they had already found it in sorrow. On her 
terrible past or blank future they touched as it were 
only by chance, and by tacit consent abandoned the 
discussion for the safer ground of simple and imme- 
diate things. She installed herself as cook and house- 
keeper to the primitive settlement. All that she had 
brought with her in the way of worldly goods, beside 
horse, saddle, and bridle, and the clothes she stood. in, 
had been held in one large cotton handkerchief. She 
passed hours sewing in the shade; and she filled 
Somers with a reverent astonishment at her con- 
trivances in the way of adornment and repairs, evolved 
from her almost invisible resources. Within a fort- 
night, the lifting from her of a burden of irremediable 
anxiety, the freedom and pure air, the welcome ab- 
sorption in small, congenial cares, told physically upon 
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her. An essentially healthy frame responded to these 
wholesome conditions with hints of a return of colour 
and brightness in her face and of roundness in her 
limbs and body. 

As the days went by the threatened disaster amongst 
the sheep became reality. Every fleece on the run was 
valueless. Dan took the misfortune stoically — almost, 
indeed, as a release, or so he made out ; he never could 
have been, he explained elaborately, quite reconciled to 
the ties and dignity of squatterhood. He was chiefly 
concerned for Somers, with whom this second cruel 
infliction meant, probably, ruin irreparable. They dis- 
cussed the situation in many sparely-worded counsels. 
Dan was for boot and saddle, blanket and billy and the 
open road. Somers knew that meant now, in all likeli- 
hood, for one of his temper, a fretting away of his life 
in servitude that he abhorred. Few men start in squat- 
ting enterprise, from the earth up, a third time. No ; 
he was for a last throw. The colony, rumour had it, 
was thriving; money was plentiful. Surely, on the 
strength of his record as a squatter, his steadiness and 
determination, he could, by stating his position fairly, 
raise enough to stock Mount Wonder with cattle. 
Then they could play the weary but inevitable game of 
waiting. When engaged with Dan upon these coun- 
sels of desperation, or when he went out disconsolate 
upon the nm, where all work had now been stopped 
as useless, Somers tasted of despair, and lived again 
through the bitterness of his eviction from Strath- 
field. 

The unsophisticated Dan gave way, of course; a 
trip to town and a final assault by Somers on the finan- 
cial stronghold was decreed. The fortnight had gone 
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then; Somers went doggedly about preparations for 
the journey, feeling lost and vacant — why, he dared 
not tell himself. In the morning, Lucy Grahame an- 
nounced her intention of doing a day's washing, and 
Somers fixed a clothes-line for her down by the river. 
The strange content that had overcome him until now 
in watching her reviving looks and her amazing adapta- 
bility, and in performing a hundred little offices like 
this one for her, had vanished. He came back from 
the river, having left her to her washing, in a savage 
and bitter mood. He would not ask within himself 
what ailed him ; when he came to his tent and began 
to rummage amongst his belongings for clothes for 
his journey he knew it. The clothes were folded in 
a manner not his own; when he shook them out he 
saw they were neatly darned and patched. Clearly, 
it was craven and ridiculous in a grown, tried man, 
but as he fingered the stitching and felt the buttons 
where no buttons had been before, he almost wept. 
Worse than that, he woke and saw himself in a fool's 
paradise of a fortnight's building, and saw it fall in 
ruins about his ears. Sadly, he folded up the things 
again, striving clumsily to set them back to the shape, 
crease for crease, that he had found them in. He sat 
on his bunk for a while ^nd stared at the ground, then 
set out resolutely for the river. Lucy, pinning gar- 
ments on the line, saw him while he was yet far off, 
and called to him peremptorily to come no nearer. 

He was glumly determined now that their relations 
towards one another should be given, once for all, a 
more distant and formal turn. " I want to speak to 
you a minute, please," he called back to her; "it's 
rather important." 
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She came walking carefully, for she had no stock- 
ings on, and was shuffling in a pair of sandals of her 
own making. " I told you," she began before she 
reached him, " to keep away for a while." 

" Yes, I forgot ; but why must I ?" 

" Oh ! a woman's laundry is her castle. Now, what 
do you want me for?" 

This was not a promising start. She had opened 
in the ultra- friendly, bullying way that she had adopted 
lately when the business in hand fell within her own 
sphere of purely feminine activities. 

" I noticed just now," he said heavily, " that you 
had very kindly fixed up all my clothes." 

" To be sure," she answered briskly ; " but your vote 
of thanks would have kept. This washing is urgent." 
She pointed to her naked feet. " Is that all ?" 

" No." He looked hard at her. " It reminded me ; 
I had forgotten to tell yoM. I fixed it last night. I'm 
— you will have to go away from here." 

She cried out, and shrank as though he had struck 
her. The blood rushed to her face. He saw what 
he had done in his uncouthness, and shame coiled 
through him. 

He knit his fingers behind him and looked down, 
grinding a foot in the earth. " I'm a clumsy brute !" 
he burst out; then checked his vehemence and went 
on quietly. ^" It's simply this : I must go to town — 
right to the capital — on business. You're stronger 

now. Better let me see you safe, if you can " He 

stopped. 

"Trust you?" She was positively smiling, but 
through a suspicion of tears. "And you are, exceed- 
ingly clumsy. No; for if so, what am I with my 
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tantrums ? This business in town" — she resumed her 
peremptoriness — " is that genuine ?" 

" Very genuine." 

" When do we start ?" 

" To-morrow ; that is, if you can be ready." 

" I can, if you don't come blundering down on my 
washing any more." And she shuffled briskly away. 

Next day they left Mount Wonder, by the Doon- 
gardah track. Somers, who rode Outlaw and led a 
pack-horse, lagged at the start for a last word with 
Dan, and the girl rode on. Somers still kept his horse 
standing when Dan left him, and looked at the sunny 
picture behind him. Ross was smoking by the door 
of the brown hut ; Sammy, chained to the bench, was 
howling mournfully, his grey nose straight in air; 
the red dog sat apart, cynically undemonstrative. Red 
earth, the golden grass, and its ragged crop of ruinous 
seed, blue shadows and thr brilliant arabesques of 
sunlight, the congregation of firm black tree-boles 
with their blue-green canopy of leaves — ^all were in- 
tensely bright and still. The naked shoulders of 
Mount Wonder towered over all against a speckless 
sky ; the eternal voice of the river filled the air ; Somers 
could see just a thread of it — sapphire-blue, and hur- 
rying. He turned and rode away. Lucy was far 
down the slope, and had turned to wait for him. She 
sat lightly and firmly in the saddle now. 

It was a strange journey, their four days' ride down 
to the tiny seaport — it was, in fact, an elaboration of 
their scene by the washing-place with the awkward 
incident left out. The tie of fellowship had been knit 
between them that is wrought between folk who have 
stood to one another in the extremest trials that hu- 
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manity can see or suffer — it was the comradeship that 
springs up amongst those who have faced war, calami- 
ties, and raw discomfort together. Now that those 
days were past, Mount Wonder lay behind them like 
a terror. It was warm and brilliant weather; the 
journey became a holiday, an idyll of the woods. They 
camped in lonely places ; he led her clear of the Doon- 
gardah homestead, so that she might not see it. When 
they came to camp, she rested while he unsaddled, 
pitched her tent, and made a fire. He took the horses 
out to grass, making purposely a long business of the 
hobbling; he would rub the horses down and stay 
with them while they began their feeding. When he 
came back, she would have the supper ready and be 
waiting for him at the fire. Never a shadow of re- 
straint fell between them — ^their eyes met in perfect 
frankness, they were as two friends sundered from the 
world. After supper he would lie at full stretch and 
smoke while she leaned herself against a tree. They 
talked little, and then chiefly of the daily business of 
their journey. Sometimes they spoke of the Fentons ; 
occasionally — and this always near bedtime — of the de- 
lights and troubles of their childhood. He slept always 
in the open, on some ridge, and so that he could see her 
tent without rising. Sleep had never refreshed him 
since childhood as it did now. Yet a score of times 
he would waken clearly, and look at the closed tent. 
Sometimes it would be crimson in the ember-glow, 
sometimes a blot of lesser darkness on the night, some- 
times ghostly white in the dawn. 

It was only when they came to the little seaport and 
when he saw newspapers and the common stir of living 
that he remembered the prime business of his going 
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southward; or only then, at least, there was a stab 
in the reflection that in all likelihood he was irrecover- 
ably ruined. And Barbara's share in that first calamity 
bid fair to be mere kindness by camparison with a 
woman's meddling in this one. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

A BROKEN INTERVIEW 

There was a welcome ready in the capital for 
Somers and his charge that turned their arrival into 
something that was, outwardly, very like a home- 
coming. Mrs. Fenton and her husband were on the 
wharf. The two women rushed into one another's 
arms ; the men took each other drily by the hand. And 
although the bountiful Mrs. Fenton did not share in 
the act her hugs and kissings with Somers, she did so 
by implication — her look did not vary when she turned 
it from one to the other of the wanderers; and the 
hand she gave Somers, when she could spare it, was 
manifestly one in spirit and intention with its fellow, 
that still held Lucy close against her. Somers looked 
and felt like a culprit. He wished now that he had 
told the g^rl what had brought him to town. He had 
hidden it for her comfort. He argued from his own 
agony of embarrassment that Lucy must now be sufifer- 
ing precisely similar tortures to his own. At any rate, 
he would put matters straight at once. On the way 
up to the Fentons*, he drew the old squatter apart from 
the women and told him of his plight. The kindly 
Fenton made the trouble his own on the spot. A fusil- 
lade of highly practical cross-questioning of Somers 
ended in the old hand's bringing himself up standing 
in the roadway. He whipped off his hat, scratched his 
g^ey head, and drily acknowledged the position as des- 
perate. It might be evacuated? Somers vowed he 
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would pitch himself from the peak of Mount Wonder 
rather than that; and Fenton, out of the memory of 
his own squatting days, knew the temper of the be- 
sieged too well to press capitulation. 

Money must be raised. At the mention of an ad- 
vance, Fenton shook his head savagely. Five, four, 
three years ago he could have put his hand upon suffi- 
cient — and would have reckoned it a good investment 
— to float a fellow -squatter of the right stuff towards 
security; but now? Fenton embraced in one compre- 
hensive malediction the sky above, and the earth be- 
neath, and the unholy power of greed (coupled with 
the name of Colyer) that had been let loose to flog the 
whole colony, and well-nigh every man in it, including 
Fenton himself, into a lust of barren speculation. A 
sufficiency, thank God, for the needs of his house and 
the education of his boys, he had held; and the rest? 
Fenton's hands made a general sweep of the compass, 
and fell loose at his sides — the rest was afloat in twenty 
bubble enterprises. All the securities of the colony — 
all but the few solid ones, and these might be num- 
bered off on one's toes and fingers, and were chiefly 
held tight in London — were falling, falling like mer- 
cury in a barometer that had stood at set fair too long 
and was now ebbing fatefully, as pointing to a typhoon 
on the march. 

But the best face must be put upon the matter ; the 
financiers must be approached. 

The mid-day meal that followed immediately at the 
Fentons' was an awkward time for everybody except 
for the presiding lady herself. To this good woman 
the occasion was a festival ; she looked, apparently — 
about her own table and beyond it — at a world grown 
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generous and hospitable, and rated everything she saw 
as clear justification of her gaiety and optimism. Lucy 
was timidly silent ; Fenton was gloomy and abstracted ; 
Somers looked sombrely at his plate. Towards them all 
Mrs. Fenton was the pink of discretion ; she jarred 
no sensibility by a word, but involuntarily she let her 
overbrimming satisfaction be known as clearly as if 
her thoughts had turned to audible, triumphal music, 

Somers, at the earliest possible moment, hurried off 
alone, on a plea of looking for suitable quarters in the 
town. He was to come up later to plan, with Fenton, 
to-morrow's appeal to the financiers. As he went down 
the hill, he saw now, for the first time, that the blue 
river below wound among a new, white city that had 
grown up in the five fat years since he had left it. As 
he went up the main street, he saw his reflection — spare, 
brown, solemn, and almost ragged — in the plate-glass 
windows of huge shops. He looked overhead at the 
narrow, many-floored blocks of offices that glared and 
swam against the blue sky, at the maze of wires, the 
tram-lines and their hooded cars, — all new since he had 
stood in the place — at the hurrying swarm of unfamiliar 
faces. Twice he walked the length of the street, dazed, 
unnoticed, seeing no one that he knew. As he went, 
his business in the town presented itself suddenly to 
him as a thing to be set about and done with imme- 
diately. Delay or preparation seemed futile, and a mere 
cowardly prolongation of the agonies of anticipation. 
He would go and end it. He was past playing any 
part but that of a self-reliant workman. How play it 
better than now, with the marks and stains of his work 
fresh upon him as testimony that the tale of his mis- 
fortune was true and his plea a sound one? What 
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could Fenton do, or any one else, but weaken his case 
in trying to teach him the assumption of any air or 
manner of negotiation that was not native to him? 
The least attempt on his part to ape the tactics of the 
business man would smell of fraud. He would go at 
once, and let candour plead for him. 

Hot and heady with his resolution, he sought his 
own bank first, where there still lay the small remnant 
of his unexpended savings, and bluntly told his posi- 
tion. The manager, grey, bloodless, and precise, fixed 
poor Somers with a busy eye that froze him where he 
sat. 

" We no longer mention the word ' overdraft,' Mr. 
Somers, except in connection with such securities as, 
after narrow inspection, we can endorse as ' Fixed and 
Ample.' Now, a station on the edge of settlement, 
without one single negotiable asset inside its boundaries 
does not strike me as either ample or fixed in the way 
of security." He held up a hand. Somers' hot words 
perished on his tongue. The cold man touched his 
bell with a long forefinger. " We have closed do^^Ti 
upon speculative business long since, Mr. Somers. If 
you can induce any financial institution which still" — 
the grey man coughed drily — " sees fit to do business 
on progressive lines to g^ve you the support you need, 
I shall be happy to" — Somers, on his way to the door, 
turned back — " to see your account transferred to the 
said institution. Good-morning." 

Somers went out into the sunny street and stood 
upon the curb, facing the bustling roadway, feeling 
dead at heart, but giving eager attention to a hundred 
passing trifles. A flaming brass plate on a many- 
storeyed white building opposite caught his eye. The 
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manager's words lay like a leaden weight within his 
head. The name on the plate was one that he had been 
vaguely familiar with for several years now as a loan, 
mortgage, and station-agency business of remarkable 
daring and liberality in the conduct of its aflfairs. He 
might as well begin his circuit there as elsewhere, and, 
choking down his despondency, he crossed the street 
and entered the palatial office. He asked of a sprightly 
junior clerk, across a shining counter, if the manager 
would see him. The junior disappeared, and Somers 
heard his message repeated, and then amplified by a 
jocular reference to Rip van Winkle. An elderly, rosy 
gentleman came and listened to Somers with an air 
of close attention, at once affable and profound ; and 
in a pleased, benevolent manner he summoned a page- 
boy, whose tight uniform and silver buttons rather ad- 
vertised than hid the truth that he was an imp of the 
first magnitude. The boy led past swing-doors, down 
a long passage — the bright carpet of which danced 
visibly before Somers' eyes — ^and into a silent room 
at the end. He handed a slip that the rosy gentleman 
had scribbled to some one who was hidden behind an 
enormous laden desk, and went out, banging the door 
behind him. Somers stood, fingering his hat, and heard 
the man at the desk start in his seat as the door 
slammed. There was a long pause of total silence, 
then the man at the desk, after first reading from the 
slip, as it seemed, raised his head, and, without look- 
ing at Somers, he fixed his eyes on the furthest corner 
of the ceiling, and began to speak with a ready, prac- 
tised glibness. Somers had been left standing near the 
door. The key was on the inside. As the man's head 
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was raised into Somers' view he stepped backward and 
turned the key : the bolt slid home without a sound. 

" I see, Mr. Sampson," the voice began, " from a 
note of your business sent me by my chief clerk, that 
you are anxious for an advance on station property. 
Your name is not familiar to me. I think it will save 
time and discussion, if I tell you at once that my com- 
pany is not disposed to enter into relations with new 
clients. Money is uncommonly tight, and getting 
tighter; and unless you are clear that you have some- 
thing very solid and sound to offer in the way of 
security — first-class country, well-improved, well- 
watered, stock of the best quality — I think we need 
scarcely open negotiations." The speaker lowered his 
eyes suddenly and for the first time to Somers' face. 
"What! Jerry?" 

Somers tossed his hat upon the floor and came over. 
He leaned his folded arms on the top of the desk and 
looked down. Colyer looked up at him. They gazed 
at one another, without a glint of animation showing 
in either face, for many seconds. 

Somers broke the silence by laughing. At the tail 
of the laughter he drew in his breath sharply. " I 
didn't know I'd come to ask charity of you," he said. 
Without taking his eyes from the other he lifted a 
pencil that lay before him on the desk, and twisted it 
restlessly among his fingers. Something in the random 
act and in the attitude of the man before him — Colyer 
had subsided loosely into his arm-chair — appeared to 
stir a memory in Somers. " By God !" he exclaimed, 
and suddenly pointed the pencil, caught amongst the 
tips of all his fingers, at Colyer's chest. " Do you re- 
member — ^Judas ?" 
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Colyer's hands wandered amongst the papers in front 
of him. " I remember. Put it away, Jerry," he said 
huskily. " Come and sit down. If I can, I'll help you. 
It was all written." 

Somers laughed as before. " Oh, it was written — 
yes, listen while I read it to you. Look up;" and, as 
Colyer still fumbled at hi? papers, " Look up!" Somers 
said again, so strangely that the other raised his eyes 
and stood up, facing his old rmte. 

The great man was dressed in the pink of fashion ; 
he had a scarlet flower in his coal, and displayed mas- 
sive jewellery, but the frame inside these trappings of 
prosperity was very sick. The body was huge, but 
bowed and slack, and it leaned heavily forward on the 
outspread hands ; the shaven face was grey, the eyes 
rheumy and dull, the nose bulbous and red, and the 
skin hung in baggy folds about the cheeks and jaws. 
There was no malignancy in the eyes, only a great 
heaviness. Somers in his white-hot rage was face to 
face with a man much weaker than himself. His wratb 
cooled and sank ; it seemed like being angry with a 
man fresh from a flogging, or with the dead. He laid 
down the pencil with careful precision, just as Cclyer 
had done when he had used his to drive home the lessen 
of Somers" weakness long ago, and went, for diversion 
from the wild confusion that had fallen upon him, ttt 
lift his rusty hat from the comer where he had thrown 
it. He picked it up, and fell to striking it, in the bush- 
man's way, against his knee, as if to beat the dust from 
it. Colyer silently followed these movements with his 
heavy eyes. 

Some one without turned the handle, and, finding 

the door fast, shook it violently ; then fell to knocking 
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and beating at the panel, first with the knuckles, then' 
with a clenched hand. Colyer's face showed a pitiable 
fear. With leaden movements, and supporting himself 
at first, as he went, by the desk and the wall, he moved 
to the door. He put his hand to the key, but before 
he turned it he bent upon Somers the first keen look 
he had given him. The knocking had ceased. An im- 
patient voice came from the outside now. 

Somers accepted the challenge of the look. "Yes, 
I locked it. If you hadn't been sick, I don't know. 
Open it, Len. We're quits, I think, you and I." 

Barbara rustled in, wrathful, red, resentful. Somers 
watched the florid, angry lady with an almost passive 
observation. His racked senses seemed in this last hour 
to have outlived astonishment. Colyer went wearily 
on his leaden feet to bring his hat and to close the con- 
gested escritoire ; his wife meanwhile following him 
with a raking fire of questions, which she gave him 
no opportunity to answer. She had given only one 
unheeding glance to the shabby stranger. At the door, 
as they were about to leave the room, Colyer hesitated, 
and Barbara, fiercely impatient by now, followed his 
inscrutable look at Somers, whom she recognised. Be- 
neath his eyes her strong complacency withered up. 
She clung to her husband and hustled him away, cast- 
ing one terrified look behind her. As the two broad, 
well-dressed backs disappeared in the passage Somers 
put on his ragged hat. sunk his hands in his coat- 
pockets — one of which was bottomless — and surveyed 
his dingy self, his immaculate surroundings, and the 
empty doorway. He the Nemesis and the Accuser! 
Death as the fiddler in the ball-room and the white- 
faced rout of all the guests occurred to him appro- 
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priately, with himself as the musician. He strolled 
along the carpeted passage and through the entrance 
of the great house of business. Colyer was climbing 
into a smartly appointed wagonette; Barbara and a 
mischievous -looking subaltern in brilliant uniform were 
already seated. As they drove away, the great man 
and his wife turned to watch Somers, as if fascinated 
by the sight of him. 

He went, calmly now, and stating his business laconi- 
cally, round the remaining banks and houses of finance. 
He knew his fate, but meant to hear it told to the bitter 
last. Everywhere the word " credit" earned him a 
prompt dismissal. Sometimes it was sour or hard ; 
once it was kindly given ; always it was unmistakeable. 
Just upon the close of business hours he went — in a 
morbid conscientiousness that no humiliation might be 
spared him — to call on the mighty Tompkyns. There 
he was arrogantly refused admittance. There was a 
strange ferment in the bank, too, but he was past heed- 
ing it. When he came out the sun was low. He strolled 
away, hands in pockets. People were hurrying home 
from shop and office. The street was ringing to the 
shrieks of newsboys. Somers heard not a syllable. 
The tumult of men only served to intensify the sense 
in him of utter flatness and of a strictured animation. 
He had eaten and drunk nothing since mid-day, but 
he felt neither hunger nor thirst ; only, the bushman's 
instinct had raised an elemental craving in him for soli- 
tude, and, like a sick beast, he made for some lonely 
hiding. When he had come to the head of the main 
street, the river lay before him, and the bridge, leading 
to a suburb beyond. On his right the roadway was 
flanked on its inner side with houses, but its footway 
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next the river was bordered by a one-rail fence; be- 
yond the fence, a high bank, shrouded in grey under- 
growth, ran steeply to the water's edge. Somers went 
to perch upon the rail. He lighted his pipe and, wait- 
ing till no passers-by were near, he stole down the 
slope, amongst the forest of undergrowth, and lay 
down on a carpet of leaves. About him it was as soli- 
tary as on the flank of Mount Wonder ; but close above 
him feet and voices sounded in the roadway ; and be- 
yond, the traffic of the city rose in a large, continuous 
humming. 

He was broken, utterly; but as yet too fresh from 
the last fight to feel his hurts. He lay now in the sweet 
air, and waited for reflection to bring him its bitter 
pang. Yet he had no sooner stretched himself and 
smoked his pipe to the heel than he fell into a deep 
sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

RUMOUR^ AND THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

The sound of voices roused him. It must be late. 
The night was intensely still but for a faint duologue 
that grew nearer out of the distance. The motive of 
the words, even before they grew articulate to Somers' 
ears, lay evidently in furious excitement on the part of 
one speaker^ and in amazement on the part of the other, 
who was replying — ^by the sound of it — in a barking 
chorus of oaths and interjections. Somers sat up to 
listen. The first word he distinguished was " Gold," 
the second " Rush." 

Then the words came to him, high-pitched and 
clear : " I seen it — ^a good quart-pot full of shotty gold ; 
none of yer coppery amalgam muck, nor none of yer 
white silvery muck neither, the sort that runs as low's 
thirty bob a ounce. No, every spot of her as yellow as 
the sunrise. Four pounds and a half a crown — that's 
what she'll fetch. Ah! No, and none of yer paint- 
gold, nor dust, that'll sneak through shammy leather; 
but solid, blessed gravel — one to five-weight bits, the 
run of 'em. By h — 1! hardly a one of 'em but you 
could put her for a sinker on yer fishin'-line. I'm off." 

" Where's the lay ?" The men's voices were passing 
now within ten yards of Somers. 

" Up to Glory in the North. In the Eckhardt — 
slate country. How you get there, sea or land, I 
dunno, but I'll find out or bust, to-morrow. The news- 
papers 11 be full of her in the morning." 
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" Maybe she's patchy." 

" Ah ! maybe. But I seen the Ovens and the Speci- 
men, I did — seen the gold raked out 'er crannies in the 
rocks by the bucketful, and come late. ' Maybe she's 
patchy,' they said. Fm on time, this trip, / am. That 
shotty stuflf I seen to-day's first cousin to the best gold 
Victoria ever showed. It's Bluey and the track to- 
morrow, or I'm not called ' Matches' for short, be- 
cause I " The words, and finally the sound, died 

away. 

Somers sat for a long time, hugging his knees. His 
wounds were aching now. Gold ! The word sang of 
life, free-flung, careless, going like a cavalry-charge — 
truly with no thought for the morrow, so one had a 
mate and a meal to-day. Doubtless it was a lying 
rumour. There was no comfort in that; the word 
sang of the joy of reckless living, and here was he, 
aged and silent amongst the ruins of his years. They 
filed before him now, a sorry pageant, as he stared 
blankly into the darkness. Gold ! Should he take his 
chance with the rest? Pah! Years had taught him 
the arithmetic of chance. Songs of the road were 
mute in him now — the track beyond the bend was as 
dusty and grey as underfoot. North — in the Eck- 
hardt country ? He stood up ; his head swam and his 
heart leapt against his ribs: but even as he laughed 
miserably at the dazzling hope that had flashed upon 
him, he also scrambled up the slope and came out upon 
the deserted roadway, and started towards the main 
street. It was as empty and forsaken-looking as a 
valley in the moon. Down a side-street to the right, 
a tall, wide house glowed brilliantly in all its upper 
windows. Somers, as he read the name of a news- 
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paper by the open door of the hghted house, laughed 
again, like one humouring a silly mood as he might 
indulge a child, and started up the staircase. The 
landing on the second floor was nearly dark. In a 
small room on the left a coatless young man in a chair 
sprawled asleep across a table, a flaring gas-jet was 
close above his head, and he was half-hidden among 
a chaos of rumpled newspaper sheets. Somers made 
to sneak away, but the man raised a sleepy head. 

" Hallo !" he said, feeling for pen and jiaper amongst 
the Utter; "come to give me a par?" 

" I'd like to see the Editor," Somers was already 
ashamed of his mission. 

The young man appeared slightly nettled. " He's 
making hay of the British Constitution in his leader, 
I expect. Daren't disturb him with anything short of 
a State secret. Have you something in that line?" 
The pressman yawned cavernously. 

" No, no ; only a friendly call. Sorry I disturbed 
you. Good-night." Somers backed away, but turned 
to say, " You might tell the chief — I suppose it's still 
Mr, Robson?" 

" Yes. still old Robson." 

" You might say ' Scrub Lawyer' called, by the way 
— from the North. Good-night." 

As he turned the comer into the main street, flying 
and rather uneven footsteps came after him ; a dis- 
hevelled, grizzled man, in shirt and trousers, with 
loose braces flying free about his hips, shot past and 
turned to peer close into Somers' face. 

" You the man used to send me bush sketches under 
the name of ' Scrub I-awyer'?" 

" Yes," 
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The Editor linked himself firmly to Somers, and 
marched him back towards the office. " And that 
blazing young idiot ! If I hadn't chanced to come out ! 
Why you knocked ofif sending me sketches this years?" 

" Oh, rough times, old age. Music gone mute. You 
never said you liked them." 

" You Ve a ! 'Scuse me. Never got the letter 

I wrote you to — Strath-something?" 

" Strathfield? No. I left there long ago." 

They had come up as they spoke into the wild dis- 
order of the editorial private room, and the Editor 
had tossed a heap of sundries on the floor to make 
room for Somers in the only chair except his own. 
He sat himself on the corner of his table and looked 
down at the ragged squatter. 

" Let's see," he said, " what's your other name?" 

" Somers— Gerald Somers." 

" Well, Gerald Somers, it 'curs to me you're a white 
man. Moreover, I estimate you're dead broke." 
1 am. 

" Run over by the Colyer-Tompkyns juggernaut, I 
wager — a dried pea to all my arrears of salary on it." 
I was. Who told you ?" 

Told?" The Editor was producing, one by one, 
glasses, a black bottle, and a seltzogene. " The man 
that sent me the screeds you sent, with their — damn 
it ! you've an aeolian harp in you ! — ^he was to go down 
in this God-forsaken land ; it was written on the wall. 
Broke, eh? Here, drink; it strikes me you need it. 
Drink * Desolation to the desolators.' " 

Somers drank, and his famished frame tingled 
straightway to the finger-tips. " What do you mean ?" 
he asked ; " I thought you were the Ministerial organ ?" 
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" So I am — ^till all the copy's in. When the ma- 
chines begin to growl — hark at them trying their paces 
now" — 3i distant, heavy rumbling sounded intermit- 
tently from the basement — " I am plain Radical Rob- 
son, and if I can find a white man to drink with then, 
I'm the friend of every lost cause and unfortunate, 
and the foe of every form, fashion, creed, cant, rite, 
and ritual that ever was schemed to hide corruption 
and greed. Drink. This is the Freedom of the Press. 
Tm just about ripe for a square talk." 

The Editor was as good as his word. For a while 
he discoursed, in his vagrant and highly irreverent and 
superlative fashion, on the current affairs of the 
colony, which he represented as on the very brink of 
financial chaos. Tompkyns, he held, was tottering to 
a disastrous fall, and God knew what he would not 
bring to ruin with him. Colyer had met his Moscow 
ill that piece of Imperial bluff, which had failed, and 
in that official inquiry into his share, as private citizen, 
in the contracts for iron bridging-suff, and other mat- 
ters which, as Minister, he had had a powerful hand 
in ordering from home. The inquiry had left him in 
that most damning of all positions, without a stain on 
his character. He was the weary Titan, if you like — 
sick, overfed, and solitary. To him, political support 
in this country was dear-bought. Much that had been 
obscure to Somers during the day was now made abun- 
dantly clear. The Editor's style was free and incisive. 
The dilapidated Somers inspired him, and he was in- 
toxicated to the point of brilliancy. Suddenly he 
dropped his own discourse, and bid Somers give an 
account of himself. This the broken squatter did, 
vaguely astonished the while at his ease of mind and 
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fluency. The relief, the liquor, and something con- 
genial in the Editor's vagrancy, had set him up mys- 
teriously as a serene spectator of his own troubles. 
It was not till he had sketched his whole career, down 
to his solitary watch by the river, that the prime cause 
of his present visit occurred to him — his vague im- 
pulse to come and ask about the gold-rush. Then the 
Editor came to his feet with a whoop. He dragged a 
map of the colony from the wall. 

" Where's that Mount Wonder of yours ?" and when 
he had been shown the spot he smote furiously on the 
map with his open hand. 

Then he ran from the room, and Somers heard him 
next door, shaking up the sleepy sub, and shouting, 
" Run down like h — 1, Baxter ! tell 'em to stop press, 
and rip out a couple of dummy columns. Rush and 
get some more comps. Here's a man knows all about 
what we've been raking the town to find — ^the right 
road to this new gold-rush." 

He came back, hitching up his trousers, and sat 
himself down in the editorial arm chair, a changed 
man. He swept clear an oasis in the disorder of his 
table, set ink and paper before him, and took pen in 
hand. 

" A hatful of splendid coarse, alluvial gold came out 
of the North this afternoon, like a meteor from heaven 
— or the other place," he explained, amid his prepara- 
tions, "by escort. The town went mad straightway, 
of course; for a big gold-rush to a colony like ours, 
on the brink of almighty smash, is like bread and beef 
to a starved and beleaguered city. Ha! Good open- 
ing." The Editor, as he spoke, had dashed down with 
his chirping quill pen half a dozen exclamatory head- 
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lines, had plentifully underscored each one, and was 
now writing furiously beneath them. " Not a digger 
in the town could give us a clue to the whereabouts 
of the find. Men that brought it stood nobly to the 
wooden-headed tradition of ' official reticence' — fancy 
name for sublime stupidity. ' Slaty terraces — upper 
reaches of the Welman River, Eckhardt country.' Not 
another syllable could we blast out of 'em as to where 
the gold came from, and we had to blow some bubbles 
of fancy out of that. They might as well have told 
us it was fetched from the highest peak of Aconcagua, 
for all we could beat up in the way of telling diggers 
how to get there. Then you came. There's a provi- 
dence in despair for you. Now, off we go." 

"Where?" Somers' head was singing wildly; yet 
his famished reason and his overtried and stimulated 
wits refused to show him any solid basis for his exal- 
tation, or the Editor's mysterious joy. 

The Editor swept the wing of his pen across the 
area of the golden find upon the map, then south- 
eastward to the sea, and southemward, overland, to 
the capital and the settled districts. " You're the 
furthest-out squatter, and command the new gold-field 
— don't you see, you starveling? upper reaches of the 
Welman must be fifty to seventy miles north-west of 
you. Roads to the field, overland from the south, 
north and by westward from your forsaken port, meet 
on and pass through Mount Wonder." The Editor 
jerked out these amazing sentences as though reading 
from the manuscript that he was compiling all the 
while with incredible speed. " I'm going, please God, 
to pour twenty thousand men through your blighted 
sheep-run, for the spirit of the everlasting silence to 
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look down upon from the crest of Mount Wonder. 
It's well named, my poetic * Scrub Lawyer.' By 
heavens ! it's a strange land. It's your turn for a spell 
of fame and fatness — ^honestly won, though. Lord! 
won't the apoplectic, discredited Colyer and his gang 
— my masters — squirm like Dives in hell when they 
see to-morrow's papers! Joy! So: there's coloured 
fire for a beginning ; now to particulars of the road." 

Somers pleaded faintly for some clue to this wild 
optimism. The rush might be a duffer, he urged. 
The light, the hot room, and the scribbling, sweating, 
vociferating Editor, had all become phantasmal to 
him. 

" You've staked a last throw, Somers, and the ball 
has clicked into the winning number. Duffer or no, 
they'll flock to it. And then, what becomes of your 
stock? — unsaleable when you left, and you the only 
man within two hundred miles or so that can find beef 
and mutton for ten — ^twenty thousand hungry men, all 
with hard cash in pocket. Eh, my stony-broker? 
You'll see it clearer in the morning — ^by daylight, 
rather, for it's morning long ago. Meantime, answer 
me truly as you hope for salvation in this world." 

And Somers, like a man who dreams of plenty and 
is yet aware that he must waken to a hungry belly, 
sipped, occasionally, strong drink and smoked power- 
ful tobacco continually while, with the map on his 
knees, he gave the Editor a hundred particulars con- 
cerning divers routes that focussed at or towards 
Mount Wonder, and would lead intending diggers 
thence in a single north-westerly line to the new gold- 
fields. 

That was easy enough. He knew the colony like the 
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palm of his hand. While he discoursed of roads and 
camps his head was clear ; and what Somers told the 
Editor, who knew the country only in a geographical 
and theoretic way, dashed down in ringing sentences. 
The quill chattered incessantly; a sleepy boy, with 
grimy shirt-sleeves rolled almost to his shoulder and 
a soiled apron that ran from chin to ankles, came and 
went, bearing off the scribbled sheets, still wet; the 
drowsy sub came for instructions, and the Editor 
barked them at him without lifting his head. 

When Somers was told that his part was done, he 
lay back in the cane chair and looked on in a deep 
and placid ecstasy from some dim borderland of sleep 
and waking while the Editor, far, far away, carried 
on strange antics with pennon-like strips of paper. 
" Galleys !'' the Editor shouted, turning to Somers and 
waving one of the pennons ; " and if you don't find 

yourself famous in the morning, I'm a " His 

voice sounded infinitely remote. He seemed to be call- 
ing from the bottom of a well, as deep as the earth 
and lighted only at the bottom. The words conveyed 
no meaning to Somers, who had not tasted food for 
thirteen hours. 

When he was shaken by the Editor from a dream- 
less sleep, the gaslight was out and the grey dawn was 
in the room. The Editor, still blithe and gay, and 
clothed now like ordinary men, hustled Somers down 
the stairs and into the twilit street. The basement of 
the newspaper building was lighted now, and the 
machines were thundering and crashing in there and 
men were shouting, as if pandemonium had been let 
loose. 

When the Editor, by means of questions, shouted 
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in Somers' ear, learned the cause of his vacancy and 
exhaustion, he took him to his own rooms in a neigh- 
bouring street, fed him, and ordered him to sleep, 
promising to wake him in an hour. A little after sun- 
rise, he was roused, made to strip, and was thrust un- 
der a cold shower, the string of which was pulled by 
the indefatigable Editor. Then he was turned out into 
the deserted street and ordered to bring tangible proof 
to his friends that his woes had not driven him to the 
last refuge. The morning's newspaper would do the 
rest. As for the Editor himself, he would now go 
and sleep till noon; later they would meet, 

Somers had eaten, slept, and been roused and put 
beneath the reviving shower, obediently. With the 
final exhortation of the Editor visions of the night, for 
the first time since leaving the office, began to rise 
before him. He turned to ask for explanations. 

" Go to !" The Editor's front door was 

slammed in Somers' face, and he was left standing in 
the early sunshine. 
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The slanuning of the door behind him figured itself 
vaguely to Somers' mind as the last thunder-clap of a 
receding tempest that had roared about him all night 
and had now passed. Whether the strange tumult had 
left sheer ruin in its track, or had been to him and his 
dying fortunes as rain upon drought-riven land or as 
a merciful sweat upon the burning skin of a fever- 
patient, he was beyond the power of guessing. His 
sound, tried and toughened body had responded to the 
food, the hour's rest and the quickening shower-bath, 
with a sense of pure animal comfort long unfelt, the 
level sunlight and the early grotesqueness of the 
shadows, the empty street with its blinded or shuttered 
windows aping the drowsy population within, pleased 
him to the heart ; he was content that his mind should 
remain blank as to heavier cares until the world should 
waken to remind him of them. For the moment, it 
was enough to drink deep of this unstained morning 
air. 

Though not far from the main thoroughfare and its 
towering edifices, he had found himself thrust into a 
street of weather-board cottages, many of them set in 
their own little gardens; only at its upper end, that 
lay nearest to the main artery of the city, the growing 
business of the place was swallowing up the old, squat, 
homely buildings and planting in their stead high mas- 
sive warehouses and blocks of offices. He ran his eye 
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once over the little house whence he had been ejected, 
and where the Editor lived in bachelor and congenial 
plainness and untidiness, — it lay like the rest now, a 
symbol of morning sleep ; he turned away and followed 
the street downward and towards the river. 

The terraced hill with its gardens and white roofs 
rising beyond the blue water reminded him of his mys- 
terious truantry of yesterday — ^though he was still like 
a vagrant schoolboy, and did not feel the weight of his 
misdemeanour nor realize the hurt that it must have 
caused to others. The grey-bearded, bronze-faced 
ferrjrman was at his post, and already from afar off 
he shouted a question to Somers as to whether he knew 
anything of the route towards the prospects of the new 
gold-rush. Somers believed there was to be news of it 
in the morning's paper, but quibbled carefully when 
pressed for precise information. The question figured 
as the first of the day's flock of returning cares; 
whether, when they came in numbers, they were to be 
of foul or fair report, he could for the life of him make 
no clear surmise. The greybeard used his oars per- 
functorily, so that the passage of the river was marked 
by an extraordinary slowness; in transit, he sketched 
his autobiography, the rise and decline of a dozen gold- 
fields whereon he had followed fortune, without over- 
taking her. If the reports of this one proved attractive, 
he would take the miner's pick in hand again. He was 
the father of five sons — all out in the world — his wife 
was elderly, but hale; they had put away a bit of 
money; if that gave out while he was still absent at 
the diggings, she could take in washing. 

This final information was shouted after Somers as 
he was ascending the crooked road that led up to the 
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Fentons'. It perplexed him curiously. What he had 
told last night, dreaming and famished, in the news- 
paper office, was true enough, but what the Editor had 
written — what was on the printed pennons he had 
waved about his head — Somers' dim and weakened 
memory refused to prompt him with any clear impres- 
sion. Whatever it was, here, as the old ferryman as 
sample stood to show, was a nation hungry for the 
announcement. And, having read it in the morning's 
paper, they would certainly turn to point at him, 
Somers; but whether, if and when they swarmed to 
the new gold-field, they would bless him or demand his 
lynching as a foul betrayer, he could not in the least 
foretell. 

He was in the thick of this confusion when he looked 
up — he had come in his preoccupation till he was within 
fifty yards of Fenton's home. The place shone beauti- 
fully fresh in the morning sunshine, with its white walls 
and roof and its embracing and surrounding greenery. 
The low eastern sun was at Somers' back. The image 
of all this clean, secluded comfort, and of himself, 
ragged and homeless in the road, outside the trim white 
palings, struck him into a quick decision amongst his 
divided thoughts. Misfortune had dogged him too 
long; here was a living parable that the sour-faced 
goddess would be with him yet. He had half a mind 
to sneak away, and write a craven apology for his 
breach of hospitality. It would fix the right position 
of things. 

Some one ran out upon the verandah — in such a way 

as to suggest an act already many times repeated — and 

shaded her eyes with a hand. It was Lucy Grahame ; 

she saw him, and beckoned eagerly. He waved his 
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hat, but stood where he was, only moving towards her 
— ^and even then at a crawl — when, after beckoning 
more and more peremptorily, she had finally run to 
the gate and towards him on the roadway. 

Her pace slackened as she approached him, and he 
stopped altogether, till at last they stood facing one 
another across several paces of gravelly road. That 
space stood with Somers for a bottomless, unbridge- 
able gulf. She was re-dressed, re-trimmed, civilised 
— fashionable almost, he told himself in his loutish 
bitterness — from hair to shoes. Hitherto, he had always 
seen her isolated or helpless, and always driven upon 
makeshifts : then they had met, he saw it now, in the 
fellowship that calamity may foster between a peasant 
and a countess. Now she was restored to her order, 
amongst friends; he was the sentimental yokel. He 
believed himself to be cursing in his soul the hour that 
he had seen her, the trials they had withstood together, 
even the tender something in him that, he presumed 
to think, had been a help to her; he thought himself 
cursing it all, because for him — ^ solitary — how could 
there be, ever, any woman in the world but this, while 
she — she was poles apart from him now. He had re- 
stored her to her friends, and might go. All the time, 
he was remarking, too — yet somehow with no aggrava- 
tion of his bitterness in the observation — ^how slim and 
finely pretty she was. Sorrow, and her courage through 
it, had become her like a crown ; in her new frock and 
shoes and newly plaited hair she came as a revelation 
to him; till yesterday she had been the pale horse- 
woman — now? She was as fresh as the morning, 
though sleeplessness, he could see, had cast faint 
shadows beneath her eyes. 
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They stood a full minute looking at one another — 
at the first instant with the old, mute fellowship quite 
unflawed ; then, when the reflection of his doubts and 
diffidence appeared in his face, with the old, occasional 
embarrassment. It was she, this time, who made for 
the old refuge in coming down to present, necessary 
things. She began to catechise him smartly about his 
unmannerly disappearance. But he would not respond 
with any frankness; really, he longed to see Fenton 
and the newspaper before he should dare to speak to 
her or any one of last night's business. It seemed far 
at the moment, and of the stuff of nightmares; the 
message of ruin that had been given him in the after- 
noon was definite. His surliness appeared almost to 
nettle her at last. 

" A pretty time you've given us," she said. " Mr. 
Fenton hunted the town for you late last night. He 
told stories about finding you with friends you had 
picked up, and that you were in high feather, talking 
station business, and wouldn't leave them for us. Mrs. 
Fenton soon showed up that fib, and then she cried, 

and had visions of And you gave me a night of 

it, I assure you." 

" How ?" He looked at her suddenly. 

" With Mrs. Fenton, of course, comforting her," she 
said hotly, and reddened a little. " Will you tell me 
nothing, Ge — Mr. Somers, about it all?" she added 
quietly. " Look how I flung my heap of troubles on 

your back; how you Come! Was I hysterical, 

or particularly a fool?" 

"You?" 

"Very well; was it bad yesterday?" 

"What?" 
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" Do you suppose I don't know what took you to 
town, and kept you there? As if Mr, Fenton could 
keep it from Jenny, or she from me. Was it bad ?" 

" Yes, very bad, yesterday." 

" Then," — she appeared to consult the blue sky for 
an instant, — " you're what they call broke ?" 

" It seemed uncommonly like it, yesterday." 

She perused the heavens for another second. They 
were still apart; she came over quickly and took his 
arm in both hands, bringing herself close to him. " No 
more misunderstandings, if you please, like the one on 
my washing day at Mount Wonder." She marched 
him towards the gate. " Distinctly you want tea. This 
lazy family won't be up for an hour, nearly ; it's only 
seven now. The privileged domestic's away on family 
business : there will be a ' help' in at eight. You light 
the fire, I'll forage for utensils and the tea-caddy. S'sh, 
' The bellman said silence, — not even a shriek,' " she 
whispered, as they went up the steps together. 

" ' And angrily tingled his bell,' " Somers finished 
the quotation as they tip-toed like conspirators to the 
kitchen. 

They made the tea and cut bread and butter, as if it 
was the single care in the world for either of them, 
and that a most absorbing and congenial one. It 
seemed that they had come together again, through 
perplexing incommunicable silence and understanding 
upon their mutual misfortunes, out on the beaten road 
of trivial things. While Lucy went with a loaded tray 
to the bedroom door and left it on the mat, after thump- 
ing the door and crying, " Tea !" in a manner and voice 
that could not possibly be mistaken for hers, Somers 
carried their own tea up to the paddock. There, as they 
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sat upon the grass, he told her in plain terms his ex- 
periences of yesterday. There was not the shadow of 
restraint upon either of them now. The recital, some- 
how, caused him not to twinge. They were a pair of 
moneyless and landless waifs, houseless tramps on the 
high road of the world, exchanging notes of travel be- 
neath a hedge by the wayside. She shared his load, 
just as he had lightened hers on their first and second 
meeting. The spirit that presided at their evenings by 
the camp-fire on the journey from Mount Wonder to 
the sea was with them again. 

He would have skimmed lightly over the account of 
the scene with Colyer; but, without looking at him, 
she pressed him for particulars with an eager persist- 
ency, vowing that it was too exciting to be scamped. 
Thus urged, he forgot to wonder at her curiosity; the 
strange meeting burned clearly in his own recollection. 
He told of it all — even confessed to his own blood- 
thirstiness as he had locked the door ; and he spared 
nothing of his own horror of humiliation at the piti- 
fulness of it all when he saw the man helpless, sick, 
and disposed to friendliness. He was hurried along by 
the heat of his memory and her lively attention, towards 
the climax of the scene in its interruption. He broke 
off suddenly, with a savage comment on his own bru- 
tality. 

" Nonsense !" She rounded indignantly upon him, 
" But the scene, the scene, how did it end?" 

" Oh, well," he said lightly, his fervour gone ; " we 
were interrupted, and a good job too. Somebody came 
to the door — ' Curtain.' I was thoroughly ashamed of 
myself." 

" I don't believe it How could you do more, or say 
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less, considering? Who came? how did it end? It's 
mean ; you give me a thrilling story with the last page 
torn out." 

"You're wrong, it was a tract; and, the moral 
is " 

"How did it end? Who came?" 

" It ended in smoke ; and that reminds me" — Somers 
strove after ease of manner in producing slowly his 
pipe and tobacco^" I'll never get my adventures done 
at this rate. A lady had called in the nick of time. I 
believe it was his wife ; poor old Colyer let her in, and 
away they went together. That's all." He blew 
thoughtfully down his pipe. 

" Really" — she had begun to gather up the tea-things 
hurriedly, and was also elaborately careless — " no, you 
are right, it's a common-place ending." 

She prolonged the business of setting the tea-things 
together on the tray; he began to fill his pipe. An 
uncomfortable pause fell upon them both. With the 
loaded pipe in his mouth, he was feeling for matches, 
when she looked up and said reproachfully : 

"Surely you're not going to smoke now, naif an 
hour before breakfast?" 

" It's an abominable trick," he agreed heartily, and 
put away the pipe. Then he knit his fingers about his 
shins, and she sat curled beside him, while he went on 
with his tale. She plucked at the grass and nibbled a 
stalk occasionally, and did not interrupt him further, 
while he brought himself through the remainder of 
yesterday's humiliations, and finally to the heart of 
desolation as he sat by the river. He told it all casu- 
ally now, and his vigil by the river he trejited rather in 
the light of a joke at last. 
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" There was nothing, really, to wony about," he said 
cheerfully. He was looking straight before him, and 
swinging himself backwards and forwards as he sat. 
" But I always did funk at the pinch— always," he re- 
peated vaguely, and swung himself for a minute with- 
out speaking. " However," he continued briskly, and 
he took his hands from about his ankles and spread 
them at each side of him for support. His left hand 
descended upon and completely hid the right hand of 
the girl as she leaned upon it. He made to pluck it 
away, but ended, as he looked down at her, in leaving 
it where chance had placed it, and only eased the weight 
so that he should not hurt her. She remained as she 
had sat to listen to him, with her head thrown back and 
her left hand plucking at the grass beside her. 

" Yes, you were always a stupid," she said very 
softly ; but this echo of his own sentiment rose out of 
and trailed again into deep, confiding, broken laughter. 
" Quick !" she ended, in a whisper, as she whipped away 
her hand and rose. She snatched up the tray. 

Fenton was at the opening of the hedge that gave 
from the garden into the paddock. He had the morn- 
ing's newspaper wide open between his hands, and was 
reading in it with an air of delighted absorption, A 
chink of the tea-things roused him. He merely nodded 
to Lucy, and hurried over to hold the open paper be- 
fore Somers, who, even as he read the shouting head- 
lines, began a lumbering apology for his absence. 

" My son," Fenton began, with a sober emphasis, 
" you might have burned the house down, and welcome, 
so long as you gave us this kind of news to follow in 
the morning. It's all right, is it?" 
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" Robson was satisfied. I gave him the routes ; he 
added the spice." 

Fenton did a brief, elderly breakdown on the g^rass. 
He ended by pointing dramatically to Somers. " See 
that faded individual, Lucy? Well, he's a king in dis- 
guise — king of the Eckhardt gold-field. Come to break- 
fast, you two ; I'll go and tell the missus. Oh, this is 
rare. Play-acting's a fool to it." He hurried oflF. 

The other two followed slowly. " What is all this ?" 
she asked, coldly almost. 

He told her hastily. 

" Why did you not tell me sooner? I thought you 
were ruined." 

" So I was, yesterday," he answered stoutly. " So I 
may be still, for gold-rushes are chiefly of the wild cat 
species. There's a chance left, that's all." 

She had kept her eyes fixed upon the tea-tray she was 
carrying. He stood before her and stopped her in the 
path ; a crimson-flowered hibiscus hid them from the 
house. He took the tray from her hands. " Are you 
sorry I'm left a card to play yet — ^may be the ace of 
trumps ?" he asked quietly. 

She would not look up. " Of course I'm not. But 
why didn't you tell me?" 

" Why did you keep on interrupting me, then ? I 
was just coming to it when Fenton arrived." 

" Then I wish he'd arrived sooner." 

He drew back a step in amazement. " In the name 
of wonder," he said blankly, " or Mount Wonder and 
the washing day, what's the matter? On my honour, 
the whole thing was a nightmare till I saw the news- 
paper just now. Ruin was clear enough ; but the gold 
was — dream-gold. I was famished and dead beat when 
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I heard of it. Well, I'm not sorry." To his own as- 
tonishment he was waxing defiant. "Am I to con- 
clude that if rd come and set up as a millionaire in 
rags, this morning, that you'd have — that you wouldn't 
have — given me any tea?" 

For answer, she looked up at him an instant, tried 
to speak, and failed, shook her head faintly and looked 
down again. It was the same look that she had given 
him as they sat together in the paddock, and yet mys- 
teriously different. To the passion of devoted tender- 
ness and pity of a moment ago, surrender, triumph, 
shame that she could not hide them from him, pride 
in their possession, had come to help in her confusion. 
She was trembling pitifully. The man's eyes were 
opened. 

Mrs. Fenton was hurrying up the garden towards 
them, calling their names alternately. Somers had 
drawn a mighty breath and was looking at the girl, at 
the glossy green and flaming crimson of the hibiscus, 
at the eternal sky, as at a new-created Eden. 

" Quick !" he whispered, descending to the needs of 
the moment ; " play hide and seek round the bush when 
she comes. I'll cover your retreat." 

It seemed as if these two, who had roughed it so in 
company, were debarred thereby for evermore from 
figuring together in any romantic interludes. They 
were on the instant as much absorbed in the dodging of 
Mrs. Fenton as they had been in the tea-making. She 
came, still calling, round the hibiscus by their right; 
Lucy, keeping the opposite pole, fled noiselessly down 
the garden. Somers set the tea-tray on the ground, 
and with arms crossed tightly on his chest, looking 
hard and as if firmly bent upon a righteous quarrel, he 
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confronted the astonished Mrs. Fenton, and began at 
once to talk noisily and aggressively. 

" Excuse me, Mrs. Fenton, if I go right at this." He 
hastily plucked a crimson flower from the tree, and 
stared at its radiant heart. " It will be mighty awk- 
ward unless we!re very careful — ^very " 

" It will, indeed." 

She was suddenly all calm attention and benign sym- 
pathy. 

He floundered doggedly on. " People aren't hauled 
out of the sort of hopeless mess I'm in by a fluke, at 
the eleventh hour, except in nonsensical tales. It's a 
— 2L dried pea to all my — my flocks and herds that this 
gold-rush is simply a wild cat, a fizzle." 

" Certainly," she said, as if following him in hearty 
agreement. 

He heard Lucy's feet run lightly up the steps of the 
back verandah, and raised his eyes from the hibiscus 
flower to the face of Mrs. Fenton. She was sublimely 
happy and complacent. He threw away the flower. 
" Well, there," he said, striving vainly after his random 
severity now that the need of talking was past. " You 
understand me." 

" Perfectly." 

" This is no time for filling people's heads with non- 
sense." 

" Then leave off trying, my dear, and come in to 
breakfast." She came over and tugged at his coat; 
he stooped obediently, and for the third time in her 
life she kissed him, saying, " God bless you, my boy !" 
This time she put a hand about his neck ; he had never 
heard her voice sound as it did now. 

He still lagged, though, when she made to pull him 
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by his arm towards the house, as though he must dis- 
burden his conscience of something that still eluded 
him. " Wait," he said, thinking blindly. " Wait ; I've 
been under too long. Yesterday — ^and last night, after 

all these years — ^and then This morning? Do 

you know what happened this morning, Mrs. Fenton ?" 

" I guess. And I am very happy. Now come, these 
are the things one cannot tell." 

He was overcome with a curious helplessness, as he 
passed his finger-tips vaguely to and fro across his 
forehead, and stared here and there upon the gravel 
about his feet. " I feel like a lout and a kind of rascal, 
Mrs. Fenton. Luck doesn't turn this way. Luck ! Is 
there sucii a thing? It's individuality that dogs a man, 
and tells in the end." 

" Just so, and yours, you see, has found you out at 
last," she said. 

" If the gold should fail, like ever)rthing else, what 
then?' 

" Then," she said with unconquerable complacency, 
" we must be satisfied with what remains. There are 
things that even gold won't always buy, Gerald." 

His distracted confusion would not yield — rather, it 
deepened in face of her serenity. " On my honour, 
Mrs. Fenton, I only tried to keep her out of all the 
trouble. Do you believe that ? Am I just a mean be- 
trayer?" 

She met his humour now. " Come for a turn with 
me." She drew him up the garden again. " Listen, 
my dear. You are a betrayer, sure enough, of yourself. 
Women are not all fools, you see ; there's one here and 
there that needs something more than lip-service." 

" She knows nothing of me— nothing." 
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" Oh, nothing, nothing." Mrs. Fenton knit her hands 
firmly about his arms and, for the first time in Somers' 
hearing, spoke passionately.' " As child, g^rl, woman, 
she had pleaded for just a little love, pleaded in the 
same way, and with just as many words as a poor 
starved little plant shut up in a cold cellar reaches out 
its hands and asks for the garden and the sun. Her 
mother's a stone; her sister's a stick— dead wood. I 
think some of these religious folk worship the wooden 
cross, and forget the living Saviour that was nailed to 
it. Then she followed that dry-hearted brother of hers, 
poor soul, into the desert. First she saw him swindled, 
then beggared ; then she gave him all she had in the 
world, to waste as he had wasted his own. All but her 
life and reason and" — Mrs. Fenton broke oflF, but in 
a moment took up the tale again in her ordinary man- 
ner — " he would have taken those also away from her, 
but for a case of trespass on Doongardah Station." 

They had come again into the little paddock; Mrs. 
Fenton was quietly watching Somers' face; he was 
gazing intently at the spot where he and another had 
been sitting a few minutes before. Mrs. Fenton went 
on placidly and concisely now with her tale until 
Somers, pointing to the faint impressions on the g^ss, 
interrupted her. His almost craven indecision had 
given place to a mighty self-possession. 

" Yes," he said ; " she seemed to know. At the very 
name of Bar — of Mrs. Colyer, we sat for a minute 
like a pair of fools. And even" — ^he wheeled suddenly 
on Mrs. Fenton — " even then, that night on Doongar- 
dah, had she heard my name,-^<iid she g^ess?" He 
frowned sternly in Mrs. Fenton's eyes. 
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She laughed in his face. "You blessed innocent!" 
she said. 

He braced himself to his fullest height, and filled 
his chest, " That accounts for the behaviour of the 
horses. I knew Sammy didn't make all the trouble. 
I'm in the hands of designing women. Listen to the 
hullaballoo Fenton's raising. Come away." 

He pulled up short as they passed the hibiscus, me- 
chanically plucked another blossom and stared into its 
glowing cup. She took it gently from his fingers ; he 
stooped to lift the tea-things. 

" She was drowning," Mrs. Fenton said as she fixed 
the blossom in his ragged coat, " and you held her up ; 
she was naked and helpless, and you took her in and 
comforted her, and never caused her one single pang 
of embarrassment or shame — no, not one, and she as 
sensitive as a shadow. Oh, yes, she knew you. You 
are fit to wear this flower. I have the honour to salute 
a chivalrous gentleman." And the sentimental lady 
made a deep obeisance and kissed one of the brown 
hands that held the tea-tray. Then they went together 
to the house. 

Arrived at the breakfast-table, Mrs. Fenton was 
again, and immediately, the amiable house-wife, pre- 
occupied amongst the tea-cups and giving no sign that 
this morning had dawned upon any but an ordinary 
and uneventful day. Somers blessed her in his soul, 
and marvelled anew at the adaptability of women-folk, 
when he noticed, by fleeting and furtive observation, 
that Lucy Grahame seemed also to have joined tacitly 
with Mrs. Fenton in a conspiracy of devotion to the 
commonplace. She met his eyes now, not as during 
that wondrous instant in the garden, but with the same 
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clear, untroubled, confiding look, the light of which, 
so long as he moved in it, had somehow made ruin 
seem a trifle, and had caused that journey, from Mount 
Wonder to the sea, to glisten amongst the memories of 
all his lonely wanderings like one golden thread in a 
maze of drab. 

Little opportunity, however, was to be given him 
now to indulge in happy wonderment: Fenton, with 
the morning's newspaper in one hand, laid hold of the 
younger man's elbow with the other, bidding him give 
over mooning and swallow his breakfast so that they 
might both rush for the town to revel in the mighty 
stir and shape plans for reaping fortune. Mrs. Fenton 
pointed out the superiority of example to precept — 
what with the newspaper and his exhortation of 
Somers, Fenton's own food still lay untouched. 
Somers, shaken from an abstraction, found himself 
tracing lines obliquely on the tablecloth with a fork- 
handle. He had seemed to hear a certain phrase, 
uttered last night by the wild Editor, repeated now. 
Then, it had been as soundless as a dream, and with- 
out significance — ^now it had meaning and music in 
it. That harp in him had had the chords plucked from 
it years ago — since the sunrise it had been re-strung, 
and was making melody again. These were its strings 
that he was drawing on the table. The shaking at his 
elbow awoke him with a start. Fenton was almost bel- 
lowing at him ; Mrs. Fenton was sternly admonishing 
" Billy" to mind his own business ; Lucy was demurely 
but healthily occupied with her breakfast. 

Within an hour, the two men were in the main street 
of the town. Sure enough, the Editor's scribbling and 
the rumours of gold had set the city humming as with 
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the sound of glorious war. And every man's tongue 
was busy with the name of Somers, king of all this 
splendour of excitement. Oalyer, years ago, had reaped 
the credit of giving a pastoral province to the world ; 
Somers now was to be hailed as the saviour of his 
country, as the man who, in time of need, was to point 
the way to buried treasure in the Golden North, 



CHAPTER XXIX 

A GOOD AND FAITHFUL SERVANT 

Between the times of Gerald Somers' landing yes- 
terday and of his coming now, with Fenton, into the 
main street of the capital, the hour-hand had barely 
made a double circuit of the dial. And yet the dis- 
parity between his outlook on the world of yesterday 
and of to-day, — ^between the reception making ready 
for him now, and that other, from which he had 
sneaked like a leper into solitude and had longed for 
courage to claim the last resort, — was enough to turn 
a sounder head than his. But the welcome was not 
to break upon him just yet : he heard his name spoken 
on every side ; but when he and Fenton first came into 
the main thoroughfare, Somers still walked in it draw- 
ing as little heed as yesterday in his extremity. 

The town, albeit the metropolis of a territory as big 
as several European kingdoms, yet showed upon oc- 
casion all the turbulence and self-centredness that mark 
the adolescence of settlement. This morning the whole 
of the floating male population, and every one else who 
upon any pretext could manage to desert his post, were 
gathered in groups beneath the verandahs of the main 
street. The eager congregation even overflowed into 
the roadway, so that the entire traffic of the city was 
suspended or delayed. Nobody was distressed by that, 
however, for even the drivers of every sort of vehicle 
dallied in a gay disregard of rules of the road to join 
in the melee of gossipers. 
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Somers had hardly entered the street before he had 
gathered that the golden tidings which had shaken 
the community to its centre must be mixed with other 
news, unknown to him, of a heavier import. There 
was a look upon the crowd as though the half of it had 
met in festivity and the other half in fear; some might 
have gathered to a fair, others to hear rumours of 
calamity. Beneath the heady buzz of talk there ran 
a deeper note of dread. People met and mixed in a 
fine republican heedlessness of appearance and cere- 
mony ; the sundering barriers of a social or economic 
reserve as betwixt man and man — never really formi- 
dable in a land where Fortune loves to play the harle- 
quin — ^appeared to have been wholly swept away be- 
fore a common urgency. 

The two friends had hardly begun to thread their 
way along the congested footpath when Fenton was 
dragged aside by some one — a man who, by the look 
of him, was manifestly a metropolitan business man, 
thoroughly frightened, and pining for a share of that 
gloomy comfort that is found in pouring evil tidings 
into fresh ears. Somers waited to see that Fenton's 
face went blank and grey as the worried man spoke 
surreptitiously to him ; and, noting that both had for- 
gotten his presence, and offered him no share of their 
news, he shouldered his way up the street alone, with 
the impression growing clearer and clearer in him, with 
every sight and sound he met, that there was a dou- 
ble set of rumours afloat. News of the gold-find was 
real, there was no doubt of that; but it figured now 
as the bright and hidden side only of some cloud that 
had risen newly above the place, extremely black and 
scowling. 
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He wandered on, seeing no face that he knew, until 
he was pulled up by the crowd, for it had gathered so 
densely in a certain spot that further movement be- 
came impossible except by struggling forward. Somers 
was in the act of turning to retrace his steps towards 
Fenton, when he looked up and noticed that where the 
crowd had thickened was in front of and about the 
steps that led to the fine front — its stucco and plate 
glass were staring in the brilliant sunshine — of the 
bank whose destinies were ruled by Tompkyns. It 
was the place that Somers had fled from to hold his 
vigil by the river : as he looked now at the self-asser- 
tive exterior, the gaping, empty doorway, the steps 
and the buzzing crowd about him, he remembered his 
strange reception yesterday, when he had asked to see 
the manager. " Mr. Tompkyns had gone for the day" : 
the announcement had been commonplace enough, and 
Somers at the moment had dismissed his impression of 
something sinister that lay behind it, and of a dire 
uneasiness in the faces he saw in the bank, as merely 
the fancied reflection of his own distempered mind. 
Now, the attitude of the crowd recalled it to him, and 
he waited in the vag^e anticipation of rousing devel- 
opments. 

Here, there was no talk whatever of the new gold- 
field; and from the strained, continuous muttering 
that went on about him, Somers gathered nothing more 
definite than that every man was calling his neighbour 
a fool for putting any faith in rumour that was, on 
the face of it, ridiculous — if he wanted something at 
first hand, here it was : and straightway each one gave 
wing to a report of precisely similar character, but 
wilder and more tragic, to that which he had nailed as 
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counterfeit. Evil talk, in fact, was making most con- 
genial holiday with a frightened mob and unbridled 
rumour for its playfellows. 

Any one who entered or left the bank did so hur- 
riedly ; otherwise the open doors stood empty and the 
steps deserted. As each one went or came, the crowd 
thrilled and stared upon him in silence, and let him 
pass, then buzzed forth again more angrily as he dis- 
appeared. Those that passed to or fro were all lads 
or messengers — folk of no authority; and Somers 
caught the feeling in the air that the first man of recog- 
nised significance who showed would be called upon 
by this simmering congregation to speak in the bank's 
name; he set himself to wait upon the climax of a 
living drama, the run and the likely close of which he 
had already guessed from the mutterings that were 
going on all round him. 

He was intent upon the faces nearest him, when on 
a sudden they were all turned by a common impulse to 
the open doorway of the bank, and in the next instant 
the crowd, and Somers with it, swung inward and 
packed itself in a solid press about the steps, at the 
head of which a slim figure, in spotless white, with 
a crimson cummerbund about its middle, and crowned 
by a shapely white helmet, had appeared. The new- 
comer saw his way in front hopelessly and angrily 
barred; he made one step backward as if to wheel 
and run for the door behind him ; then he braced him- 
self up to his full height, and Somers could see a 
movement of the fair skin on the temple and jaw that 
denoted a setting of the teeth. For comment upon the 
hesitancy, the crowd had roared ; as it was faced, the 
roar went out, and the assembly resolved itself, as by 
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race-instinct, into a public tribunal, and seemed to cast 
itself upon fate to furnish it with a spokesman. It had 
not long to wait. 

" Here's one of 'em," called a taunting voice — 
"where's your master — ^jackal?" — and there was a 
breathing silence on the crowd. 

The dainty-looking man on the steps pulled out his 
right cuff in a leisurely way and looked fondly down 
at it, and at the hand ; his jawbone stirred again and 
slackened. " If the gentleman is speaking to me," he 
said, firmly but airily, " he must have made some mis- 
take. That's not my name." He smiled agreeably in 
the direction whence the voice had come. 

" Tilley, then!" another shouted from the opposite 
flank of the assembly, " where's Tompkyns ?" 

Tilley — for that was his name — ^turned obligingly, 
still smiling, towards the second interlocutor ; *' I ex- 
pect," he said sweetly, " Mr. Tompkyns is minding his 
own business, although that's none of mine." 

" You're a liar, both ways," shouted Niunber One, 
and the crowd buzzed in ominous assent. 

TiUey's lips tightened. "Am I ? — then, in that case, 
you and your backers are brave men." 

It's our business, then," persisted Number Two, 

and why isn't he in the bank to mind it? Where is 
he, and Colyer, and the rest of the gang?" 

What the devil has that to do with me?" Tilley 
shouted, his clear tenor voice ringing defiantly this 
time — " I'm neither a doorkeeper in the bank nor Mr. 
Tompkyns' valet. Kindly let me pass." 

Tilley came down a step, but not a man moved to 
make way for him ; he retreated again to the head of 
the steps, and firmly fronted the crowd with his arms 
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crossed upon his chest. There was something in the 
act, and in Tilley's new and strong comportment, 
stamping them with his acceptance of an ugly position 
that was suddenly thrust upon him — that of champion- 
ing a discredited class, the leaders of which were 
skulking out of sight. The supple Tilley had turned 
to steel, 

Somers had begun his observation of the curious 
interlude as a mere spectator; at this plucky change 
of front he became a partisan — his first secret thought 
of gratification that in the goaded Tilley he saw the 
safe promise of the downfall of his enemies was swept 
out of him by keen admiration of an old comrade 
standing nobly to his guns. What the position was 
that chance had thus set Tilley to defend, Somers only 
vaguely guessed, and did not care — it was enough that 
this one had been set upon by many, and was carrying 
himself like a soldier. Somers began instinctively to 
edge himself forward in the press. 

Meanwhile a babel of cries had arisen from the 
crowd — Tilley had become the object of the popular 
dread and mystification that had gathered naturally 
about this headquarters of influence and finance and 
was lashing itself rapidly by a process of nature to 
the point of stupid, blind aggression. " You're one 
of the gang" — " Scuttled the ship, and left us to sink 
in her" — " I'm for fetchin' out my lot, in sovereigns, 
before they bang the doors in our faces" — the shouts 
swelled up to a roar; Tilley was the mark of a hun- 
dred denunciations, the scapegoat of the wrath of an 
angry community turning upon its leaders who had 
mysteriously, as Somers learned, sunk out of sight, and 
were already branded as defaulters. 
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Tilley fronted the tumult steadily; Somers could 
not wedge himself forward by a foot; this hysteria 
of a multitude could have but one issue, if not diverted 
or assuaged. The cries were centring to a wild pur- 
pose — the steps would be rushed in a minute, the brave 
little man in white would be bruised and trampled, the 
bank doors would be slammed — a people, a territory, 
would stand humiliated before the world. Tilley spread 
his hands for silence, the crowd broke into one tre- 
mendous yell and grew deadly still. 

But it was not Tilley's mute appeal that had com- 
manded silence. The face of an elderly man, palsied 
and white with terror, had shown for a single instant 
at a window in the building and had vanished. A 
moment later the two heavy half-doors of the bank, 
that had been fixed at an inward right angle, moved 
by several inches outward, as if to close, and stopped. 

They say a falling pebble may let slip an avalanche ; 
it is certainly true that a twig will turn a flying bullet. 
That dreadful silence gave Somers one mighty chance, 
and, with the blood singing gloriously in his ears, he 
took it. Plucking off his rusty hat, and waving it 
above his head, he roared his very loudest: — 

" Tilley, Tilley ! Orphanage to the front ! What's 
this infernal row about? I'm with you, anyhow." 

The crowd, still poised upon the very brink of 
calamity, surged anew as every man struggled for a 
glimpse of the seedy-looking stranger; but the eyes 
of the once fellow-new-chums met above the sea of 
heads in perfect understanding. 

" I'll be hanged if I know, Jerry," Tilley answered, 
once more in his gay and airy manner. "Why the 
town should muster up to bully me because Mr. Tomp- 
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k3ms happens to be half an hour or so late for business, 
that beats me. At any rate, gentlemen," he again ad- 
dressed the crowd, "this welcome interruption gives 
me the opportunity to say, what you chaps couldn't 
hear for your own yelling, that Mr. Tompkyns, as I 
happen to know for certain, is late because he's a 
dashed sight better employed than any of us. He's 
doing a good turn to a friend in trouble." 

" He's bolted — the whole town says it," came in the 
voice of Number One, though not in its first assured 
ferocity. 

" The whole town's a — what was the word that one 
gentleman used just now ?" Tilley looked around him, 
indignant but amiable. 

" Go it, little Bird of Paradise," and " Two to one 
the cummerbund," came from the fringes of the crowd, 
bringing evidence of a turning tide. 

" If you think you've made big enough donkeys of 
yourselves, I will go, to have a private drink with an 
old friend who turned up a minute ago. And that re- 
minds me, gentlemen " Tilley raised a hand to 

point dramatically at Somers, who had by now been 
permitted to shoulder himself forward till he was near 
the steps. " You might be interested to know who 
this friend of mine is, and where he's turned up from." 
With a faint lifting of the eyebrows the orator sought 
leave of Somers to save the situation. The squatter 
gave It, with a barely perceptible nod. 

Then Tilley, still pointing, dashed triumphantly into 
his peroration. " If any one here has read his paper 
this morning, like a good citizen, or has given ear to 
any genuine rumours that are afloat, he's heard of a 
bucketful of shotty gold that came out of the Eck- 
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hardt, up north. Likewise, he's heard of a Mr. Gerald 
Somers, of Mount Wonder, who knows every track 
to the new field as he knows the crown of his hat, see- 
ing that he has a big station property within a few 
miles of it. Now, I call that a man worth knowing, 
these times ; and just you fellows watch me shake him 
by the hand." 

As Tilley ended, he flung himself amongst the crowd, 
fought his way through the space that still remained 
between Somers and himself, and vigorously made 
good the words of his promise. 

The demonstration of vague popular fury was 
promptly turned into a league of friendliness, with 
Somers and the attendant Tilley as its nucleus; and 
as the commotion at the bank had drawn, apparently, 
the entire population of the street, whether to look 
on at, or to share in it, the two, so strangely met, 
after so strange a parting as that of five years ago 
on Strathfield, found themselves linked together, the 
heroes of an outburst of almost obstreperous goodwill 
on the part of a seething, vociferating multitude. 

It were hard to say how long Somers and his re- 
discovered satellite would have remained as victims of 
the boundless hospitality, good-himiour and curiosity 
that were lavished upon them, had no avenue of escape 
been offered. The powers of the State, however, were 
mustering to their aid. The crowd was falling apart, 
like water cloven by a warship, before a splendid 
charger, whose bulky rider was edging him gently 
forward towards the heart of the disturbance. Half 
a dozen mounted troopers had pulled up beyond the 
crowd. The man on the charger was not in uniform, 
and he was close upon the beleaguered pair before 
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Somers looked up and saw the face. What with the 
civilian clothing, the grizzled hair, the military shave, 
and the thickened features he did not know it until 
some hearty voices here and there amongst the mob 
had jogged his memory. " Me sowl to glory, but here's 
ould Bourke ; in the Queen's name stan' from undher." 
" Halloo there. Sergeant." " Inspector Bourke, if you 
please." " Inspector, then, an' how's your liver. Ser- 
geant?" "Aw, doin' gran' — ^big as a kerosene-tin; 
mighty near ripe for a sick-pension, bedad." Bourke 
listened unmoved, and appeared to regard this irrev- 
erence as a tribute to his office. 

Drawn by the stir, the wild-eyed Editor had also 
come to attach himself to Somers' vacant arm. " This 
gentleman has business with me at my office, Mr. 
Bourke. I'd take it as a mighty favour if you and 
your merry men would safe-conduct us so far." Bourke 
nodded and turned his horse, and as the three fell 
in behind him, the Editor squeezed Somers' arm 
and winked privately to him. It was the action of 
a man who has spies in, and sympathy with, every 
camp. 

Fenton overtook the three as they climbed the stairs 
of the newspaper office. The four men shut themselves 
into the Editor's room, and frankly discussed the mar- 
vels of the situation. 

The unsophisticated Somers listened in amazement. 
The Colyer dynasty had fallen. Colyer himself was 
sick; how sick no man knew, for he had turned his 
face to the wall and denied himself, even to his wife. 
Tompkyns was gone, — whither, nobody could tell, — 
and had left chaos behind him in his affairs. So, 
one chief was silent, sick, and overwrought like the 
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weary Chatham ; the other had absconded. No wonder 
there was panic amongst their following and in the 
very air. The credit of the country was shattered. 
What was to follow in the way of State washing of 
dirty linen before the world. Heaven only knew. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE WINDMILL AGAIN 

The chance meeting of two friends after years of 
severance — one of them in a tight corner, being set 
upon by many, and behaving himself manfully in his 
extremity; the other, supremely reckless of the guilt 
or innocence of the first, but taking up his quarrel for 
the sake of old comradeship. A raging crowd turned 
from thoughts of loot to vociferous good humour 
by the interlude — ^Result: pause given for second 
thoughts and sober counsel, and national humiliation 
thereby possibly averted. 

This was the popular version of the scene by the 
steps of the bank, as expounded by the Editor at the 
informal conference that was held in the newspaper 
office. It suffered, perhaps, from over-emphasis; but 
then, it was the version of one to whom popular com- 
motion and lurid narrative were as meat and drink. 
In any case, it was sufficiently near the truth for pres- 
ent purposes. Once again, we are concerned with 
individuals. The penalties of over-speculation and of 
a too liberal estimate of its possibilities and possessions 
had overtaken the colony, and its general affairs were 
falling into a welter of confusion. Of the two men 
who had been most in the public eye during its period 
of fatness, one was very sick, the other was in hiding, 
nobody knew where. Lean years were to follow, 
during which the community — if it could not be re- 
venged upon its leaders — ^must at least win its way 
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back, through much recrimination, by legal process 
and by the readjustment of desire and possibility, to 
cleaner and more frugal ways of doing business. 

Meantime, our chief concern is with other individual 
lives, and with the reaction wrought upon them by the 
breaking out, at such a critical period in their own 
and the colony's affairs, of a gold-field in the far north. 

Chance, with the wild Editor and that fragment of 
unrehearsed drama by the bank as its instruments, 
had ordained that Somers, to a far greater extent than 
the men who had discovered it, should figure as the 
founder and pioneer of the new Eckhardt gold-dig- 
gings. 

He saw himself committed by the unforeseen to play 
a mighty throw, and after taking counsel with Fenton, 
in whom the spirit of enterprise rose gallantly to meet 
the occasion, he resolved to play it like a man. To 
this end he started, for reasons that will presently ap- 
pear, overland for the north, and dispatched the ami- 
able Tilley by sea. Each was to travel for Mount 
Wonder as quickly as might be. Tilley — ^his occupa- 
tion of latter years being gone — ^threw in his lot as 
cheerfully with Somers as he had left the Civil Ser- 
vice to follow Colyer. His new chief saw him depart, 
a slim and dainty reproduction in his dress and bearing 
of the two hundred and odd rugged men that left by 
the same ship for the diggings, in perfect confidence 
that the little man would do his work now on Mount 
Wonder as bravely and cheerfully as he had done it 
before on Strathfield and Doongardah. 

3|t 9|( 9|( 4c 3|C 3|C 3|C 

Somers had ridden away from Mount Wonder with 
Lucy Grahame eastward to the sea, along the narrow 
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bridle track, the slender, single thread that bound the 
little settlement to civilization. He left as a ruined 
man. Within six weeks he returned to it, through 
untrodden country from the southward, trusting to 
his bushcraft for guidance of himself and of a vast 
irregular army that marched behind him in his tracks. 
Thanks to the Editor's excessiveness, the name of 
Somers and Mount Wonder was known to the ends 
of the continent. On his return journey, news of 
him, his route and his destination, would seem to have 
been carried on the very air about him. Before he 
had left the outposts of settlement behind him, the 
first of that multitude which the one word " Gold" 
had set upon the move for the Eckhardt River, had 
overtaken him, in the shape of five hardened, sun- 
burned diggers, with ten horses as tough as them- 
selves and a complete mining outfit. On the day that 
Somers ventured to give out to his escort — which kad 
risen by then to five-and-twenty men, fifty- four horses, 
and the beginnings of a heavier baggage column in 
form of two laden spring-carts — that they should 
reach Mount Wonder that evening, he was the victim 
of an exaltation by no means unmixed with fear. 

If the rush should prove a " Duffer" ! He looked 
at the swarthy faces round and behind him. Some of 
these men had already sacrificed everything to follow 
the gold ; there were thousands in like case on the move 
behind them, thousands more were streaming north- 
ward by the coastwise route. Somers, as he looked 
about him, for the first time blessed Fenton's deter- 
mined insistence that he and Tilley should not go 

north without arms, in case . If the Eckhardt 

should be a duffer, there could be but one victim of the 
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stupid wrath that would break out ; an innocent vic- 
tim, naturally. Somers damned the hot-headed Rob- 
son and his " coloured fire," then laughed, and with 
the laughter came a memory of the pure morning after 
that wild night in the office, and of Fenton's garden 
and the crimson-star-red hibiscus. Duffer or no, what 
odds ! Here was revenge upon the silent years. The 
air was full of music. 

It was a strange day, that last one of his northern 
ride in company with all these brown-faced, bearded 
men. His bushman's instinct served him faithfully; 
in the splendid hour of sundown he and his escort 
passed through the slip-rails into the paddock, and 
Mount Wonder, that had been lifting his peak higher 
and higher from the waste of the forest all through the 
afternoon, stood before them, glowing like beaten 
gold. Just such a radiant picture had Somers looked 

upon the day that . A crowd of sheep, scared 

at this strange intrusion, poured up the river-bank 
and scuttled away through the grass, heavy-headed 
now with its harvest of cruel seed. The woolly stam- 
pede brought back that other day and hour to Somers 
with a terrible and searching vividness. But one look 
towards the brown homestead and the yards told him 
that the old order on Mount Wonder was changed 
with a vengeance. All about the hut, amongst the 
forest timber, down by the river, tents were pitched; 
a blue haze hung and gathered above the place, and 
it was the smoke from a dozen camp-fires. A score 
of men moved about the tents and to and from the 
water; the forest and the naked sides of the hill 
echoed to the sound of many lusty voices. As Somers 
rode up to the yard, he saw the strangest sight of all. 
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Itoss, the blond Norseman, blood-bespattered and with 
a red knife in his teeth, was hanging up a freshly 
slaughtered sheep on the little gallows. Dan was 
whetting a knife; the rails beside them were loaded 
with piles of seed-infested sheepskins. Even before 
the two energetic butchers beheld Somers and hailed 
him, he saw that the Editor's extravagant prophecy 
was already in process of being made good. The poor 
foolish sheep — ^that two months ago had been worth 
no more than the earth they stood upon — were giving 
up their now valuable lives for the glory of Mount 
Wonder. Whatever the Eckhardt was to yield, here 
was a living gold-mine. 

Somers' escort dispersed itself; he was left alone 
for a while with his henchmen. Dan and the Nor- 
wegian, having merely paused to make inquiry as to 
Somers' welfare, fell joyfully to the task of ripping 
the worthless fleece from the fresh carcase. Dan's 
spirits were at their highest. 

" A pound a head at the meat-block — and the public 
scrummagin' for who'll be quickest to pay and quit — 
that's current prices here, and goin' up, ain't it, Ross? 
Rip her down ; here they come for their supper." 

The Norwegian had no words to match his elation. 
He looked at last the Viking who had stimibled by 
chance upon his rightful inheritance of killing. His 
blue eyes wandered about till they fell upon the red 
dog, who was sitting aloof and apart ; what with these 
plenteous times, the mongrel's skin appeared stretched 
almost to bursting point. " Ha, littel mann," his huge 
friend shouted at him, " it is good, this new time ; we 
are happy, heh?" The red dog wrinkled his nose 
superciliously. 
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Somers led his horses round to the hut. Sammy 
was chained in his old place in front, just where 
Somers had seen him last as he howled his grief to the 
sky, and where he had stood shivering and staring on 
the night that Grahame died. As Somers rounded 
the comer of the hut now, the dog, with cocked ears 
and tilted head and shuddering haunches, was watch- 
ing already as he never watched for any but his mas- 
ter. Somers dropped bridle and halter and ran over 
to his old friend. 

Tilley came to the hut door to find dog and man 
looking into one another's eyes. The dog's tail was 
swinging slowly; Somers had both hands in the 
shaggy neck, and the grey muzzle was pressed between 
his knees. 

The two men fell to business. Between them, on 
their way to Mount Wonder, they had brought under 
offer for three months several thousand cattle owned 
by the various squatters whose runs lay along the 
way they had come. These included all available 
beasts of the luckless Doongardah herd, now in cus- 
tody of the bank's representative. Somers had com- 
pleted his negotiations to the southward before he had 
started across the uncharted country — ^before his dis- 
covery by the mustering diggers. These manoeuvres 
left the owners of Mount Wonder in absolute com- 
mand of the meat-supply of the Eckhardt gold-field, 
whatever its richness or poverty. The bold stroke — 
mainly of Fenton's planning and suggestion — ^had 
been played, and was won. 

Vomers could not sleep, and long after the camp 
was silent, he stole away with Sammy at his heels and 
cruised about the paddock, stopping at times to whis- 
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tie, till he heard an answering nicker. Tilley had 
ridden Outlaw from the coast, where he had been left ; 
the old horse came over with his springy step and 
nuzzled at his master's shirt. 

That gold-rush at the Eckhardt was no duifer ; the 
records of the colony still stand for proof of it to those 
who care to see. Along the track first marked from 
the south by Somers and his flying column of diggers, 
men, beasts, and wagons came pouring through Mount 
Wonder in a growing stream until, as Dan phrased it, 
a sure-footed man could have made his way fifty niiles 
to the south by walking only upon the tops of the 
loaded teams that came in perpetual succession along 
the road. The spirit of silence might have looked on, 
as the Editor foretold, from the peak of Mount Won- 
der, and have watched the usurpation of her kingdom. 

In a month from Somers' arrival, depfits on the sta- 
tion and a shop on the gold-field — that lay fifty miles 
north-west of Mount Wonder — were established and 
flourishing. In six months Somers, replying in person 
to an urgent message from Fenton, departed once 
more for the capital, leaving Dan and Tilley in charge. 
He went by the seaward route, and took both dog and 
horse with him. 

What with Colyer's sickness and Tompkyns' strange 
disappearance, inevitable confusion had fallen upon 
everything in which the two had been jointly or sever- 
ally concerned. In this general upheaval the affairs 
of the Western Pastoral Company were included. For 
some reason, Strathfield, since it had come beneath 
the rule of the company, had never thriven. Perhaps 
the money lavishly laid out upon its improvement and 
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management had not been wisely spent; certainly it 
earned the reputation of a white elephant among 
sheep-stations. Possibly, when at Colyer's fall it was 
cast upon the market, something of terror still lay 
upon the name of Riverslea, one of its component 
parts. At all events, when offered for sale, it held 
out one of those amazing chances that were once a 
commonplace in the history of Australian squatting. 

This chance the trained eye of Fenton saw; hence 
his hasty summons from the north of one of the origi- 
nal proprietors of Strathfield, now the master of ample 
ready money. 

Hence, again, it came that on a glorious evening, 
just as the sun was going down behind the western 
hills, Fenton and Somers sat together on the little crag 
that overlooked the Strathfield homestead and the wide 
sea of pasture. Neither man had spoken for many 
minutes before Somers said, looking westward to- 
wards the vanishing sun, — 

" Mine." 

" Ay." 

" Why won't you take a hand in it, Fenton ?" 

" I've enough, what with my little whack in the 
butchering, and the rest. You can give the boys a lift 
later on, if they need it. I want my chimney comer." 

Somers pointed downward, through a ragged open- 
ing in the trees. " There's one down there." 

" Ay, I'll come and play grandfather when I want 
a whiff o' the open downs." 

" Amen." Somers still pointed. " Look ! they've 
never rigged the windmill, nor laid out the flower- 
garden. It shall be my first job, when I " 
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" Bring out the woman. You and your blessed 
windmills !" 

" I was beforehand with it that other time, eh?" 
" Maybe ; but you've earned it now." 

A year or so later, Robson the Editor, fresh from 
a holiday in the west, chuckled audibly to himself in 
the privacy and disorder of his room in the newspaper 
office as he dashed off the following paragraphs for 
insertion in his Society Column: — 

" My multitude of readers will, I am sure, be moved 
by a common impulse of thankfulness to leam that 
Mr. Leonard Colyer is on the fair way to complete 
recovery from his tedious and protracted illness. As 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Somers, of Strathfield 
Station in the west, Mr. Colyer is surrounded by 
everything that makes for health — ^perfect quiet, pure 
air, a lovely and prosperous country, the society of old 
friends. In this enviable environment, Mr. Colyer — 
as I can testify at first hand — is enjoying and profiting 
by a thoroughly well-earned rest from his long and 
arduous labours and trials. 

" Mrs. Leonard Colyer, happy, I doubt not, in the 
thought that she left her husband thoroughly con- 
valescent, and in the kindest of kind hands, sailed last 
Thursday in the Meerut for England, where she is to 
pay a long-promised visit to relations and friends. 
As leader of society and brilliant hostess, Mrs. Colyer 
will be sorely missed from the capital." 
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